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PREFACE. 




Ihe author of these lectures (his audience must have 
found them equally instructive and delightful) has asked 
me to write a few words of preface to his volume. He 
has old claims upon my friendship and regard, which make 
it impossible for me to plead my incompetency. There 
is, I suppose, no Englishman living who can speak with 
any show of authority on the subject of these lectures, the 
A aisuava poetry of Bengal in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries of our era. To me at least, the perusal 
•of my friend’s book has been an introduction to a world 
only hitherto known to me by hearsay and (partly) by 
vague memories of hymns sung to me in my distant 
childhood in Calcutta. I was half inclined to refuse a task 
for which I can plead no special fitness. On second 
thoughts, however, it seems to me that there are two 
matters of which 1 can speak in such fashion as may 
possibly be of use to readers of this book. 

When I mention two different subjects of which I 
might write without excessive presumption, I am thinking 
of two classes of readers into whose bands these lectures 
will probably fall. These are, firstly, European readers who 
know little of the special Hindu beliefs of Bengal and to 
whom Chaitanya Deva is but a name. Secondly, there are 
those who, being themselves Bengalis or having spent 
many years in Bengal, will regard the poetry of which 
the author treats as a branch, a delightful and truly 
indigenous branch, of a literature with which they are 
already familiar. To the latter, let me in anticipation 
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apologise for a quite summary and elementary account of 
the place of Chaitanya in the religion and literature of 
Bengal. 

Dr. Nicol Macnicol has recently published an admir¬ 
able conspectus of the Theistic elements in Hinduism from 
the Yedic to the Muhammadan Period. I might very well 
refer Western readers of this book to Dr. MacnicoPs 
work, specially as it is in part based upon the Ray Sahib s 
excellent History of Bengali Language and Literature. 
But since these lectures may well be read by many who 
have not occasion or opportunity to peruse books on Hindu¬ 
ism, a brief account of the reform of Chaitanya may be 
interesting and useful to such readers. 

The Theism of Bengal has for the most part found its 
inspiration in the mystic theme of the desire of the human 
soul to commune with the Divine Essence, personified in 
the divine hero Krishna, regarded as an Incarnation of 
Vishnu. It was thought that the creature might crave for 
union with the Creator in such fashion as Radha, the 
favourite of Krishna’s joyous youth, craved for her lord 
and lover. Vaisnava mysticism adopted romantic songs 
of the loves of the deified pair as the expression of the 
pain and rapture of the soul separated from God and yet 
ever conscious of and yearning for his infinite perfection 
and love. So early as the twelfth century, a Bengali, the 
famous Jay a Deva, composed the Gita Govinda , the song 
of the divine Cowherd. To the devout Vaisnava, the 
whole poem, unique for its soft and languorous style in 
Sanskrit literature, is an allegory of the soul striving to 
escape from the distraction and allurement of the senses 
to iind peace and rest in mystical union with God. It 
is in the twelfth century that the Indian mind developed 
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cloctrine of passionate personal devotion and bhakti, 
or faith towards an incarnate deity. It was, apparently, 
an evolution from the earlier system of Yoga,—the study 
of means for the absorption of the soul into the divine 
Essence, a system which was itself a popular modification 
of philosophical Pantheism. It was a doctorine which in 
so many ways resembles the passionate personal love of 
the Christian for his Redeemer that it has been suggested 
that it was an adaptation to Indian conditions of life 
and thought of Christian teaching. 

Later, Y^idyapati Thakur, in the Maithili dialect of 
Behar, and Chancjidas, in Bengali, wrote of the same 
theme. Both lived in the days when Eastern India suffer¬ 
ed cruelly from Mughal raids. Both dwelt wistfully on 
God’s love for man and man’s love for God, as typified in 
the immortal tale of the long separation and final reunion 
of Krishna and his mortal counterpart Rad ha. The lyrical 
poems which recounted lladha’s wail of love and separation 
became the hymns of believers who deplored their sever¬ 
ance from God. Their religion was one of absolute 


surrender of self to the divine will. 

It was only natural that the practical working of such 
a creed, in a climate which has itself a strong sensuous 
appeal, should vary according to the varying tempera¬ 
ments of its followers. It cannot be denied that in some 
cases the mystical imagery of love poems of the most 
passionate and romantic type were interpreted too literally. 
There were those who strove to rid themselves of the 
importunaey of the senses by indulging them to the pitch 
of satiety, or persuaded themselves that the example 
set by scriptures ostensibly erotic might be followed 
without blame. It was a curious coincidence that just 
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n monastic depravity, amid other causes, produced the 
Reformation of Martin Luther, there was born in Nadiya 
in Bengal the Vaisnava reformer Chaitanya. 

It was at Gava that Chaitanya first realised that, 
inspite of the clamour and perturbation of worldly affairs, 
of human love and ambition, there is in man's mind a 
thirst for righteousness, only to be adequately expressed by 
an ardent personal love for God. For him, God was 


Krishna, his affection for his creatures best expressed in 
the old legend of his love for Radha. The tale was to be 
interpreted in a strictly spiritual sense, as an expression, 
in terms easily understood by all men and all women in a 
land where marital and parental love are more than usually 
strong, of the desire of the Creator that his creatures 
should cleave to Him only in the hope of salvation, of the 
love of the creature for infinite perfection in the Creator. 
A devout follower of Chaitanya has said that the reformer 
"showed in his character, and preached to the w'orld, the 
purest morality as an accompaniment of spiritual improve¬ 
ment." Morality, Chaitanya and his devout followers 
believe, is a necessary result of ihakti , of the passionate 
belief and love of the devout soul. 

The religion of Chaitanya still lives and flourishes in 
Bengal, and Mr. Sen’s lectures give a vivid and most 
interesting description of its expression in Bengali litera¬ 
ture during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Its influences may be Seen in modern writings not directly 
Vaisnava in import. The old passionate desire for union 
with God is still expressed in verses that do not indeed 
mention the name of Krishna and Radha, but employ the 
old imagery, sensuous in form but mystical in meaning. 

Mr. R. W. Frazer has said, "five hundred years have 
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\%M. away since Chaitanya spread a faith in the 
grace of Krishna throughout the land. Nevertheless, 
down to the present day, the same spirit that inspired 
Chaitanya continues still to dwell among his followers/’ 
Not only among his followers does this spirit survive, 
the teaching of Chaitanya has inspired all Bengali litera¬ 
ture since his day. Its traces may be detected in the 
religious writings of Bankimchandra Chatterjee the nove¬ 
list, and in the exquisite mystical verses of Sir Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore. Hence the lectures here reproduced are an 
essential chapter in the history of Bengali literature, and 
may be read with profit by western admirers of Bengali 
writers of our time. 

So much I have ventured to say by way of rapid 
introduction for the benefit of Western readers of my 
friend’s book. May I now say a few words on a more 
technical subject for the consideration of experts in Ben¬ 
gali language and literature ? At p. 81 of his Introduc¬ 
tion to his “Typical Selections from Old Bengali Litera¬ 
ture” Mr. Sen has made some allusions to sundry quite 
tentative speculations of my own as to accent and metre 
in the Bengali Language. Metre in all languages, as 
most of us know, is a subject of much disputation, and be 
would be a rash man indeed who should pretend to be 
dogmatic on the subject of the metre of a foreign lan¬ 
guage. Still, as Mr. Sen has quoted from my letters to him 
on the subject, letters containing mere suggestions on a 
difficult subject, I may perhaps be allowed to say, in as 
concise a form as I can compass, what my suggestions 
really are. 

I take it for granted that, in all languages, the poet 
makes use of certain audible qualities, universally recognised 
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^speech he uses, to produce a definite and recognisable 
rhythm. Let me begin by admitting that a metrical 
rhythm can be imparted to words not written with a 
rhythmical intention, namely, by chanting them. A 
familiar instance is the prose version of the Hebrew Psalms 
commonly chanted in Christian churches. By adding 
melody, qualities of stress, pitch and duration are imparted 
to syllables which they do not possess when spoken in an 
ordinary tone. But when we speak of metre, we mean 
something that is audible in ordinary recitation without 
the accompaniment of melody. 

In Europe we are familiar with three different kinds 
of metre. Firstly, there is the classical metre of quantity 
or comparative duration of syllabic sound. We get this 
in the metres of Greek and Latin. We find it again in 
Sanskrit literature. I am told that Panini himself, at least 
400 years before the Christian era, classified syllables as 
beiug pluta , dlrgha or hraswa , each of the two former 
being roughly twice as long as that which follows. This 
is so close a parallel to the musical classification of notes 
as to inspire a suspicion that quantitative verse must have 
been chanted. As quantitative verse is still written in 
some Indian languages, Indian scholars are in a position 
to make an authoritative analysis of quantitative metres. 
Quantitative verse, in imitation of Sanskrit metres, has been 
written in Bengali. But this is a mere matter of learned 
ingenuity, like Tennyson’s imitations of classical metres. 

Next, there is the verse in which the beat of rhythm is 
produced by the fixed word-stress of such languages as 
English. In these languages there is, no doubt, an audible 
phrasal stress, but the stress inherent in certain syllables 
is the fixed quality chosen by the poet to produce rhythm. 
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re no wish to go into the many vexed questions as 
what constitutes English metre, but I suppose every one 
will admit that the rhythm of English is produced by a 
more or less regular alternation of word-stresses. 


Thirdly, there is the type of verse we find in French, 
where the dominantly audible quality which constitutes 
metre is phrasal accent, whether of pitch or stress. Here, 
as in the last type, quantity does not go to the making of 
metre, though it may be deliberately used in the 
production of variety of effect. Nor is word-stress used 
in the making of rhythm. What is used is the accent 
which accompanies each phrasal unit, each group of 
words pronounced in one breath. In French, for 
example, the phrasal accent is normally on the last 
syllable of the phrase, it precedes and announces a 
pause which may be a caesura or the end of the line Tn 
the latter case, it falls on and emphasises the rhyme. The 
rhythm in this type of metre is produced by interposing 
a fixed number of more or less atonic syllables between 
the accented pause-syllables. The result is what is called 
“syllabic” verse. 

Now the question is, does Bengali verse belong to one 
or other of these types, or does it belong to a type of its 
own ? I think it will be admitted that Bengali verse is 
not quantitative verse. That is, it is not necessary that 
any given syllable, no matter what its place in the verse, 
shall be audibly ‘long* or 'short 5 . I think, too, that we 
shall all agree that Bengali verse is not stress verse, since 
word-stress is very faint in Bengali, whereas phrasal accent 
is very audible. My own suggestion is that Bengali 
phrasal accent, instead of being final as in French, is 
chiefly (though not always) initial, and that this quality 
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iasis of Bengali metre. I suggest, too, that there 


is also a rhyme-accent (not of course heard in prose) 
which gives prominence to the rhyme, and marks the end of 
a verse. 


I also suggest that Bengali verse is, in the technical 
sense, “syllabic” verse, i.e ., that it consists of a fixed 
number of a/csaras. There may be other qualities in 
Bengali verse than those which I have mentioned. In a 
conversation I once had with Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
he said, if I did not mistake him, that he was conscious 
of a deliberately introduced quantitative element. That 
is a matter for investigation. But it ought to be possible 
to say, definitely and at once, whether my statements as 
to the nature of Bengali rhythm are correct. 

Let us take, for example, the current heroic verse of 
Bengal, the payar metre. This normally consists of 14. 
akasras y with a caesura or pause after the 8th aksnra .. I 
say, tentatively, that there will normally be an accent 
on the first, the fifth, the ninth, and the rhyming aksara. 
I take an example, quite at random, from the Bengali 
version of the Mahabharata. 


Dasarath(a) suni tave | Ramer(a) prasthan(a) 
“Ha Ram (a)” baliya, lave | tyajila paran(a). 
Purvete achila andha | munir(a) e sap (a), 
Putra-soke m a riba, paiba m anas tap (a). 

Hena-mate nrpatir(a) | haila nidhan(a), 
Ayodhyar(a) ghare ghare | uthila rodan(a). 

The advantage of transliterating these lines into the 
English character is that it is possible to indicate the 
mute/ I suggest that each pause is followed by a phrasal 
accent, which falls normally on the first, fifth, and ninth 
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fables, There is also a rhyme accent (which, of course, 
is not heard in prose). Observe that these accents are not 
fixed word-stresses, but depend ou the position of a word 
in a phrase. Note, too, the enjambement at the fourth 
syllable in lines 2 and 3, and at the eighth syllable in 
line 4. I his, I believe^ is a negligence, not permitted in 
modem verse. The important point to note, however, is 
that the payar verses here cited are "syllabic” verses in 


exactly the same sense as French alexandrines. Nay 
more, Bengali possesses an exact counterpart of the 
alexandrine in the difgha. ekdbali, which consists of 6+ 6 


s) llables, each metrical phrase begnnmg however with a 
tonic phrasal accent, and not concluding with an emphatic 
syllable. The rhyme accent of Bengali, however, produces 
exactly the same metrical effect as the terminal accent 
of the alexandrine. 


We have here a fixed number of aksaras or syllables, 
the number being rendered audible by a medial caesura 
and a final rhyme. W hether each rhythmical unit is 
marked by an initial accent is a more doubtful point. The 
accent would probably only be heard if a reader were 
deliberately scanning the verse, or reading it in an 
unintelligent and mechanical way. But it may, neverthe¬ 
less, be the basis of verse. As an example of what I mean, 
I may say that ordinary English blank verse is commonly 
described as being “iambic” in rhythm, that is, it consists 
ol ten syllables, of: which the second, fourth, sixth, eighth 
and tenth are normally stressed. But take two lines at 
random from Milton, such as— 


\ 


Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unsedueed, unterrified. 
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Here, evidently, the underlying scansion is understood 
and implied rather than emphasised by a reader who enjoys 
poetry. 

So, I imagine, is it with the rhythm of the payar. 
In chanting, or in scanning, the three phrasal accents 
and the rhyme accent will be audible in their conventional 
places. But when a good reader is reciting the verses, the 
accents will be indicated rather than dwelt upon. Once 
the norm is asserted, once the ear is taught that each verse 
consists of 8 + 6 aka . ras, it will be unnecessary to go 
on hammering out the rhythm. But it remains the 
basis of the verse and is understood, if not audibly 
expressed. 

I make these suggestions with much diffidence, and 
only because, so far as I know, there is no theoretical 
account of Bengali metre in print other than statements 
of the obvious fact that Bengali verses consists of a fixed 
number of akaaras . One kind of verse differs from 
another in the number of akaaras belonging to each. For 
instance, the dirgha tripadi consists of 84-8 +10 = *26 
akaaras y and so on. The order of these akaaras is not a 
matter of quantity or of stress. But I think that each 
unit has an initial accent, and that there is a rhyme accent 
as well. The nidtra of Bengali verse is simply an akmra> 
no matter what its length, and no matter how many 
consonants it contains, so that the old saying that (( Jlrasva 
Svarer Ehnatrd , o dlrgha svarer did matra hay ” does not 
apply to ordinary syllabic verse in Bengali. 

It will be noticed that, in transliterating the verses I 
have quoted above, I have marked mute ft-karas thus— 
(a), The brackets mean that the vowel is not normally 
pronounced in prose. The muted (a) of Bengali corresponds 



m metrical effect (as it originally corresponded in sound) 
to the ‘mutee’ of French. I believe (I may be mistaken) 
that Sir Rabindranath Tagore has written verses in which 
compound consonants do the work of this final (a). I may 
be allowed to suggest that a complete analysis of Bengali 
metre with copious examples is much to be desired. It 
would be well if Bengali students were to direct their 
attention to the experimental enquiries of the Abbe 
Rousselot in determining the exact incidence of accent in 
French verse, and to such treatises as that of Dr. Eugene 
Landry on The Theory of Rhythm/ 

How the expressive tone of Bengali speech differs 
from that of other Indian languages and why its 
verse comes to be syllabic rather than based upon 
quantity or the rhythm produced by word-stresses is 
another and more difficult matter. The vocabulary of 
Bengali is partly borrowed from its parent Prakrit, partly, 
in modern times, from Sanskrit and other languages. The 
tone of voice and the phrasal accent may possibly be an 
inheritance from the aboriginal speech of the province, 
whether Dravidian, or Tibeto-Burman, or both. This is a 
matter for investigation, or even a question which can now 
never be determined. But there is no reason whatever 
why the existing facts of Bengali pronunciation and 
verse should not be analysed and described. I attach no 
particular importance to my own quite provisional and 
experimental attempt to define the working of Bengali 
rhythm. I arrived at it merely by trying to teach 
elementary Bengali to young probationers for the Civil 
Service. If I venture to state my conclusions, it is only 
to fill a gap till some competent person shall substitute 
something more accurate and authoritative. 
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Let me, with many apologies, return to the real subject 


4 of these prefatory words, the admirable and deeply 
interesting lectures of my friend Mr. Sen. The under- 
oraduates who listened to them are to be congratulated on 
hearing for the first time an acoount of the vaisnava 
poetry of their country. The world at large has only 
recently learned that Bengal has produced in our own 
time one or two men of genius. Every one has read the 
English version of the Gitanjali with delight. Its success 
has led western readers to ask with curiosity whether 
Bengali literature has not other gems hitherto unknown 
to Europe. Some have even heard of the novels of Bankim, 
the epics and dramas of Madhusudan. But a national 
literature is not to be read only in the works of its most 
illustrious authors. It is only in Japan that a Fusiyama 
rises in solitary grandeur out of flat plains. The 
Himalayan heights are surrounded by a vast chain of 
mountains that support the dazzling peaks above them. 
Among the summits of Beugali literature are many 
delightful valleys of spontaneous poetry, 1 vocal with the 
sound of running waters. Mr. Sen has explored these with 
diligence for many years, with an enthusiastic love for 
their beauties. There could be no better guide to a tract 
not well-known in Bengal itself. 

Some day, perhaps, we shall have in English, 
renderings of Mr. Sen’s charming little books taken from 
ancient poets, the tales of “Sati,” “Phullara,” 

1 A critical friend takes exception to my use ot the word 
"spontaneous,” But my choice of the word was quite deliberate. 
The poetry of which Mr. Sen writes belongs to a period when prose 
composition was not practiced, when improvisation was easy, when 

verse was the most natural means of expression. 
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<! JadabharatS,” “Vehulla” and others. In these he has 
put the essence of old legends into a delightful prose style, 
more suited perhaps to western taste than the rhymed' 
veises of poets whose inspiration was sometimes mystical 
and religious rather than literary. In the meanwhile, 
here is a learned and sympathetic account of Vaisnava 
verse by one who, in spite of his western education and 
long intercourse with western friends, remains a pious and 
convinced Hindu. His comprehension of Vaisnava poetry 
is one of the heart as well as of the head, such as a critic 
whose training has been Christian can hardly hope to 
possess. For my own part, I have read my friend’s book 
with admiration and enjoyment, finding in it a delightful 
echo of conversations held many years ago with the kind 
and friendly Hindus among whom my youth was spent. 
It would be presumptuous in me to recommend a work of 
so much charm and erudition. It has some of the 
inevitable defects, doubtless, of an excursion into a new 
field, but I am not competent to point them out, even if 
I had the wish. I am quite honestly proud and pleased ' 
that my old friend should draw me from my retirement 
to say a few words of appreciation. He places on me a 
pleasant if unnecessary duty. “ Zap-bai,” as the honest 
Kachari folk of Assam say, when they finish their simple 
stories. I have written enough, and gladly make way for 
the author of the following pages. If his readers do not 
enjoy his pleasant talk of his favourite poets, how shall 
they hope to understand what manner of place India is, 
how filled with ancient piety, resonant with old songs, and 
craving, in its own way, for light and leading ? 




Cambridge , 1915. 
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The whole literature of the Vaisnavas of Bengal is 
permeated by one dominant idea—the idea of love for God 
and of those visions of Him which the mystic ‘the 
pilgrim of au inward Odyssey’ 1 is privileged to see from 
a higher plane. ( It emphasises the surrender of all work 
and an absolute dependence on His mercy alone, and 
1 elates to that stage where the warrior soul after having 
struggled life-long to reach a high uncompromising ideal, 
receives for its reward the exiled life in the Isles of 
woild s desertion or, to use the imagery of a far higher 
allusion, crueification and the Crown of Thorns. The 
devotee at this stage cries for mercy, and the sobbings 
of his soul move the Most High who comes with his 
assurance to the sufferer : 

’ttwsiT " 3 $ I 

^ Tfc witms *1 ws li” 2 

(Leave all action 3 and cling alone unto me as thy only- 
refuge. I)o not despair, I will save thee from all sin). 
While describing the ways for the attainment of mystic 
visions, the Karnananda urges that “ all actions and all 
reasonings should be abandoned.” “ Then alone, ” it 
says, “ shall we be privileged to taste the joy of nigher 

1 Pachew uses the expression. See ttevue Philosophique. July, 1902, 

8 The Gita Oh. XVIII/ 

3 (^ankara explains ^ as all forms of Karma (action.) 
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sentiments; from action and reason this will never be 
obtained.” 1 . 

It is when the last vestige of faith in our own power 
of working out our salvation is lost, that we see the Great 
One peep through the windows of our house. The more 
we recede from ourselves, the clearer grows the vision 
of the Great presence. The vision is pursued till it 
becomes a confirmed reality, confronting us in every object 
of sense. The infinite expanse overhead is the throne of 
the Lord. But as the vast sky is reflected in a dew drop., 
He, the Great One, is seen also in the little baby. The 
Yaisnava calls it His Vala Gopala and worships it, and the 
Christian calls it his Child Christ. 

Suso, the German mystic, who flourished in the 14th 
century, kissed the Baby Christ of his vision and " uttered 
a cry of amazment that He who bears up the heaven i$ 
so great and yet so small, so beautiful in Heaven and so 
child-like in earth.” 2 The Vaisnava literature images 
the same idea in the conception of the child Krsna. 

This literature is not to be approached by the 
materialistic-minded people who would grapple religious 
problems{.by dint of their intellectual forces. It transcends 
the bounds of the so-called rational ideas, ‘ the frontiers of 
human consciousness' as it is called, and reveals a world of 
wonders,—of mystic lights. A parallel can always be 
found in the European literature oh mysticism. Lacordaire 


i 

^ o 
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The Karnananda, Niryasa V. 
Christian Mysticism by W. R. Inge (1913), p. 176. 
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beholding the vision of God, “ All at once, as if by 
chance, the hair stands up, the breath is caught, the skin 
contracts. It is the Sublime which has manifested 
itself.” 1 Visions of the Most High have appeared in 
the most significant manner to our Bengali apostles 
of Vaisnavism, whose literature we have undertaken 
to explore in the following pages. Throughout this 
literature an emotional felicity like that experienced by 
Lacordaire is in evidence. Madam Guyon , s experiences 


(1640-1717 A.D. ) of the pang of separation from 
God and of The dark night of the soul/ as it is called, 2 
are so exactly alike those described in the Mathura songs 
of Bengal, that we may suppose that the Vaisnava 
leligion and Christianity must have once met somewhere 
and interchanged ideas with one another. Madam Guyon 
is not alone in experiencing this sentiment. Earlier 
mystics such as Suso, Rulmot, Tauler and a host of others 
all knew the sufferings of the loss of God-vision. 3 
The spirit of their writings finds almost an exact parallel 
in the Vaisnava songs on virah /,—separation. Many 
European writers have suggested that Christianity owed 
its great impetus towards mysticism to Indian example. 
Origen, the Alexandrian Christian writer (186-253A.), 
in justifying an esoteric mystic religion for the educated 
and a mythical religion for the vulgar appeals to the 
example of the Indians. And Philostratus in his life of 
Apollonius of Tyena makes his hero say that while all 
wished to be in the presence of God, the Indians alone 
succeeded in doing so. The writings of Plotinus, the 


1 Lacordaire Conferences xxxviii. 

2 Mysticism by Evelyn Under Hill, p. 465. (Third edition.) 

3 Do. pp. 470-485, 
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^Lgyptian Neo-platonie writer, as well as those or his 
successors are evidently influenced by Indian thought 
according to all authorities. 1 Dr. Inge, Bampton 
Lecturer of the Oxford University, now Dean of St. Paul's 
and author of a famous work on Christian Mysticism , says 
in regard to the views of some of the European mystics 
j “At the bottom, that God can only be described by 
* negatives, is neither Christian nor Greek, but belongs to 
the old Religion of India." 2 The writer says in another 
place of the same work “Mysticism like most other types 
of religion had its cradle in the East." 3 Other scholars 
have advanced arguments to prove that Vaisnavism is 
indebted to Christianity for its ideas. Mr. Growse in his 
History of Muttra, sums up all these points and discusses 
this question in detail. 4 And indeed the similarity is so 
striking that no one cau be blamed if he puts stress on it 
and employs his wits to And out a historical link. One of 
my learned friends, however, gave a very simple solution 
to this problem. He said that in a class the teacher 
dictates a sum to be worked out by the students. Some 
are right and some are wrong ; while the wrong workings 
are always dissimilar, those who are right are often found 
to have adopted the same process. If mystic visions are 
sure factors of realization at a certain stage of spiritual 
development, people from different parts of the world may 
arrive at the same conclusion without consulting one 
another. The local causes will differentiate the outward 
form of belief, whereas the underlying truth will 

1 Christian Mysticism by Inge, p. 101. 

* Do. p. 111. 

3 Do. p. 125. 

* Mathura by Growse, pp. 66-70, (18S3), 
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Thus do we see that Philo, the 
Alexandrian Jew of the 2nd century B. C., sings but the 
prelude of the songs by Wordsworth or Blake almost in 
our own times. The song is of the death-like torpor of the 
physical bady and the birth of the new soul in man,—of 
"That, serene and blessed mood in which 

.the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep in body and 
become a living soul." 1 

Tertullian called his soul at such a stage the bride of 
Christ and the flesh its dowry, 2 and Chandi Das said that 
with sesamum and lulsi leaf the body was offered as dowry 
to the service of Krsna. 8 The sacred leaf and sesamum were 
held indispensable at one time for making a gift absolute 
accordidg to Hindu ideas. The difference is'only in the 
form and superficial. But when Suso is in love with 
Divine Wisdom and says to himself. "Truely thou should’st 
make trial of thy fortune, whether this high mistress of 
whom thou hast heard so much will become thy love, for 
in truth, thy wild young heart will not remain without 
love,”‘is not it the very language of the Purva Raga 
of the Vaisnava poets with which we are all so familiar ? 
St. Juan’s utterance “I will draw near to thee in silence 
and will uncover thy feet, that it may please thee to unite 
me to thyself. Make myself thy bride, I will rejoice in 
nothing till I am in thy arms.”* is only a milder form 

Odes composed above Tintern- Abbey by Wordsworth. 

2 de Resurr 63. 

3 “fa %|, vf) ctf* JpiPhf *- Chandi Das. 

4 Christian mysticism by Inge, p. 174. 

8 D.cu p. 228. 
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passionate cry of the soul for .union with God 
which finds expression in Krsnakamala's divine frenzy in 
the lines beginning with “Do thou place thy lotus feet on 
my bosom.” 1 Ribet speaks of “Divine touches” and 
Scramelli says that they are real but purely spiritual 
sensations by which the soul feels the intimate presence of 
God and tastes Him with great delight. 2 Here again 
we are reminded of the powerful lines of Jnanadas. “My 
heart was filled with love at his touch, my ear was filled 
with the music of his voice ; the sweet scent of kumkum , 
sandal, and kasturi emanated from his person, and as I 
touched it, my head reeled in joy. Awakened to physical 
consciousness 1 lost the divine touch.” 3 The divine name 
is a love-token to the Christian and the Yaisnava alike. Suso 
cut deep in his breast the name of Jesus as a love-token, so 
that the marks of the letters remained all his life about 
the length of a finger-joint. 4 The devotees of all sects in 
India, especially, the Vaisnavas have worn the name on 
their breasts and Vaidyapati gives a pathetic and devo¬ 
tional interest to this act in his celebrated lines “Ye 
maids,” says Radha, “that are with me, and see my death 
imminent, write Krxna'-s name all over my body”. 6 

1 3TO' 41(1*1 3tf*TOl &—Divine Frenzy—See Typical 

Selections from old Bengali Literature p. 1606. 

* Christian mysticism, p. 371. 


ysct <m, strcu c<t* 

stMa arct*i w r. 

wff ffn nw i ’wt 

SR Sw, attaint Still ?’’ 


See 'fypical Selections from old Bengali Literature Part II p. 1066. 
* Christian Mysticism by Inge p. 196. 
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The East and West in quest of the Primeval Light, of 
'which a single ray has been caught by the glorious sun, 
have travelled by the same path, and when they have 
found the light, what wonder that their descriptions should 
be so similar? All shrines meet at the gate of heaven; 
Mecca, Jerusalem and Benares shake hands with one 
another in the way leading to the landing Ghat of that 
faith which flows from the soul and makes the waters of 
the Ganges and the Jordan holy. 

If my lectures in connection with Vaisnavism shall 
help, in however small a .degree, in making a further step 
towards the East and West understanding each other in 
the light of the materials, contained in the following; 
pages, most of which will be brought before you, I believe 
for the first time, I shall consider my labours as amply 
rewarded. My industry has been great; if I fail because 
of any lack of power, I shall deserve the forbearing 
indulgence of my learned audience, but not their harsh 
comment. 

I have not taken the word medieval in its ordinary 
sense. In European History the medieval age begins 
with the period intervening between the decline of the 
Roman power and the Revival of letters. But the Vaisnava 
literature in Bengal , the subject of my leetuees, commences 
from the 11th or 12 th century. If by this period we may 
be permitted to mean its early period, the middle period 
will necessarily be the one that follows it. I have therefore 
taken the period immediately subsequent to Chaitanya as 
forming the scope of my lectures, and in doing so I have 
stepped beyond the limit of the medieval age, as defined by 
Hallam and other writers in regard to European History, 
3iy a century or more. 
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The historical portion of the Vasnava Literature 
dealt with in these lecture, (pp. 83-182) contains much 
new matter and I shall be interested to know how this 
portion particularly is received by my readers. I have to 
state here that my lectures are confined to an account of 
the Bengali Vaisnavas 


In conclusion I have to offer sincere thanks to my 
friend Mr. J. D. Anderson for revising the book and writ¬ 
ing a preface to it. My friend Mr. M. T. Kennedy of 
Calcutta kindly read some proofs and I am grateful to him 
for this kind act. 


7, Bisva/cosha Lane, Calcutta.') 

• DIKESIICHANDRA SEN. 
The 12th August, 1916. )■ 
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VAISNAVA LITERATURE 

OF 

Mediaeval Bengal 


CHAPTER I 

I. The early period of Vai§nava Literature. 

II. Vrndavana restored, its importance as a centre of Vaisnava 
learning. 

HI. The great Bengali masters who revived its old glories—their 
works. 

IV. Tho works written in Bengal immediately before tho middle 
period of Vai?nava Literature. 

7. The early period of Vaisnava Literature. 

The early period of Vaisnava literature in Bengal, so 
far as is traceable from the resources now available, 
commences with the lays of Jayadeva and those of 
another poet who lived in a still earlier age, and of whom 

Mithila—a centre of 1 slla11 luWe to s P eak presently. 
Gw"' 118 nfter tte fal1 of Jayadeva was a contemporary of 
Laksmana Sen, the last Hindu 
King of Gaur, who reigned from 1168 to 1199 A. D. 
When the Sen dynasty was driven from Gaur by the 
invading Moslem armies in 1199 A.D., the Maithii court, 
which had hitherto acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
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eror of Gaur, became the resort of the Brahmin 
scholars and poets who no longer claimed any locus standi 
in their old capital city. The tradition of Bengali learning 
passed to Mithila which became with Benares, oue of 
the chief centres of the scholars of Eastern India for a 
few centuries. Thus do we account for the fact that the 
divine lyrics of Radha-Krsna-love in the unparalleled 
melody of Jayadeva’s Sanskrit were echoed a century and 
a half later in Vidyapati's mellifluous Maithil verse. 
The conferring of the title of 'Abhinava Jayadeva’, 1 a 
new Jayadeva, on Vidyapati by Qiva Sim ha, the King of 
Mithila, proves' that the spirit of the great lyric- 
master of Bengal inspired the poet-laureate of the Maithil 
court. 


We find several versions of some poems of Umapati 
Umapati’s Radha-Kr?na extant both in Mithila and Bengal. 
son £ 8. There is a tradition current in 

Mithila that Umapati was a native of that region, and a 
contemporary of Vidyapati. We need not credit such 
traditions any more than those which were related in 
Bengal about Vidyapati himself, half a century ago, 
announcing that the poet was born somewhere near 
Raniganj. 2 When a historical problem offered a puzzling 
point, the old man of the village of an earlier generation 
would not wait for evidence, but quickly solved it by 
consulting his fancy. Prof. Aufrecht has fixed the date 
of this Umapati of Maithil tradition in the first half 


1 Vide the Copper-plate grant made to Vidyapati by (JJiva Sitnha 
by which the village Viefi was conferred on the poet. 

2 See Preface to the edition of Vidyapati and Chandidas by Jagafc 
Bandhu Bhadra. 
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early period. 

century 1 ; though Sir George Grierson accepts, 
without adducing any evidence, or entering into controversy, 
the tradition of Mithila and takes the poet to be a 
contemporary of Vidyapati. 2 The origin of the Maithil 
tradition is to be traced chiefly to a few couplets in 
which the names of both the poets appear together 
in the colophon. 3 We have many instances of such 
colophons bearing the names of two poets who belonged 
to widely different ages. The names of Vidyapati and 
Govinda Das occur together in a considerable number of 
poems, and we know that the latter poet 4 wanted only to 
associate his name with that of his predecessor aspiring 
to the fame of «saying something fine in the same 
strain. 

We have all heard of the poet Umilpati, the author of 
* Chandra-chu(Ja-charita\ Jayadeva refers to the flowery 
style of this poet’s songs. Some specimens of Umapati 
Dharass Sanskrit composition are also preserved in an 
inscription on a stone slab which once adorned the g*ate 
of the palace of Vijaya Sen, Laksmana Sen’s grandfather. 4 
It is possible that the vernacular songs in question were 
composed by this distinguished poet of Vijaya Sen’s court. 
The language of the poems is not a test by which the 
native place of the poet may be infallibly ascertained . We 
know how Vidyapati’s verses have been Bengalicised by 
the people of this country. The version of Umapati’s 
songs, current in Mithila, would in like manner be rendered 
closer to Maithili, whereas those to be found in the 

1 ZDMG, Vol xl, p. 1*3. 

2 Vernacular Literature of Hindusthan (1880) p. 11. 

3 Preface to Vidyapati, edited by Nogendranath Gupta (1908) 
J). 59. 

4 This Stone-slab is preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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igali anthologies, such as the Pada-Samudra, would 
retain their early Bengali forms. 


Umapati Dhara was an earlier poet than Jayadeva, 
and if Prof. Aufrecht's conclusions as to the date of 
Umapati are to be accepted, it will not be difficult to 
prove the identity of the two. If this is done it will 
follow that Radha-Krsna songs were not only first written 
in Sanskrit in Bengal so far back as the 12th Century, A.l)., 
but that they were written in her vernacular tongue in a 
still earlier age. The sensuous legend became clothed in a 
mystic garb in Bengal and communicated a divine message, 
responded to by the whole of Aryavarta in later times. 

Umapati Dhara was a native of Bengal and we refer 
our readers to Chandraprabha—a work written by Bharat 
Mallik in 1572 for further particulars about him. 

In the colophon Umapati invokes blessings on his 
patron whom he calls The king of all 

kings’—'the Lord of the lords of the 
three worlds.’ Allowing a considerable margin for this 
hyperbole, which was a characteristic of the poet accord¬ 
ing to Jayadeva, we must admit that this description 
alludes to a monarch who could not be short of a paramount 
prince. Here also the suggestion occurs that the poet 
refers to Vijaya Sen and not to Qiva Simha. 


The fact that such an eminent Sanskrit scholar and 
poet as Yidyapati was eager to associate his name with 
Umapati’s in his songs, proves the latter to have been 
at least ah equally distinguished man. This is certainly 
true of Umapati Dhara, who was ’the poet laureate of 
the court of a paramount Hindu king in an earlier age, 
as Vidyapati himself was that of (^iva Simha at a 
subsequent period. 
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Tmapati’s songs, three of which are given in the 
foot-note ( ' ), possess a genuine and intrinsic poetic 
merit. The line ^ ^ 

f^t ^ ft*ni r 


>(«) “’ttflf? ?t?S CSft (Rt? C?|C? I 

?1fg ’Ffirsi, ? ’ffir? cafe? ii 
cs)§ ?TO, facviTO ?tc? i 
c??s fi^sfi w *mf?tt?n 
fata?? ntit i 

its #w, if? | 1? CSTtfe itil II 
»lfa‘ffs SI ’I1?f? «tfl I 
«??? El? 1RV5 OT 3 C?t5f u 
3?f% §?Mfs ®? TOtc? i 
TOisl f^tfs $rtc? a” 


(!)) ?t*C? TO CS5I E?tl | 

if? Gift S$« CSt$? if?, 

^f?i \l : srafi S5 f1 ii 

a>?Vi ???, ?s? C^TfE?, 

^Itl f?TO? 1 

?<fvi ?fl?l, ^ faafsivi, 

f%^i ^ fpa *Wtc? ii 

TO^fs 8?, ’TO ?ft ’ifa^ffi 

f|i?i alia c®vi «tca i 

f-nfro ?t<r5i, ?t? ?ft ^jcf?, 

^ amlta o 

sra-g^? *ifa?fa arafi if? 

?!??* ■snfi fi^tt? i 

^5[f5 Sitt^tfs, 7 T? 5 i fcptfs nfs, 
?? ®ft? o 
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specially, in the second poem, where Radlia’s whole body 
is described as built by the Creator of essential flowers 
except only the heart which is of stone, is wonderfully 


ingenious. 

Whether the Umapati of these songs is the same poet 
whom we find mentioned in ‘the Songs Celestial’ of Jaydeva 
or not, it is certain that the capitals of some of the Maithil 
kings of old had poets who, following the tradition of the 
court of Laksmana Sen, sang of Rudha-Krsna-love after 
Jayadeva. The Maithil court had already adopted Laksmana 
Sen’s era known as the ‘ lasting/ and it was unmistakably 

(c) m i 

OSttt 9 TSItC c l D 

$f?i h cm ^ 

ii 

C^, 

CWI W I 

C*1 ^ II 

?f% s? H yH ^ C^ftC^ I 

7$-fj 7{ C$ff 

Ht 9 ! hi ^\m ii 
SHt 9 ^ 3ft 9 i3HH 

HlH I 

nfc*Tt Prantia II 

Vide ‘Kavi Vidyapati* by Trailakyanatha Bhattacharya 
PP. 124-125. 
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Maithila Court encou¬ 
rages Radha-Kfsua-songs. 


Iped with the influence of Bengal for a long time, 
though after the downfall of the Hindu power in this 
country Mithila was destined to hold the premier posi¬ 
tion in learning for some centuries, till once more it was 
•conquered by Bengal—not indeed by the invading arms of 
her soldiers, but by the glorious band of scholars of whom 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and Raghunatha (^iromani were 
the most conspicuous in the 16th century. 

We find several poets of Mithila who sang of Radha 
and Krsna in the loth century. 
Among these we may name Naudi- 
pati, Jayananda, Chaturbhuja, Kavi^ekhara, Bhanjan and 
Chakrapani, who were either contemporaries of Chaitanya 
or flourished shortly after him. The court of Mithila 
continued to keep tradition of appointing poets laureate to 
sing songs on Radha and Krsna in the vernacular dialect 
up to quite recent times. We have come across such 
poems written by a successive generation of poets sucb as 
Sarasarama, the favourite poet of Raja Sundara Simha 
who reigned from 1642-1662 A.D., Modanarayana and 
Ke<;ava, the poets of the court of llaja Pratapa Simha 
(1760-1776) and Bhanunatha, the poet laureate of Raja 
Mahegvara Siiiiha (1850-1860 A.D.). 

But it appears that though the Maithil kings tried 

to keep up the poetical tradition of the court of the Sen- 

„ . A1 , , c kings of Bengal by appointing 
But the real home of & J 11 ° 

Radha-Krsna songs is these 'Abhinava Jayadevas to sing- 

Benga1, ing songs of ltadha-Krsna-love, 

the people there did not truely appreciate this class of 

poetry as keenly as the Bengalis did. In Bengal Rfidha- 

Krsna-songs were an indigenous growth and had been 

loved in her cities and her villages alike, long before 
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iva flourished. New tunes and modes of music 
were invented in particular epochs and improved 
upon by succeeding generations in order to sing these 
songs with effect. In Mithila this class of poetry, as 
I have just stated, had no great attraction for the 
people. Even the celestial songs of Yidyapati had but 
few listeners in his own native land. Babu Nagendra 
uatha Gupta, the learned editor of VidyapatBs poems 
writes : “In Mithila the people scarcely sing Yidyapati’s 
songs on Radha-Krsna,” ( 1 ) whereas in Bengal they are on 
the lips of every street-beggar.” 

The ingenuity of Bengali scholars is apparent in them ; 
they have partially paraphrased these songs, introducing into 
them a considerable number of Bengali words. The lyrical 
master-pieces have thus been made understandable of the 
people in the mixed and quaint form current in this country. 
The extensive popularity of the Radha-Krlsna-songs of 
Yidyapati in Bengal is no doubt due to the appreciation 
in which they were held by Chaitanya; but it is also largely 
due to the natural aptitude and capacity of the Bengalis 
for grasping the mystic interpretations of emotional 
poetry more readily than any other people of India. I he 
perfect imagery of Yidyapati, of which it will be difficult 
to find the equal in the lyrical literature of Bengal, is due 
to the influence of the scholarly atmosphere of the Maithil 
court poetry; whereas the songs of the Vaisnava poets of 
Bengal voice the mystic yearnings of the soul for its 
beloved, not always in the high strained metaphorical 
language of the Maithil lyrics, but giving a far truer 




(i) See P. 7 of the Preface to Vidyapati’s songs edited by 
Babu Nagendranath Gupta (1912). 
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terpretatiou of the emotional ideals of the popular mind, 
than is to be found elsewhere in India. 


We thus see that the early literature of the Yaisnavas 
•of Bengal begins with Umapati, if our contention in 
regard to his identity with Umapati Dhara is admitted. 
It grows in its rythmical wealth of language with 
Jayadeva who is known t» European scholars by his 
Gitagovinda translated into English verse by Griffiths 
^and Sir Edwin Arnold. This literature reaches its full 
-development in the songs of Yidyapati, Chandidas and 
Narahari Sarkar, and subsequently in the biographies of 
Chaitanya and in the works giving an exposition of the 
Vaisnava theology which became gradually stereotyped, 
after Chaitauya’s direct influence was gone. The views 
propounded in these later works of the Bengali Yaisnavas 
showed a marked departure from the tenets of Maddha- 
■charya—the admitted founder of their sect—and earned 
for their exponents and followers the distinctive name of 
*Gaudiya Yaisnavas/ 


IT. Vrndavana restored , its importance as a centre of 
Va isna va learn ing . 

The three great masters, the apostles of the new faith, 
were of course Chaitanya, INTitySnanda and Advaita, !Next 
in rank were the six Gosvamls who were distinguished 
•alike for their profound scholarship and the piety of their 
lives. These were Rupa, Sanatana, Raghunatha Das, 




'aghunatha Bhatta, Gopala Bhatta and Jlva Gosvami. 


They all lived in Vrndavana during 

Vrindavana monopolises ‘ pi* 

•all anthority in regard to a considerable portion or their 

S“ re0fthe Cha ” Kves. This city had thus already 

become a centre of Vaisnava 

learning. No book that did not bear the stamp and seal 

•of these six Gosvamis of Vrndavana was recognised as 

a standard authority in the 16th century. No saintly 

person of that period among the Bengali Vaisnavas who 

had not sat at the feet o? at least some one of these 

masters and received instruction from him, inspired perfect 

confidence in the Vaisnava community. There was none 

among the Vaisnavas of this period in Bengal who did 

not consider it the highest goal of his life—‘the butt-end 

•and the sea-mark of his utmost sail’—to be privileged 

to live at least for a while in the blessed country where 

the early years of Krsna's life were spent. The Bengali 

works written by the Vaisnavas in the latter part of the 

16th century are full of passionate panegyrics of the 

holy city of Vrndavana. Numerous works such as the 

V raj aj ia r i k ram a by Narahari Chakra varli give an exact 

topography of the sacred shrine, detailing the legendary 

tales of Krma's life with which each favoured spot there 

is associated. 

The six masters—the Gosvamis—gave exposition of 

Vaisnava ideas become the highest religious philosophy of 
■stereotyped. the Vaisnavas in their works writ¬ 

ten in Sanskrit. But while they possess the unique value 
of great scholarship and the stamp of the unspotted 
lives that their writers led, these great works, it must be 
admitted, were more or less of a sectarian character. The 
cult of emotion was explained in its minute details and 
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stereotyped and conventional. Certain fixed ideas 
supported by great learning were allowed to take strong 
bold of tbe Yaisnava community, who would not admit 
anything in regard to Vaisnavism beyond these. They 
would not listen to or credit any information about 
Chaitanya which did not directly or indirectly emanate 
from the six masters. Chaitanya Charitamrta and Chaitanya 
Bhagavata are admittedly the two great standard bio¬ 
graphies of the Master ; the latter work specially is marked 
by stupendous learning and ardent faith derived fiom the 
direct influence of the six Gosvamls. But both these 
works contain matter which none but the orthodox 
Vaisnava could be expected to believe. Details derived 
from extraneous sources, even if recorded in contemporary 
writings, were not credited by tbe orthodox \ aisnavas 
if they did not conform to the account given in these 
two biographies. Yet these two works often give but 
meagre accounts of particular episodes of the life of the 
Master, having been written long after he had passed 
away from this world; whereas there are contemporary 
works which give true and vivid information about such 
points, but are held in disregard, because some of the 
facts inserted in them do not tally with those to be found 
in the ‘ standard works. ’ I may refer for instance to the 
famous Karcha which gives an account of a portion of 
Chaitanya's life, written by Govinda Das who was an 
eye-witness of what he described. In it we find that 
Chaitanya displayed ecstasies of devotion at the sight of 
the temples of Kali and Gane^a. Wherever people paid 
their tribute of worship to God, under whatever form or 
name they might do so, the Master found something to 
inspire his emotion, and passed into a state of trance at the 
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remembrance. The orthodox Vaisnava community took 
a hostile attitude towards Kali-worship and could not, for 
obvious reasons, credit such catholic statements. This is 
also the case with the accounts left by another biographer 
and contemporary of Chaitanya—Jayananda. This 
author has described the manner in which Chaitanya 
passed away from this world. It is stated that in August, 
1533, Chaitanya received a hurt in his left foot from a 
brickbat from a fall when absorbed in an ecstatic trance 
during the Car-festivity of Jagannatha. On the 3rd day 
pain increased and he got fever, and on the 6th he quitt¬ 
ed this mortal fiame. The biographers of Chaitanya do 
not state when and how he breathed his last. They did 
not love to touch a subject which caused them pain. The 
tradition of the country is that his body having nothing 
material in it passed into that of Jagannatha, or according 
to other accounts, into that of Gopinatha at Puri. The 
pandas the priests of the shrine, relate this story and earn 
something from the pious pilgrims by doing so. The 
account given by Jayananda dispels this halo of super¬ 
natural glory, and shows Chaitanya as liable to the common 
fate of men. Hence Jayananda's Chaitanya Mangal is 
discredited by the orthodox Vaisnavas, though the work 
describes many points in Chaitanya’s life which carry 
an undeniable authenticity and illuminate some of the 
obscure corners of the social and political history of the 


times. 

Thus do we see that the works written under the direct 
or indirect control of the six GosvamTs, or in a few cases 
such as the Chaitanya Chandrodaya by Kavikarnapura 
and the Chaitanya Mangala by Lochana Das, written by 
the order of some of the reputed personal friends of 
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Chaitanya as Murari Gapta and Narahari Sarkar, 
carried the highest authority among the Vaisnavas. Stray 
literary or historical attempts which were not submitted to 
these scholars for scrutiny failed for obvious reasons to 
obtain recognition from them, though some of them 
possessed unquestionable authenticity. Facts had to be 
observed and interpreted in the light of the propaganda of 
the later Vaisnava worthies, otherwise they were not credit¬ 
ed. vTlms do we see that the Chaitanya Bhagavata, which 
was written by Vrindavana Das while living at the village 
of Denur in the district of Burdwan in the year 1573, had 
to be sent to Vrndavana for the approval of the six 
gosvamis and their learned companions such as Lokanatha 
and Bhugarva. The work received their full approval 
and Chaitanya 'Mangal, the original name of the book, 
was changed by these masters into Chaitanya Bhagavata 1 ; 
for the ingenuity of the author had made this biography 
of Chaitanya correspond in its wire-drawn comparisons to 
the accounts of Krsna's life as told in the Bhagavata. 
This helped to raise Chaitanya to the status of an 
incarnation of Krsna. The Sanskrit and Bengali works 
written by the six gosvanns were sent to Bengal, where 
a large number of copies of each was prepared and 
circulated among believers. All later books on Vaisnavism, 
in order to claim any recognition, had to quote from these 
authoritative works in support of the views and even 
facts that were promulgated. We find that five hundred 
copies of the Premavilasa, a work to which I shall have 
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to refer later on. were prepared immediately after it was- 
written and circulated among the Vaisnavas. 1 

AVe have thus seen the importance of the works- 
written in Vrndavana in the 16th century and their bearing 
on the succeeding literature of the Vaisnavas. Our present 
scope will include those works which elaborate and supple¬ 
ment the Chaitanya literature produced during his life-time,, 
and embody the account of all important later developments 
in the Yaisnava history. This takes us to the affairs 
after 1534, the year in which Chaitanya quitted this 
world. The literature of this period ends with the 
Bhaktiratnakara written in 1723 A.D. 

The modern period, if any account of it should be 
written, dates from after this time. But we are not at 
present concerned with its history. 

Though I shall describe at some length the period 153.4- 
1725 A.D., I must first of all mention the important 
works of the immediately preceding period, without- a, 
reference to which facts regarding the history of the epoch 
with which we shall more directly concern ourselves in 
course of these lectures will not be fully illustrated or 
explained. A review of the success achieved by the great 
Yaisnava worthies at Yrindavana and an enumeration of 
their works will form the indispensible back-ground against 
which a history of the Vaisnavas of the later period will 
have to be shown. 

As the luminous figures of the three great apostles, 
Chaitanya, Nityananda and Advaita, pass away from the 


1 See index to the 16th Chapter of the printed 
Premavilusa, edited by Jasodalal Banik. 
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'IrorKou of Vaisnava history, the spectacle of another 
■brilliant trio, blended in the harmony of sweet faith and 
■spiritual ideal, rises to our view, and the success they 
attained appears even more striking since the great lives 
•which preceded them had already prepared the field and 
created a congenial atmosphere for their work. The 
recognition the Vaisnava community has given to Qrinivasa, 
Narottama and ^yamananda will appear from the fact that 
the first is revered by them as an incarnation of Chaitanya 
himself, the second of Nityananda, and the third of 
Advaita. 1 A vast literature sprang up describing the 
works of the trio, and the Radba-Krsna-songs once more 
found an inspiring impetus from their lives as they had 
done in a previous era from those of the three apostles 
headed by Chaitanya. Nityananda Dlls, Narahari Chakra- 
varti, Govinda Das, Ramachandra Das, A alarama Das, 
Juana Das and a host of other gifted writers belong to 
this period of Vaisnava history. But before we come to 
them we propose to reconnoitre the back ground first, 
•specially the history of;Vrndavana glorified and restored 
by the Bengali Vaisnavas—a history which as I have 
already stated—has such a large bearing on the development 
of the Vaisnava movement of the succeeding period. 


o 


A rndavana has, from the most ancient times, enjoyed 
iigh repute as a celebrated Hindu shrine. It is some- 
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iix miles to the north of Mathura and is washed on 


three sides by the river Jamuna 
“ which first makes an abrupt turn 
to the north and then as sudden a 


A brief survey of the 
history of Vrndavana, 
ancient and modern. 


return upon its accustomed southern course". 1 For many 
centuries, however, it was a wild and uninhabited jungle 
visited by pious pilgrims at long intervals of time and 
looked very much like the present Bhandirvana, on the 
opposite bank of the Jamuna,—a place of equal sanctity 
in ancient Sanskrit literature. The word ‘ Vrnda’ means 
the ‘ Tulasi ’ plant (Ocymmum sanctum) and the shrine 
seems to have been originally named after the sacred 
aromatic herb, though in later times the legend of a 
Gopi named Yrinda was invented to give a poetic colour 
and a sacredness to the place. “ The neighbouring 
country teems with cattle ; the straggling herds of oxen 
and buffaloes, often outnumbering the human population" 
now graze where the god of the cow-herds had once 
sweetly played on the banks of the sacred Jamuna. 

Mathura, and indeed the whole of the adjacent country 
known as the Braja-mandala, was full of the finest 
temples and buildings that India could boast of in the 
period immediately before the Mahomedan invasion. From 
1017 A.D. there descended on this flourishing city a 
series of invading raids of Muslim iconoclasts in rapid 
succession reducing its great temples and architectural 
monuments to dust. The Tarikhi jamina a record of the 
life of Sultan Mahmud, says : 

“ If any emperor would ever dream of building 
palaces and temples like those of Mathura, he would 


1 History of Mathura by Growse (1882) p. 184. 
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pend thousands o£ golden drachmes. But it is 
doubtful if the best sculptors and artists of the world 
would be able to build a city like this working uninter¬ 
ruptedly for two hundred years”. 

The temples of Mathura, by the evidence of the same 
historian, contained five images of solid gold, each 15 feet 
Wgh, the eyes of the images were made of diamonds, 
<3ach worth not less than 5,000 golden drachmes, the' 
emeralds in which they were set surpassed in transparency 
mid brightness the most brilliant crystals and the pure 
water of hill streams. On the 2nd December, 1018 the 
city with its unmatched splendour was destroyed by 
Sultan Mahmud. During 11S8-1515, when it had only 
partially recovered from this calamity, it was again a 
scene of devastation owing to the raids of Sekandar 
Lodi. In 1636 Mursed Ali was appointed governor of 
Mathura and of the Mahavana by Shajahan. He had 
orders laid upon him to destroy every vestige of all sacred 
places of Hindu worship. In 1661, AuranzeVs General 
Abdun Navi again attacked the ill-fated city, and used 
the materials oi its temples to build mosques on the 
banks of the Jamuna. The magnificent temple of ELe<java 
Deva had been repaired by Vlrasimha of Urcha at a cost 
of 33 lakhs of Rupees. This was demolished by Auranzeb. 

lhus the whole of the tract called the Brajamand&la 
extending over 1453 sq. miles and specially the 
Vrndavana—the scene of Krsna’s childhood—lay desolate 
mxl filled with jungles, where the Hindu pilgrims dreamt 
of the past glory of their race and shed tears over the 
departed splendour and the sanctity which still attached 
itself to the name of the place. Tod, the author of the 
history of Rajasthan, writes ;— 
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“Though the groves of Yrnda, in which Krsna 
disported with the Gopis, no longer resound to the echoes 
of his flute; though the waters of the Jamunil are daily 
polluted with the blood of the sacred kine, still it is the 
holy land of the pilgrim, the sacred Jordan of his fancy, 
on whose banks he ma} r sit and weep, as did the banished 
Israelite of old, for the glories of Mathura—his 
Jerusalem.” 


Though the dreams of the monarchs anxious to 
found temples of unsurpassed beauty and splendour— 
dreams realized by the herculine efforts of sculptors and 
artists for ages,—vanished for ever, it was reserved 
for Yrndavana to redeem, in however small degree, its 
ancient glory in the 16th century. All on a sudden her 
structures rose “as by the touch of amagi&Ws wand” 
and the city became once more a seat of temples of rare 
architectural beauty. How this happened is a tale worth 
telling to Bengali students, for most of you have no doubt 
heard that this was done by the influence of Chaitanya 
and some of his colleagues, although they were but ascetics 
and beggars and had nothing themselves to contribute 
to the material development of the place. Says 
Mr. Growse, the historian of Mathura, “ The community 
of the Bengali Vaisnavas had a more marked influence 
over Yr in da van a than of the others (sects of Vaisnavas) 
since it was Chaitanya, the founder of the sect, whose 
immediate disciples were its first temple builders.” 1 


Growse’s History of Mathura, p. J97. 
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III The Great Bengali masters iclio revived the glories 
of Vrnddvana—their works. 

In my previous lectures in connection with Ram tan n 
_ Lahiri Fellowship I dwelt upon 

some facts regarding Madha¬ 
vendra Purl and Lokanatha ©osvSmi. As they were 
the pioneers of the Vaisnava movements which reached 
their full development in the IGth century, I shall, with 
your permission, give a summary of some facts about them 
already told by me, and shall expand others which have 
ft bearing on the history of VrndSvana. 

the great Bengali ascetic who, charmed with its 
association with Krsna, first dwelt for a long period of 
his life on the banks of the dark watered JamunS— in 
the groves known as the Vrndavana, was Madhavendra 
Purt — a disciple 0 f Laksmi tirtha of the Maddhi sect of 
the \ aisnavas. His pious life and fervid faith cast a 
spell on the sacred shrine attracting a number of Bengali 
pilgrims, who became his disciples and admirers. We 
have already narrated the beautiful legend told about 
the manner in which he recovered 
the image of Gopak ( the young 
Krsna) in the holy city. It was not his custom to 
seek alms of any one. He lived upon what chance 
brought him without begging, and day and night contem¬ 
plated Krsna's dark blue image, which, repeated in the 
blue-tinted dark ranks of summer clouds became to his 
fascinated gaze a source of ever new' delights and a 
symbol of the Infinite. As often as he saw the storm- 
clouds arise, and w’atclied a flash of lightning passing 
through its bosom, the vision of his Krsna clothed in 


The legend of Gopala. 
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•le became distinct to his mind’s eye and he swooned 
in ecstasy of joy. 1 These visions followed him every 
where and intoxicated him with joy to such a degree 
that in the words of the great Bengali poet of the 18th 
century, Ramaprasada, it could be truly said of the 
Vaisna.a saint that ‘It was his emotions that made him 
mad, but the drunkards thought that he was drunk with 


On reaching Yrndavana Madhava sat under a tree in 
the evening and cared not that he had eaten nothing the 
whole day. It was the vision that fed his spiritual life 
and what mattered it, if his body was starving? Here a 
cowherd stood before him offering him a jar full of milk. 
The lad’s dusky complexion resembling that of Krsna 
pleased the saint more than the offered draught, He 
accepted the gift ; whereupon the cowherd disappeared. 
During the whole night Madhava thought of his God and 
communed with him, so that the material world altogether 
vanished from the plane of his exalted emotion. In the 
latter part of the night when sleep for a short while 
came upon his eye-lids, he saw the same young cowherd 
standing before him with an imploring look. “ There in 
the dense forest on the Anna-kuta hill ,” said he, " I am 
buried under earth by the fostering care of a Brahmin 
who wanted to save me from the iconoclast’s hands. I 
am ill at ease, Madhava, I am the lord of these groves. 
Save me if you can, long have I waited for you, for you 

**'m ^ o 55 

Chaitanya Bhagavata. 

Ramaprasada. 
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one of the few who have loved me with a whole 
heart.” The story of how Madhava recovered the image 
•oi Gopala with the help of Brajavasls has been fully 


related by me in my previous lectures. Madhava brought 
two priests from Bengal who became the first Bengali 
custodians of a Vaisnava temple at Yrndavana. 

Madhava travelled to Puri all alone passing through 

Madhava travels to Pari. trial ® aud tr0ub,eS ^ the 

way and heedless as ever of 

physical pain, at a time when the main road from the 
up country was blocked by warfare amongst local rulers 
in order to bring scented sandal woods and a guru for 
decorating the image of Gopala. It was Madhavendra 
who imparted bhakti to Advaitacharya, and it was at the 
feet of this celebrated master that Nitvananda sat at 
^ r n d8'vana to receive instruction in the Vaisnava Qastras. 
Madhavendra was once in the valley of (^riparvata in the 
Deccan, and there also Nityauanda saw the ascetic in one 


of his trances and clasped his feet, and held them to his 


The great respect in 
which he is held by all 
Vaisnava- apostles. 
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bosom, saying ‘Oh lucky day ! 
reward ot visiting all these shrines 
God has vouchsafed me to-day. I 
bavu seen the f eet of my venerable master. The sight of thy 
wonderful faith has hallowed my life. 1 ” We have stated 
elsewhere that among the Bengali disciples of Madhavendra 
were Ke^ava Bharat! and I<;wara Purl, the Gurus of 
•Chaitanya, Pundarlka Vidyanidhi whom Chaitanya revered 
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^asTfather, and Madhava Mi<}ra, the father of Gadadhara, 
the celebrated follower of Chaitanya. 

Chaitanya himself, though he had not the good fortune 
of meeting Madhavendra, as the latter died when Chaitanya 
was a mere child, often paid a respectful tribute of 
admiration to the memory of the illustrious leader of the 
Maddhi sect. He always spoke in terms of great appreciation 
of his venerable predecessor who first lighted the torch 
.of bhakti in Bengal. At Puri he once recited the famous 
<;loka beginning with composed by 

Madhavendra, with a voice trembling with emotion of joy 
and saying that as the diamond Kaustuva was the most 
valued amongst all precious stones, the couplet he recited 
was unmatched in all human poetry. 1 

Narottama, the princely ascetic of the 16th century, 
began his work Sadhanatatwa with the following hymn 
in praise of Madhavendra: 

“All honour to Madhavendra Purl—from whom flowed 
the first stream of hhahli (in Bengal).” 2 . 


Nearly half a century passed away after Madhavendra 
Purl placed the image of Gopala 

Lok&D^uthsi & Bhugarva. , n ■> • ii • -rr -i _ 

on the Govardhana lull in Vrndiv- 

vana when two way-farers again crossed the borders 


1 "swi wj ^thrift i 
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Chaitanya Charitajnrta, Macthyakbanda. 

fry STO W&fa II” 

Saclhya Sadhana Tattva. 

For a full account of Madhavendra Purl the reader is referred to 
•Chantanya Charitamrta. 
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of Bengal in order to visit the holy city of the Yaisnavas 
—nay to live there permanently by the order of Chaitanya.. 
These two Bengalis were Iiokanatha Goswami and 
Bhngarva. 

Lokanath was a son of Padmanatha Chakravarti of 
Talgoria in Jessore. Iiis mother's name was Slta. The 
family enjoyed a great respectability as hilin Brahmins, 
lie was a diligent student of Sanskrit Philosophy in his 
early years, and, it is said, showed indications of turning 
a hermit when only 20. His parents were alarmed and 
proposed a match for him. But he fled from Talgoria 

The Master’s orders in- one night in 1510 A.D 1 . Icana 
Nagara in his ‘Advaita Pmkac;a r 
says that Lokanath was a fellow student of Chaitanya 
in the tol of Ganga Das Pundit and had travelled 
with him in Eastern Bengal. Be that as it may, he 
came to Navadwip in 1510 once more, and saw the 
Master who received him with kindness; but ordered 
that he should at once go to Vrndavana to identify the 
places sacred by the association with Krisna. Lokanath 
fell at the blaster’s feet and asked why of all others he 
should be selected for the task and be deprived of the 
pleasure of being in his god-like presence. In replv 
C haitanya said “Lokanath, you and I are not meant for 

1 This date is obtained from the circumstance that Lokanatha 
P?ud his visit to Chaitanya immediately before his Samyasa which took 
place in 1510 A.D. The particulars of Lokanatha’s life are to be 
found in Narottama Vilasa by Narahari Chakravarty written early in 
the eighteenth century and in the Premvilasa which is an earlier 
historical work (written about 1630 A.D). Babu Sisirkumar Ghosh 
'"’ho depended on ihe materials obtained from the above two and other 
kooks such as the Anuraga-Valli has given an excellent sketch of 
lokanatha in his Narottama Cliarita. 
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'“this world’s pleasures. Our paths will be other than 
those followed by common folk A higher duty calls you 
there. It is the propagation of faith outside Bengal by 
reclaiming the ancient shrine of Vrndavana.” 1 

With a heavy heart Lokanath left Navadwipa with 
Bhugarva Acharya—a disciple of 
ilu ioute Gadadhara Pandit—to fulfill the 

mission the Master had proposed for him. The pair of 
friends lightened the fatigue of the journey by dwelling 
again and again upon their one favoured topic—the 
wonderful story of Chaitanya’s devotion to God. They 
often wept to think of him. “ The five days I spent in 
his company at Nadia last time” said Lokanatha “ have 
been the greatest period of my life. They have opened to 
me a new heaven and a real one”. 

They came to Kajamuhal and heard reports of 
the great robber-gangs who infested the land. The people 
of the locality said that it would not be possible for them 
to travel to Vrndavana in the disturbed state of the 
country. They had to change their route and go by Tajpur* 
They reached Purneah, staying there for a short while, 
and went thence to Ajodhya. They next halted at 
Lucknow and it took them three days to reach Agra from 
there. They drank the holy waters of the Jumuna, and felt 
blessed thereby. On reaching Vrndavana tney lived for 
some time in a state of unspeakable joy, visiting the places 
where Krsna had sported with his fellow cowherds and with 
the gojris, The people of Vrndavana were attracted by 
their holy lives and by their great faith. The first joys of 
visiting a shrine so dear to the Vaisnavas by its association 

1 See Narottama Oharita by Sisirkumar Ghosh. 
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with Krsna, however, passed away and they felt a pang 
at the thought of never being permitted to return to Bengal 
as was the Master's command. The Premavilasa indicates 
the pathos of the situation in the touching words of 
Lokanatha. “I shall no longer see, Oh Lord, (Cliaitanya) 
thy blessed feet. The fulfilment of your command is the 
great object for which alone I endure my life. The heavenly 
delights of your company are vouchsafed to your other 
followers but they are not for me ! w 1 Anuragavalli 
describes him as a man always given to contemplation and 
of a self-scrutinising habit. He did not speak much ; when 
he did, his words were sweet to hear and powerfully 
impressed those who heard them. 2 

Chaitanya went to the Deccan in 1511. Lokanatha 

A fruitless search. start f d from VrndSvana in search 

of him, in the hope of meeting 
him somewhere outside Bengal. He however missed 
him at several stations arriving there after Chaitanya 
had left them. While still travelling in Southern 
India he heard that Chaitanya had reached Vrnda- 
vana. But when Lokanatha returned on receiving this 
information, Chaitanya had already left the holy city. 
The wished-for interview never took place; but Lokanatha 
did not swerve an inch from the Master's instructions. 
He practised austerities befitting a true hermit and led the 

1 ?ri cffpR i 

<2^ C*[ | 

ortRf i” 

Prema Vilasa. 

2 ^ i 
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life of quiet spiritual joy which attracted the young- 
generation of A aisnava scholars, some of whom like- 
Narcttama sat at his feet to receive instruction and 
distinguished themselves in the following age. He was 
no seeker of, nay, he despised all earthly glory and did not 
allow Krsna Das Kaviraja to make mention of him in his. 
great Memoir of Chaitanya. 1 


•o- 


Some facts about these worthies are given in detail 
„ t T1 _ in my lectures as Ramtanu Lahiri 

Sanatana and Rupa. 

Research bellow. The two brothers- 
exercised great influence on the people of YrndSvana and 
its vicinity in the 16th century. 2 

Rorn to princely fortunes they had surrendered their 
wealth. They were high officers of the Mahomedan 
Emperor of Gaur, but this exalted situation they gladly 
renounced to join the Master, and became hermits like 
him. They came to Yrndavatia at the behest of Chaitanya 
and lived a long life of continued work and piety there. 
Their reputation as scholars, as poets, and above all as 
holy men who had made great sacrifices for the cause of 
religion, was so high that the 

Akbar pays them a visit. __ ... , . 1 __ 

Emperor Akbar himself came to 
pay a visit to them at Vrndavana and became their 


1 See Prema Vilasa. 

* “The recognised leaders of Vrndavana community were by 
I'i'mo Riipa and Santana” Growse’s History of Mathura, p. 198. 
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ardent admirer. 1 When the Muhamedan Emperor showed 
such appreciation of their distinguished career, what marvel 
that his General Man Singh built the wonderful temple of 
Govindaji to enshrine the images of Krsna, which the 
ascetics worshipped, at a cost of a crore of Rupees. The 
pedigree and an account of the lives of Sanatana and 
Rupa are given below. [1 shall only barely touch upon 
those points detailed by me elsewhere in connection 
with their interview with Cliaitanya. I ask you, to 
read them again for the purpose of appreciating their 
great sacrifices and the high ideal that inspired them 
throughout their long lives which covered all but a full 
century.] 

Jagat Guru, a Maratha Brahmin, became the King of 
Karnat in the Deccan in 1381 A.D. and reigned till 11*14* 
A.D. Jagat Guru's son was Aniruddha who by his two wives 
had two sons, named Rupegwaraand Harihara. Aniruddha, 
the kiDg, died in 1416 A.D. Before his death, however, 


he had contracted a friendship with the Mahomedan 


King of Gaur who had paid a visit to his kingdom while 
travelling in Southern India. On the death of Aniruddha, 
there ensued a struggle between the half-brothers— 
Rupecjwara and Harihara; Rupe^wara was driven out of 
the kingdom and sought refuge in the court of 
the king of Gaur, who was his 
father's friend. He got the post 


The Pedigree. 


1 “Their fame spread so rapidly that in 1573 A.D. the Emperor Akbar 
■was induced to pay them a visit, and was taken blind-fold into the 
sacred enclosures of the Nidhuvana, whore such a marvellous vision was 
revealed to him, that he was fain to acknowledge the place as indeed a 
holy ground. Hence the cordial support which he gave to the attendant 
Pajas, when they expressed their wish to erect a series of buildings 
more worthy of the local divinity.” Drowse’s History of Mathura, p. 241. 
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of Minister to the Emperor and remained so till his death 
in 1433 A.D. Padmanava his son succeeded him in the 
post and built a country-house at Naihati. He had five 
sons,—Purusottama, Jagannatha, Narayana, Murari and 
Mukunda. Mukunda, the youngest son, had a son 
named Kumara Deva, who settled at Fateyabad 
in Backerganj. Kumardeva married an accomplished 
girl named Revati—a daughter of Harinarayana 
Vigarada of Madhaipur near Gaur. Madhaipur is 
two miles to the east of village Shahpur on the 
Mahananda river in the district of Maldaha. Kumara 
Deva lived for a time in his father-in-law’s house at 
Madhaipur. 

By Revati, Kumara had three sons,— Sanatana, Rupa and 
Vallabha, (alias Anupama.) Sanatana and Rupa were the 
names given to the brothers by Chaitanya. The names by 
which they were known in childhood were Amara and 
Santosa, respectively. Vallaba (alias Anupama) who was 
a great scholar and zealous worshipper of llama died in 
1517 A.D. Amara and Santosa adopted the Mahomedan 
faith and were known as Dabir Khas and Sakai* Mallik, 

Incidents before adopt, respectively till their conversion 
ing Sanayas. to Vaisnavism in 1516 A.D. from 

which date they have been known as Sanatana and 
Rupa, the names, as I have already said, w hich Chaitanya 
gave them. Sanatana and Rupa settled in a village named 
Ramakeli close to Gour. Hither the brothers biought a 
colony of Karnat Brahmins with whom they frequently 
discussed religious and other topics. Sanatana and Rupa 
were deeply versed in Sanskrit, Persian and Aiabic. Their 
teacher of Sanskrit was the renowned Sarvananda 
Vachaspati of Naihati and they also mastered Arabic and 
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sian with the help of Syed Fakir-ud-Din, a reputed 
scholar and Zemindar of Satgaon. 1 


Sauatana become the minister of Husen Saha and llvipa 
=also held a high position in that ruler’s court. They first 
'net Chaitanya at Ramakeli in 1016. Husen Saha had 
•deputed one of his officers named Ke$ava Chatri to make 
enquiries about Chaitanya in the meantime; and the 
subject of his wonderful devotion to God was discussed 
ln the Mos,cm court. The Master had evoked enthusiastic 
admiration in the locality and the Emperor is said to have 
become one of his admirers himself. 2 


After the interview, Rupa and his brother Anupama 

•renounced home and turned hermits. They travelled to 

Allahabad where they met the Master once more. They 

accompanied him to Benares and begged leave to go to Puri 

with him. But Chaitanya requested them to visit Vrnda- 

™ia first and then come to Bengal and meet him again at 

tin. Rupa went to Vrndavana with his brother. On their 

way lack the latter died. It was while travelling to Puri 

that Rupa conceived the idea of writing some dramas in 

anskiit. I he plot of one was roughly drawn up.® 

1 Ho plots of the two this play he thought of com- 
dramas. 

memorating the events of Krsna’s 
ife in ^ rndnvana and Mathura. Some preliminary verses 
wie written on the way and he contemplated a further 
development of the plot and characters. He came to a 


1 These accounts of their pedigree are found in the notes in 
Sanskrit left by Jlva Goswami, the reputed nephew of Sauatana and 
Rupaj some of the details are to be found in a Bengali work named 

Ravi Yidyapaty ” by Trailakyanath Bhattacharya. 

2 Chaitanya Charitamrta, Madhya Khanda. 

Chaitanya Charifcamrta Madhya Khanda 



^place named Satyavamapura by boat. There he dreamt 
that Satyavamli, the queen of Krsna, appeared to him and 
•ordered him not to embody the incidents of Vrndavana 
and Mathura in the same drama, but to deal with them 
separately. On reaching Puri he mentioned the plot of 
his drama, as he had conceived it, to the Master who said 
that the Krsna of Vrindavan and the Krsna of Mathura 
were not at all alike. While the former was love’s very 
self and an embodiment of sweetness ( madhtrya ), the 
latter manifested power ( ctigvarya ) as a monarch, establish- 

The Vidagdha Madhava * n g nnappioachable superiority 
and the Lalita Madhava. and m jght by his intellectual 

greatness and force of arms. The atmosphere of Vrnda¬ 
vana was one of absolute resignation, love for love’s 
sake, unconscious sacrifices of the highest order, 
and these should not be confused with material 
glories. 

Riipa had already advanced considerably with the plot 
of his drama; so he had to take considerable pains in 
recasting the original plan and in disintegrating it in 
two of its main features. The Chaitanya Charitamrta 
relates the circumstances in which some of the verses 
were written at Puri, and how greatly Chaitanya and Rama 
Ray, the Minister of Pratapa Rudra, admired them. But 
the two dramas were not completed till long after this 
time. The Vidagdha-Madhava was finished in 1532 and 
Lalita Madhava in 1546 A.D. I give below a resume 
•of these two wonderful dramas together with the same 
author’s Danakellkaumadl which are among the masterpieces 
•of literary composition in Sanskrit in the 16th century. 
No writer in Sanskrit from the 15th century downwards 
has shown poetical powers of such high order as Rfipa* 
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Vidagdha Madhava consists of seven acts. The 
1st is called the Benuninadavilasa—the effect of the music 
■of the divine flute; the 2nd—Manmathalekba—letters 
inspired by the God of Love; the 3rd, Radhasangama— 
the meeting of Radha with Krsna; 4th—The Venuharana 
—or the stealing of the flute; 5th Radhaprasadhana— 
the toilet of Radha; 6th (^aratvihara—the courtship of 
Autumn ; 7th—Gauritlrtha Vihara—the joys of the shrine 
•called Gauritirtha. 


Lalita Madhava consists of ten acts. The 1st is 
named Sayan Utsava or the evening plays; 2nd— 
Qamkhachudavadha or killing of the demon Qankhachuda; 
the 3rd Unmatta Radhika—Radhika gone mad with love; 
4th Radhabliisara or the stealing out of Radha to meet 
her lover, 5th Chandravalilllabha—the meeting with 
Chandravali; 6th Lalitaprapti—the meeting with Lalita; 
7th Nava Vrndavanasangama—the first meeting at Yrnda- 
*vana; 8th Yrndavanaviham—the dallying at Vrndavana; 
Uth Chitradargana or the Sight of the Picture; 10th 
Purnamanaratha—Fulfilment of Desire. 

It should be stated here that the love discussed 

Their spiritual meaning “ * he aW P^J 8 is S P iritual > 
inspite of the fact that it is 
•occasionally presented in a sensuous garb. Spiritual love 
was no phantom or willow-the-wisp with Rupa or with 
other followers of Chaitanya. Saniitana and Rupa were 
hermits of unspotted life and asceticism. They were 
mystics initiated in their blessed experience of communion 
^vith God by Chaitanya himself. Chaitauya Charitamrta 
■devotes two chapters to Chaitanya’s instructions imparted 
^o Rupa on rhetoric and on the exalted emotions of the 
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spiritual plane. In fact some of the Q/o/cas in the dramas, 
'such as 

“vjos vshsf^l i 

CifTS mvll II 

C^o <£11^1 TfT^tfenpllv I 

c*rl $?tFT o” 


Yidagdha Madhava, Canto ], Verse XVII. 


were composed on the spot, as Rupa witnessed Chaitanya’s 
ecstasies of spiritual joy. It is therefore but natural that 
the works of Rupa, inspite of their occasional apparent 
sensuousness, are revered as sacred books by the 
Vaisnavas. They only prove that religion and faith are 
no bitter doses for deseased souls, and that asceticism is 
not to be always associated with skeleton forms tortured 
by self denial and austerities. Sentiments of devotion 
to God are fountains of never-ceasing joy—the ambrosia 
of heaven vouchsafed to men and are sweet, delicious and 
congenial food for the soul. Many annotators have tried 
to interpret the works of Rupa and Sanatana in their 
proper spiritual light, and none of them is so conspicuous 
as Jlva Goswami, their nephew and disciple, and son of 
Anupama who died in 1517. 

Of the other works of Rilpa, all of which are in 


Sanskrit, the following are the 
most noted. The Ujjalanilamani 


Other works. 


describes the emotions of love and classifies them 
in d60 groups. The niceties of the feelings of a 
woman's heart are traced in all possible variety and 
treated in a scientific way with illustrations from Sanskrit 
classics. A brief resume of the contents of this book is to 
be found in the Bengali works Chaitanya Charitamrta and 
Bhaktiratnakara. 
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ihaktiratnamrtasindhu is a work treating the subject 
•bhakfi in an exhaustive manner. It is a complete survey 
of the emotional features of the Vaisnava religion and 
illustrates its principles from the lives of the saints. It 
was written in the year 1541 A.D. 

Natakchandrika, a work on Drama and Rhetoric. 

Dfinakelikaumadi, a drama which has already been 
mentioned. Its subject is the amours of Radha and 
Krsna. The artificial forms of Sanskrit style prevail in 
the works of Rupa. But though imagery and figures are 
constantly drawn from the inexhaustible source of 


Sanskrit literature which had already reached a finished 
stage of rhetorical ornamentation, llupa’s eyes, like those 
of all true poets, discover beauty for themselves, and do not 
blindly follow the classical traditions. 

The first stanza of Danakelikaumudi for instance 
may be taken as a typical one. It runs thus : 


In order to understand this verse one must first know 

A stanza from the what is meant by the word 
Danakelikaumudi. “ j n g ans krit poetics 

the word is used to mean a combination of seven 
•different emotions. The cloka traces these emotions in 
the glance of Radha, who all unexpectedly in the path 
to the market, is obstructed by Krsna. She is happy 
beyond measure at meeting her lover, but angry at his 
"want of prudence, her eyes redden with just wrath ; she 
is a wife and if discovered in in her lover’s company, woe 
will attend her, this fear brings a tear drop to her eyes; 


i 
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Avhile she enjoys the humour of her situation inspite of 
her danger, her eyes also indicate that she is proud of 
the attentions of her lover and is inwardly pleased. 
Kadha, thus caught in the arms of Krsna, manifests a 
complexity of emotion which is apparent in her glance; 
it is sweet, it is reproving, it is tearful, it is half-abashed, 
it is indicative of an inward joy and sense of appreciative 
humour, it is proud and at the same time slightly tinged 
with the flash of auger. Jlva Goswami in his com¬ 
mentary, the inspiration of which, no doubt, came from 
his uncle—the poet himself, details these emotions and at 
the same time emphasises the word and dwells 

upon the beauty of the stanza from another point of view, 
viz., that of the glance as compared to a blooming flower. 
There is a stage in the growth of a flower, when the bud 
bursts into blossom, still wet with dew, it seems to smile 
covertly, it opens its blossoms with what may well seem to 
be coyness, it resists the force of the air and yet yields 
to it gradually, and the flush on the petals may be 
interpreted to signify the momentary anger of the lover's 
heart. The growth of the bud to flower at this stage 
images the beauty of liadha/s glance in all its niceties in 
her puzzling situation. These are ingenously brought out 
by the commentator as he tries to explain the hidden 
beauties of the suggestive stanza. The word 
has a direct reference to a bud that is bursting, and the 
poet, without saying anything that the commentator 
has brought out, suggests the whole group of vision 
by this single word, though throughout the verse all 
other words chosen are apt to carry the simile of 
the bud without its being made too prominent or 
striking. 
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Verses like these inspite of their apparent ingenuity 
have a simple beauty of their own. They are not to be 
ascribed to the craze for strained similes and metaphors 
which characterises the writings of the mediaeval poets., 
Chaitanya displayed a hundred niceties of exalted emotion- 
in his love of God and, these were fountains of never- 
ceasing beauty to the admiring eyes of those who witnessed 
them. It is no wonder that the shades of tender feeling 
introduced by these poets sprang from minute observation- 
of the Master's ecstasies of love. The whole thing was- 
conceived from the sight of a mystic world—hitherto 
unknown to the people, and though put in the outward 
forms and phraseology of the material world, it always 
symbolised the spiritual and the abstract, brought within 
the range of human comprehension by Chaitanya's owa 
life. 


The Padmavail is an anthology of Radha Krsna songs 
containing 392 stanzas. It was annoted by Vlrchandra, 
son of Nityananda, and the comipentary was called 
Rasikarangada—the giver of delight to one who is an 
adept in love. An edition of this work was published by 
Pundit Ramnarayana of Berhampur in 1881 and a second 
edition was called for in 1910. 

I he Sankhepa Bhagabatamrta—as its name implies,, 
briefly relates some of the stories of the Bhagavata. 

Ilamsaduta and Uddhavasande^a—in these two poems 
Rad ha laments her separation from Krsna. Both of them 
describe messages of love on the model of Kali Das’s 
famous Megliaduta. 

Stavamalii—religious hymns addressed to Chaitanya 
an d Rad ha Krsna. 

Krsner janmatithi. 
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Gan ad ve 9 ad i pika—(in two parts). This work describes: 
the great apostles of the Vaisnava faith as incarnations: 
of the gopis of the Radha-Krsna legend. 

A n andam ahodid h i. 

Prajuktaksachandrika. 

Mathuramahatmya—a topography of Mathura and a. 
description of her glories. 

Govinda Virudavall. 

While Rupa’s works are characterised by a genial 
poetic flow and soaring flights of imagination, those of 
Sanatana, his elder brother, display a profundity of study 
and a mastery of the details of the Vaisnava scriptures, 
for which he now stands as the great law-giver and 
authority in matters concerning the customs of \ aisnava 


society. 

Chaitanya had suggested the lines on which the 

The Hari-bliakti Vilasa g reat w01 ' k - Haribhakti Vilasa, of 
bv Sanatana, Sanatana was written. This work 

svives a complete code of the ritual of Vaisnavism. 
Chaitanya Charitamrta (Maddhyakhanda, Chap. 24) gives 
a synopsis of the suggestions made by Chaitanya which 
were elaborated by Sanatana. The work gives details 
how images are to be made and how temples are to be 
founded, with an enumeration of various ceremonies which 
a Vaisnava should perform at the various stages of his 
life. It also gives details of chaste life according to the 
Vaisnava conception of morality and is full of interesting 
particulars as to the ceremonial portion of Vaisnavism, 
which for the purpose of comparative theology will be 
useful by offering a historical clue to the transformation of 
ancient Hindu and Buddhistic thought into comparatively 


modern forms. 
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^^Tke autfiorskip of this monumental work • skewing, as 
it does, extraordinary learning and a patient collation of 
facts on the part of Sanatana, is now ascribed to Gopala 
Bhatta. Chaitanya desired Sanatana not to introduce any 
matter into the work which could not be supported by some 
ancient authority, and so the author had to take immense 
pains to discover old texts while enunciating rules of 
conduct as briefly suggested by Chaitanya. Gop&la Bhatta 
simply expanded the work of Sanatana with some further 
illustrations ; and the work as it now stands is as great in 
size as in its usefulness to the Yaisnava community of 
Bengal. They are guided by the texts of the Haribhakti 
\ilasa in all matters of daily life. 

It was by Sanatana's wish that the book was published 
in the name of Gopala Bhatta. For before renouncing the 
world as a hermit, he had lived despised in Hindu society 
having once been a Mahomedan convert. Though by 
his great sacrifices, by his unique scholarship and by the 
unspotted character of his life he had now earned 
an exalted rank among the advanced Yaisnavas and 
was reckoned as Goswami or Guru by them, the 
whisper of the lay Hindu and even the Yaisnava 
community branded him with infamy • and no penance 
and sacrifice could induce the Hindu community of 
those days to look with respect and goodwill upon one 
who had even temporarily foregone the faith of his 
fathers. His sin was not expiated even by his 
becoming an ascetic—a Sadhu—of the first rank. The 
tradition of the grim and orthodox intolerance which 
Riipa and Sanatana met from the populace still lingers 
in the circumstance that at Ramakeli—their native 
village—no Hindu, even up to the present day, touches 
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Sanafcanti ? 8 bumility 


lie wafer of .{he. tank which was excavated by the orders 
of the brothers and still bears their names. 1 

No one was more alive to the popular sentiment than 
Sanatana himself, whose humility 
was without limit. He considered 
himself despised of others and was content with the 
sweetness which sprang from within him. He never 
viewed the sentiments of the people with anger or even 
a proud indifference. Humiliated by public opinion, lie 
considered himself the most humble of all living men. 
This humility, which was spontaneous, adorned his moral 
life and gave him a genuine respect for others. Thus 
did Sanatana publish his magnum opus in Gopala Bhatta , s 
name, wishing that its codes might be accepted by the 
Hindu community the more readily as coming from one who 
in their eyes was a genuine Brahmin. He, however, allowed 
the commentary called the Dikprakacjika, which he him* 
self wrote on the work, to stand in his own name. But it 
is an open secret now to the people who have any culture 
in Vaisnava history, that it was Sanatana and not Gopala 
Bhatta who composed the original work. This is indicated in 
Chaitanya Chari tamita (Chap. 24, Madhyakhanda) ; Jiva 
Goswami, Sanataua’s nephew, at the close of his commen¬ 
tary on the 10th Skanda of Bhagavata mentions Haribhakti- 
vilasa and the commentary on it as being both the work of 
his uncle. In 1554 A.D. Sanatana finished the celebrated 
commentary on the Bhagavata named Vaisnava-tosinl. The 
LoghutosinI—an abridgement of the same—was compiled 
ly Jiva when Sanatana was still alive. Sanatana 
also wrote the Bhagavatamrta in two parts, and supple¬ 
mented them with commentaries of his own. This is 
1 >Sco Kavi Viilyapati by Trailokyanatha Bhattacharya. 
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mentioned in the works of Krsna Das Adhikarij a pupil 
of Jiva. 

Rupa was born in 1490, and Sauatana in 1492. In some 
of the modern Vaisnava works the dates of the death of 
Sana tan a and Rupa are given as 1559 and 1565 A.D. respec- 


About the dates. fcive1 ^ But We have a lar S c maSS ° f 

evidence to prove that both the 

brothers died in 1591 having lived the full span of ft century. 

In the first place let me refer to the date on which the 
celebrated temple of Govindaji was built by Man Singh 
at A rndavana. The inscription says that the temple was 
completed in 1590 by the direction of the Gurus of 
Man Singh, Sauatana and Rupa. We kuow that ingeni¬ 
ous arguments may be advanced to the effect that the 


temple might have taken long years for its completion and 
though it was begun at the instauce of Sanataua and Rupa, 
the brothers might not have lived to see it completed. This 
view is not, however, correct. For we know that Orinivasa 
paid a visit to Vrndavana in the year 1592 when he 
found the temple of GovimUji complete. He was told on 
his arrival that it was only four months since Sauatana 
had died and that Rupa had died only four days before. 
Ht, theiefoie, failed to meet the venerable saints while they 
Jtt lived. -The year 1559 as the date on which Sanataua 
said to have died is incredible also from another point 
°£ 'view. Ho was alive in 1583, this we know for certain, 
as ^ va wrote his Loghutodnr in that year taking advice 
irom him. Qrinivasa stayed in Vrndavana for not less 
thati 6 or 7 years. He left it after 1597. This is borne 
•°ot by the authentic records preserved in the court of the 
of Visnupur. 1 All this evidence undisputedly 


kee tlie word “ Vi§nupnr ” in the Vi<jw&ko$a. 
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proves that Sanatana and Rupa died about the year 
1591 and at an interval of a little more than four 
months. 


JIVA GOSWAMI 

Jlva, the distinguished nephew of Sanatana and Rupa 
and son of Anupama, is described in the Premavilasa as 
being already very old when his uncles died. He could 
not have been less than 80 years of age at the time. He 
was, therefore, born early in the 

How JIva takes Sannvasa. , . T , 

16th century. He was a young 

lad when his father died and his uncles turned hermits. 
They had distributed their vast property among the poor 
and Brahmin scholars before renouncing home, reser¬ 
ving one fifth of the whole for the maintenance of their 
family, and even this was great wealth for Jlva—the sole 
heir to this share of the property. Sanatana and Rupa 
had removed their wives and other members of the family 
to Fatehabad before they followed Chaitanya. This was 
evidently with the object of making their family and 
property safe from the hands of the infuriated Emperor 
of Gaur who had sent Sanatana to jail from which the 
latter made his escape by the help of Mir Habul, the 
jailer. 

The widowed mother was full of admiration for the 
sacrifices made to religion by Sanatana and Rupa and by 
her own husband too, who had died prematurely. Chai- 
tanya’s name was a household word and each of his 
acts was described to Jlva, when a mere boy, in detail 
by the admiring mother with a fervour of faith 
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"which could not but make a lastiug impression on her 
young sou. 


Chaitanya disappeared from the world in 1533, and 
Jiva was a mere lad about this time. 1 One day he asked his 
mother how a man became a hermit. She with tearful 
eyes described the pathetic details of renunciation. The 
ochre-coloured cloth was to be put on, the daily meal was 
to be simple and earned by begging. A hermit must sleep 
under a tree, drive away all desires and anxieties from his 
heart, and sing the praises of the Lord alone. “ And, 
mother,” asked her attentive son, “did my dear father and 
uncles pass through all these hardships ? They were 
immensely rich and accustomed to the comforts of high 
life; how could they endure privation ?” The mother wept 
and said that they gladly suffered all hardship for 
the sake of religion and for the love they bore to Chai¬ 
tanya ; the sight of Chaitanya was so charming that men 
forgot all about the earth at the sight of him and cared not 
for the pains of physical life. Another day the lad put on 
an ochre-coloured cloth and took a staff in his hand and 
came to his mother and smiling said, “Mother, do I now 
look like a hermit ?” “\es, boy, how glorious you look— 
like a saviour of the world,” answered the unsuspecting 
mother. But the boy laughed only and said, “ So mother 
what a big saint am I now ! people should bow to me from 
henceforth.” The mother said, “But the hermit must 
shave liis head.” The next day, Jlva, a youth of about 
20, had his head shaven and still dressed in ochre-coloured 
doth came to his mother and said, “Mother, the goal of 
111 y father and uncles is mine too. Earth has lost all 


1 This anecdote is taken from the account of .Tiva Go9\vami given in. 
the 23rd chapter of the Premavilasa, 
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attractions for me. May the bliss attained by my uncles 
be mine from to-day. Adieu to world and adieu to you, 
dear mother.” So saying* he left home and his mother. 
She, taken by surprise and struck as by a thunder-bolt, 
swooned away in grief. 

Remarkably handsome was Jiva and accustomed to 
the ease of prosperous people. The hardships of a solitary 
journey on bare foot in those da}'s, when there were no 
good roads, must have been great. He came to Nadia 
and saw Nityananda in the house of Qrivasa. The 
celebrated courtyard which still bore the dust of 
Chaitanya’s feet was now a shrine, and with tearful eyes 
did the young hermit touch its ground reverentially. 

He next went to Benares where for some years he 
studied the Upanishads with a great scholar named 
Madhusudana "V achaspati and mastered the subject. He 
became gradually renowned as a prodigy of learning, and 
coming to his uncles at Vrndavana received a full course of 




His works. 


instructions in the Bhakti QSstras. - 
He wrote 25 works in Sanskrit, all 
of which are distinguished by great erudition and evident 
power of grasping current religious problems and solving 
them to his satisfaction. Some of these works are 
mentioned below. 

1. Harinamamrta Vyakarana—in which grammatical 

terminology is, as far as possible, associated with the name 
of Krsna. ' 4 

2. Commentary on the Bhagavata called the 
Kramasandar va. 

8. Satsondarva—a very remarkable work containing 
a dissertation on Yaisnava philosophy and the higher 
metaphysics. 
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4. Savva Samvadim—an elaborate philosophical 
■commentary of his own Satsandarva. 

5. Gopala-Champu—a work in prose and verse chiefly 
treating* of the love of Radha-Krsna. 

6. Durgama SangamanI—or a guide to obscure paths, 
leiug a commentary on the Bhaktiratnilmrtasindhu by 
Rupa. 

7. A commentaryyon the Bramhasamliita which was 
hi ought to Orissa by Chaitanya himself from a place 
named Mallhara on the Payosni river in the Deccan. 
It was found in the temple of Adi Ke ? ava there. 

8. A commentary on Krsna Karnamrta by Vihva 
Mangala Thakur. This work also was brought by 
■Chaitanya from the Deccan. 

9. Sutramahka—A grammatical work treating of the 
■derivation of words. 

10. Krsnarchanadipika which treats of the details 
■oi the ritual of Krsna- worship. 

A description of the contents of these works and of 
the remaining 15, most of which are commentaries on 
standard Vaisnava works, will be found in the first 
laranga of the Bhaktiratnakara. 

Some of these works were brought to Bengal about 
the year 1599 by Qrinivasa Acharyya. We are in 
possession of a large mass of correspondence between 
Jlva Goswami and some of his friends and admirers in 
Bengal. From these we learn that a number of his 
works, such as the Uttara-Champu, the HarinamSmrta 
\v»karana and the Madhava-Mahatmya were completed 
^nd fully revised before 1599, but his LaghutosinI, 
B u rgamasan gam an I and Gopala-Champu were not com¬ 
pleted till some time after that year. The latter works 
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(Present to Bengal by one Qyamadas AchSryya, a noted 


The universally respect- P^yer of tlie mrdanga and a son 


of Vyasacharya, tlie court-pundit 


•ed scholar. 


of Raja Vlra Hamvlra of Yana Visnupura. These letters 
also show that if any difficulties as to the interpretation of 
the sacred texts arose in Bengal, they were referred to 
Jiva Goswami, and his verdict on the points raised was 
accepted as final. Qrinivasa was much afflicted by the 
news of the death of his Guru Gopala Bhatta. Jiva 
Goswami, when he heard the news, wrote him thus :— 

“Indulgence in grief does not remove it but enhances 
it. (^rinivasa, know that griefs are unholy, showing the 
heart unreconciled to the will of Krsna. Both body and 
mind are always liable to pain, a conquest over them is 
true heroism.” 1 

We also find from this correspondence in what high 
esteem Jiva held the vernacular songs of Govinda Das, 
the renowned Vaisnava poet about whom I shall have 
to speak later on. 

An interesting incident showing the manner of life 


led by Sanatana, Riipa and Jiva, 
and the high ideal which inspired 


An interesting incident. 


the Vaisnavas of Vrndavana, is related in the Premavilasa 
by Nityiinanda Das. I shall briefly mention it here : s 

In a village named Bhitadiya near ‘Egiira Sindura 5 — 
once the capital of the Hindu kingdom Kamarupa (Assam), 

Rupa Narnyn.ua, as a a Brahmin Scholar named 

wayward child. Lak^minarayana, the husband of 

Kamala Devi, an accomplished woman and a beauty. He 

was a Varendra Brahmin and a Kulin. Rupa Narayana 


1 The Prema-Vilasa. Tlie Arddha-Vilasa. Letter III. 
a See the 19th Vilasa. 
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was their only son who, though of handsome features, 
was a wayward lad and mixed in bad company. 
He neglected his lessons though his father tried his 
utmost to reform him. Finally in despair the father 
ordered his wife to give the wicked son pieces of burnt 
wood for his meal instead of rice. The good lady 
remonstrated with her husband against so cruel a 
punishment, but as a faithful wife she dared not 
violate her husband’s commands and when serving his 
meal to young Rupanarayana, she placed a bit of burnt 
wood on the plate by the side of the rice. Rupa¬ 
narayana asked his mother as to what that piece of wood 
meant and she was obliged to confess her kindly stratagem. 
The young boy refused to eat the rice and said “Adieu 
to you dear mother, I shall mind my lessons from to-day, 
but you shall not see me for a long time.” He fled 
from home and went to a village named Panchavatl, where 
lie studied Sanskrit grammar. He next lived for some 
years at Nadia closely studying Logic and other branches 
of metaphysics. He was at Orissa about the year 1528, 
tt• , . where he paid a visit to Chaitanya. 

The young aspirant to learning 
did not, however, wait at Puri long, but went to Benares 
to complete his education. He got the title of Aeharya 
Rud visited Poona, which was in the 16th century a great 
seat of Sanskrit learning. He studied the Vedas aud 
Upanishads with Maratha 
Brahmius aud got the title of 

Saras wati. 

As a child he was wayward and strong-willed ; as a 
scholar lie became proud and self-assertive. He went about 
the country challenging learned scholars to discussion 


and great learning. 
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lie always proved invincible. No scholar m 
southern and upper India could 
The haughty scholar pj g owll in controversial 

discussion with Eupanarayana Saras wati, whose scholar¬ 
ship was as great as his talents, so that even veteran 
scholars older than him by many years held lum in dread. 
He assumed the title of Dikvijayi “or a conqueror of the 
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four quarters.” 

By the time Sanatana and llupa were known all over 
Northern India as its greatest scholars. Eupauarayana came 
to Vrndavana and in his usual arrogant tone challenged 

them to a free discussion on any subject they liked, lhe 

•hermits said they were not inclined to enter into any 
controversy with any one. “Are you not great scholars 
as people say ?” asked Eupanarayana jestingly. In reply 
they showed extreme meekness and said that their worth 
was exaggeiated and that they 
Meets Sanatana and Rupa. were fit persons to eo P e with 

such a young lion of scholarship as their assailant was. 
“Then you should give me a 'Jayapatra’—a letter 
acknowledging your complete defeat at my hands, ’ said 
Eupa.uirayana, and the brothers gladly gave him such a 
letter, writing what Eupanarayana himself dictated. It 
was not a document that they wrote and signed under 
compulsion but was the outcome of the overflowing and 
natural meekness of their spiritual souls. 

Full of vanity that the Goswamis did not venture to 
hold a disputation with him, EupanarByana heard that 
there was yet a nephew of the two scholars, who might 
. be his match and a worthy adversary. He visited Jlva, who 

heard from his assailant himself 
HU vanity ami defeat. that bis uncle8 had given him a 
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t* victory which the proud scholar construed as a 
result of fear. Jiva—himself a young man, was very 
angry at Rupnaray ana’s boasting, and at the humilation of 
his uncles. He held a disputation with him on the banks 
of the Jamuna. For five days they were on equal teims 
but on the sixth day Rupanarayana seemed to lose ground, 
and on the 7th his defeat was complete. The Advaitaviida 
or the theory of non-duality advocated by Rupanarayana 
was completely demobshed and that of duality which 
pi omulgated the belief in a personal god—the key-stone 
to A aisnava theology, was established. Bbakti was proved 
to be superior to J liana. 

Rupanarayana was now full of remorse on recollecting 
his anogant attitude towards Sanatana and Rupa. He 
came with tears in his eyes before them and said that he 
was a great sinner having belittled his masters out of 
sheer folly and.ignorance. 

Rupanarayana left Vrndavana in the year 1534, a 
completely reformed man and in later years accepted the 
post of councellor of Raja Narasimha Ray of Pakapalli 
(Paikpara). About whom we shall have to write hereafter. 

After the scholar had gone away Rupa called his 
nephew Jiva to him and said :— 

“\ou fool, you have put on the robes of an ascetic 
prematurely, you have not been able yet to conquer your 
pride and anger. In the blessed shrine of Vrndavana no 

. . one should dwell who asserts his 

Jiva Goswanu m disgrace. _ , , 

ownselt and ta a s pride in humi¬ 
liating others. Get out from my sight. You are unfit 
to live in this holy" place.” 

Jiva bowed to his uncle and left his presence at this 
order, and made a small hut on the outskrits of the shrine, 
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where he ceased to speak with any body, and observed his 
vow of silence for a year, after which by the intercession 


of Sanatana, Rupa’s anger abated and his nephew was 
readmitted to Vrndavana. Rupa is said to have got 
pardon from Sanatana for Jiva by a curious pun on the 
latter’s name. One of the cardinal doctrines of Vaisnavism 
is “Jive Daya” or “Kindness to all living beings.” 
Jiva “means a living being.” Now Sanatana wishing to 
intercede for Jiva called on his brother one day and 
asked him what were the great doctrines of their faith. 
Rupa mentioned among others “Jive daya” and Sanatana 
immediately interrupted him by asking him why was 
he then so cruel to Jiva. Here by “Jiva” Rupa of course 
meant his nephew and not “a living being”—the literal 
meaning of the word. 

Sanatana, Rupa and Jiva were apostles of Yais- 
navism, who thus lived for long years in the holy city 
of (he Vaisnavas, converting it into a distinguished seat 
of learning and of religious speculation in those historic 


days. In 1573 the Emperor Akbar paid a visit to these 
distinguished hermits, known as the Goswamis : and he is 
said to have been greatly impressed by a marvellous vision 
which he saw at the holy place. “Hence the cordial 
support which he gave to the attendant Rajas when they 
expressed their wish to erect a series of buildings more 
worthy of the local divinity.” Of this, however, we have 
spoken already. 

The saintly lives of these men and their great influence 
exerted upon all who came in contact with them created 
legends which are now inseparable from the popular belief. 
One of them is recorded in the Bhaktamala by Navaji, 


translated into Bengali by Krsna Das in the 17th century. 
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that once upon a time Sanatana happened to 
possess “ a sparqa mani ” or the fabled philosopher's 
stone which he buried in the earth thinking that 
if a poor man should come to him for help, he would 
give it to him. Now there was a Brahmin named Jlvana, 
a native of. the village Mankar in the southern part of the 
district of Burdwan who constantly prayed to God to 
give him riches. So greatly did the idea of getting riches 
by the grace of God possess him, that one day he dreamt 
that the God Mahadeva appeared to him and said that if he 
went to Sana tana who lived in "V rndavana he would give him 

The legend of the philo- a philosopher’s stone. Jlvana came 
eopher’s stone. to Vrndavana and found Sanatana 

seated on the banks of the Jumna absorbed in prayer. He 
humbly solicited his help in obtaining riches. Sanatana 
meekly said that he was a beggar himself and could give 
nothing to others. He had not remembered then that- a 
philosopher’s stone lay buried near him. But the Brahmin 
said—“Makadeva himself has appeared to me and said that 
you could give me a valuable stone. If the words of the great 
god fail me, I will commit suicide.” Sanatana, thus remind- 
ed, pointed to a spot with his linger and said “ There; dig 
it up; there it is.” And so the poor man dug up the earth 
and found the stone there. He asked Sanataua to help 
him in getting it out from the earth, but the hermit said — 
“ Filthy riches of the world I will not touch any more.” 
Jlvana extracted the stone. himself and found that whatever 
he touched with it became gold in a moment. Full of joy 
he proceeded on his way homeward, but on the load 
another thought occupied him. “What has the hermit got, 
that he rejected this most valuable stone which even a 
monarch might be proud of possessing ?” As he thought 
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hermit appeared to the poor Brahmin's fancy as* 
a perfect man. The bliss apparent on his face, Jivana 
thought, “is not of earth, it must have come from heaven 
itself.” He longed for a sight of the hermit to whom that 
precious stone was of little worth. He returned from 
Balasore to which city lie had already journeyed and 
coming back to Sanatana, asked him “ Father, will you 
tell me what riches you have got that are so much better 
than this that you have given me ?” Sanatana said noth¬ 
ing but only smiled. The Brahmin was the more struck 
by the apparent contentment of the holy man whose happi¬ 
ness depended not on anything the world could give him. 
He said “ Father, you would not touch filthy lucre, you 
said, I will not do so from to-day. Give me .a little of 
what yon have got. I have known no peace for all these 
years and I am sure the possession of this stone will 
increase my trouble instead of removing it.” So saying he 
flung away the precious stone into the waters of the Jumna 
and became a disciple of Sanatana. The supplementary 
portion of the Bhaktamala relates that Jivana had a son 
named Bhagavata whose descendants lived in the village of 
Katamargaon at the time when Krsna Has translated the 
book. Katamargaon, the author says, was known after¬ 
wards as Miirgaon in the Burdwan district. The legend 
goes on to describe how the Emperor Afcbar heard of the 
precious stone and sent a large number of elephants bound 
in iron chains to search for it in the waters of the Jumna. 
It is said that some of the chains became gold coining in 
contact with the fabled stone. But the stone itself could 
not be found. 1 




1 See Bhalda Mala, by Kfsnadas, Chapter II. 
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be Premavilasa describes some of the noble traits of 
Sanatana and the image Sanatoria's character. I refer to 

3f ^ I,lclana Mohana. that passage particularly which 

describes his arrival at Vrndavana. A large crowd assem- 
11 ^ 

3ec l r ouud him, the hermit asking them questions about 

their professions, their joys and sorrows, and particulars 
about their domestic lives, and often did he melt into tears 
hearing the story of a poor man's distresses, and give him 
such sympathy as assuaged the grief of the afflicted heart. 

^ e have found in the Chaitauya Charitamrta that 
A\aitacharya on his visit to Vrndavana had first discovered 
tin image ol Madana Mohana said to have been made by 
the orders of Kuvja herself—one of the queens of Krsna. 1 
vain° tom ^ os Vfnda- The Mahomed an s paid their usual 
visit to the temple and Advaita 
concealing the image succeeded 
robbery. He, however, made it 

Chaubey who worshipped it with _ _ __ 

: got it from Mathura Chaubey, and the Bhaktamala says 
iat the hermit had nothing to offer to the deity but a few. 
pieces of coarse bread without salt. He made a straw-hut 
ue 1 was its hist temple in a villa near Surya Ghlit; and 
en offtiiug the deity the bread without salt the hermit 
0 ten suppressed a tear and said “This is all that I can 

you, Lord, if you must needs dwell with a mau like 
me i ,J u . 

ne was, however, resolved that he would not ask 
le lp of any wealthy man, not even for the deity whom he 

adored. 2 

Que day a merchant named Rama Das but known more 
^niiharly as Kapuri, a Ksettri by caste came from Multan 

2 See Bhakta Mala, by Kf§naclas, Chapter II. 

2 See Bhakta Mala, by K*$nadas, Do. 


in saving it from 
over to one Mathura 
great devotion. Sanatana 
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down the Jumna with a boat-load of merchandise bound 

for Agra; but the boat stuck on a sand bank near the 

Kalidaha Ghat. After trying in vain for three days to get 

it off, he saw Sanatana seated on the banks of the Jumna 

lost in profound meditation. The very sight of the holy 

man inspired the merchant with reverence and he implored 

him most humbly if he could help him any way out of the 

difficulty. Sanataua advised him to implore the help of 

God and remained silent. But the merchant said 

“ If by the grace of God on whom you have asked me to 

depend I am saved from this difficulty, I shall employ all 

my profits of this year in building a temple for Madana 

T , ,, . . » Mohana—the deity whom you 

How tho temple of _ J J 

Madana Mohana was worship in that straw hut of yours.” 

Sanatana said nothing to this and 
the merchant on reaching the banks of the Jumna really 
found that the boat had begun to float. The large amount 
of money that Rama Das (alias Kapuri) earned that year, 
was employed by him in building the great temple of 
Madana Mohana. This history is to be found in such 
Hindi works as the Bhaktamalaby NavajiandBhakatisindhu 
by Lachman Das. But the earlier authority for the tale is 
the Bengali Chaitanya Charitamrta by Krsnadas Kaviraj 
written in 1583 A.D. For other particulars as to this 
temple the reader is referred to pp. 250-251 of the History 
of Mathura by Growse. “ The original image of Madana 
Mohana is now at Karauli, where Raja Gopala Siiiiha 
who reigned from 1725-1759, built a new temple 
for its reception, after he had obtained it from his 
brother, the Raja of Jaipur. The Gossain whom he 
placed in charge was a Bengali from Murshidabad by 
name Ramkisora. ” 
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1 ho temple of Goyin 
<laji. 


But by far the greatest temple of Vaispavas at 
Vrndavana is that of Govindaji built by Man Singh in 
1590. The inscription in this temple says that it was 
built by Man Sing “ under the directions of the two Gurus 
ltiipa and Sauatana. ” In the north west chapel there is 
another inscription which says “ In the 34th year of the 
era inaugurated by the reigu of 
the Emperor Akbar, Cri Man 
Singha Deva son of Maharaja 
Bhagwan Das, of the family of Maharaj Pritthwl Raj, 
founded, at the holy station of Vrndavana, this temple of 
<5ovindadev. The head of the works Kalyan Das, the 
Assistant Superintendent Miinik Chand Chopar, the 
architect Govinda Das of Delhi, the mason Gorokli Das. ” 
As to this temple Mr. Growse observes “ It is the most 
impressive religious edifice that the Hindu art has 
over produced, at least in Upper India. It is 
not a little strange that of all the architects who have 
described this famous building, not one has noticed its 
most characteristic feature—the harmonious combination 
of dome and spire—which is still noted as the great crux 
of modern art, though nearly 300 years ago, the difficulty 
was solved by the Hindus with characteristic grace and 
ingenuity/' 1 Mr. Growse describes the particulars of this 
temple at great length, but we need not take further 
extracts from him here, a treatise on Art being the place 
where the details of such description may more aptly be 
quoted. 

I want merely to show what marvellous material 
results were achieved by the saintly Rupa and Sanatana 
without seeking them. In fact it was the holiness 

x Growse’s History of Mathura p. 252. 
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of their lives that made Vrndavana holier than ever in 
popular estimation. And not only pious pilgrims thronged 
there from all parts of India with an admiration that was 
never witnessed before for the ancient shrine but even 
princes and potentates vied with one another in contribu¬ 
ting to the grandeur of its temples and religious edifices, 
so that at the present time there 
is a noble array of more than a 
thousand temples in Vrndavana, whereas before Rupa and 
Sanatana came thither there was not one though the 
place had a sanctity of very ancient origin. 

The temple of Jugala Kisora was founded by one 
Nonkaran in the year 1627. The image known as Jugala 
Kisora belonged to Jlva Goswami. 


Other Temples. 


Regarding other temples with which the names of the 
Vaisnava hermits of Bengal are associated, a full and gra¬ 
phic account will be found in Mr. Growse’s interesting 
pages. And we need not enumerate them here. 

Mr. Growse says “ The recognised leaders of the 
Vaimava community were by name Rupa and Sanatana 
—the authors of several doctrinal commentaries and 
also it is said of Mathura Mahatya. With them was 
associated a nephew named Jlva who founded the temple 
of Rad ha Damodara. v Mr. Growse says further that 
Brahma Vaivarta Purana was composed by Rupa. We 
do not know from what source Mr. Growse obtained this 
curious information. 


The Bliaktamala by Navaji—the standard biographical 

The appreciation of the WOrk of the V ai ?? avas pays this 
labours of Sanatana, tribute of honour to the memories 
Rupa and Jlva. „ , _ . . .. 

of the Bengal hermits. 
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C^Ri ^ ^ II 

^ ^ ^brt i 

cntai ort^cTi i 

TTtfSt^ C^t 'fK ^It^W ^t 5 !^ c^Ih! I 

7\c^ 5t^5R *R< <R *t<TC | 

%*prct^r wft.*ra ^vm n 



“(jri Rupa and Sanatan and (^Jri Jlva Goswami were as 
ti deep lake filled with the water of devotion. With them 
prayer was ever ripe and in season, and never bitter to the 
taste. Firmly fixed at Vrndavana, full of devotion to the 


feet of the Dual God, with their hands writing books and 
with their souls fixed on the formless idea, they held in 
their grasp all the essence of divine love, able to resolve 
the mysteries of the scriptures, worshippers of the all 
blissful, ever staunch in faith. Cri Rupa and Sanatana 
and C^n Jlva Gossain were as a deep lake filled with the 
water of devotion. ” 1 

In the next stanza of the Bhaktamala we find the men¬ 
tion of the following names among others as worthy of 
high honour. 

Gopal Bliatta, “ the great sage ” “ Lokanatha, Krsna 
Das and Bhugarbha ” the ce rigid ascetic. 33 

They were all followers of Chaitanya. Among others we 
have already written at some length about Lokanatha and 
Bhugarva. 

Many Hindi books written in the J 7th century and 
even in comparatively modern times give accounts of the 
great Vaisnavas of Bengal who contributed to the building of 
the glories of the present Vrndavana. The Bhaktisindhu and 


1 History of Mathura by Growse p. 198. 
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the Rupastaka supplement the accounts of the Bhaktamala 
which was freely translated by Krsna Das into Bengali 
in the middle of the 17th century. “ Often did 
Chaitanya's companions at Puri ” says the Chaitanya 
Chari tamrta 1 “ ask the pilgrims who returned 
from Yrndavana f say how are the two brothers (Sanatana 
and Riipa)—-what is the mode of their lives ?” The pil¬ 
grims would admiringly say “ They seldom sleep under a 
roof but mostly under a tree. Each night they sleep under 
a new tree. They beg not more than a handful of meal 
for their subsistence. Dry bread and uncooked grains 
they eat, and never taste any delicious food. The beggar's 
bowls are their only property and torn rags their only 
raiments. They speak of Ivrsna only and take delight 
in no other thought. Four Dandas (one hour and fifty 
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minutes) they sleep, the rest of the day and night they 
spend either in singing the glories of Krisna 


or writing 


poems and theological works in Sanskrit enunciating the 
creed of Bhakti. They are delighted if any one speaks of 
Chaitanya and always think of him in order to be inspired 
in their holy work/ ” 

Another biographer says that the three fold spiritual 
virtues viz. ascticism, devotion and humility were 
personified in Hari Das, Itupa and Sanatana respectively. 

Of the other Vaisnava hermits who rose to distinction 
at "V rndavana by their pious lives and literary renown we 
have already in a previous lecture in connection with the 
Ramtanu Fellowship given a somewhat elaborate account 
of Raghunatha Das, popularly known as the f Das Goswami\ 
He was one of the greatest of the six GoswSmis. 

Of the others Gopala Bhatta son of Venkata Bhatta, 
deserves a mention here. Venkata Bhatta was a Marhatta 


Gopala Bhatta. Brahmin who belonged to the village 

of Bhattamari in the Deccan. He 
had three sons, viz. Trimalla, Prabodhananda and Gopala 
Bhatta. Gopala Bhatta was trained by Prabodhananda 
•and became a great scholar. Their father Venkata Bhatta 
was himself a distinguished man of learning. Dharma- 
Adhirendra in his celebrated commentary on the 
Bpanishadas refers to Venkata Bhatta as his Guru. 

^ e have already stated that the Hari Bhakti Vilasa 
written by Sanatana was elaborated by Gopala Bhatta with 
illustrations and published in his name by the desire of the 
author. Bhaktamala recounts a legend that the Salgrama 
stone called RadhaRamana warshipped by Gopala Bhatta, 
turned into an image of Krsna by the exercise of his 
miraculous power. 
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— ^Gopala Bhatta was a follower of Chaitanya and a, 
great scholar, held as authority in regard to all matters 
touching the doctrinal rules for the guidance of a 
Vaisnava’s life. 


Ale have thus seen that Chaitanyaism planted its deep 
root in A rndavana owing to the devoted labours of 
Lokanatha, Bhugarva, Sanatana, llupa, Jlva, Raghunatha 
Bhatta and Gopala Bhatta. 

After these came from Bengal another fervent soul to 
this sacred city, who also like Sanatana, Itupa and Jlva, is 


distinguished for his pure life and 
devotion as well as for his great 


Kr§na Das Kaviraja 


literary talents. The venerable Krisna Das Kaviraj has 
written the most erudite and instructive book in Bengali 

O 

about Chaitanya and his followers. It is not only a store¬ 


house of vast information regarding the growth and 


development of A r aisnavism in Bengal, but gives a most 
scholarly exposition of the VaDnava philosophy. Its 
language is Bengali mixed with Hindi, terse though not 
•always elegant, suggestive, though not always, it must be 
admitted, clear. The book embodies the lessons which a 
gifted writer and hermit took more than half a century 
in mastering. It is not to be cursorily read ; very few 


men in Bengal have the power to 
grasp the theological portion of the 
work, the fruit of the author’s vast 


The Chaitanya Charita- 


nifta. 


learning in all departments of the Hindu philosophy ; for 
it not only requires that the student shall be a good 
Sanskrit scholar in order to do so, but he must have, 
besides, a thorough knowledge of the old vernacular of 
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igal as also of the Prakrit language that was current 
in the country in a previous age. Yet it is wonderful 


that the lowest class of men among Vaisnavas whom 


we would condemn as illiterate often display a perfect 
knowledge of this monumental work, and many a problem 
w'lneh had appeared to us as gordian knots has been 
solved to our satisfaction by some Kxrtaniya or other, 

men who generally hail from the lowest stratum of 
society. 

Chaitanya ,after he had left Nadia, became an object 
of worship in that place. There sprang up a hundred 
legends attributing divine powers to him ; and these stories 
pious Krisna Das with all his acumen of intellectual 
ua. oning, could not help believing. He has given some 
of them in his book as he heard them from others. But 
he had a fund of first-hand information also from the 
most authentic sources. He had the opportunity of hear¬ 
ing from Sanatana and Raghunatha, Gopala Bhatta, 
Bhugarva and Lokanatha what they had personally seen of 
t ic Master, and thus he g<Jt an opportunity of enriching his 
classical work with some of the most interesting dialogues 
of Chaitanya. There we find the portrait of the Master 
vividly drawn. There is, as I have stated, a certain 
degree of alloy in his gold, but where could a mine be 
°und in which gold was ever found without the mixture 
of a grosser matter ? This fact detracts but little from 
Iho great intrinsic value of this monument of human 
patience and scholarship. I give below a synopsis of the 
•Work. It is divided into three parts, viz : The Adillla or 
childhood, The Madhyalila or the middle period, the 
Antalila or the last period. 


The Adillla contains 17 chapters headed as follow : 
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1 The preliminary hymns. 2. A philosophical inter¬ 
pretation of Chaitanya’s life. 3. Its external bearings. 

4. Chaitanya’s mission to himself. 5. On Nityananda. C. 
On Advaita. 7. A description of the five spiritual princi¬ 
ples. 8. The need of another biography of Chaitanya 
besides the ’ Chaitanya Bhagavata. 9. The Bhakti-cult. 
10. Chaitanya as its founder, with a list of Ins notec 
followers. 11. On the disciples of Nityananda. 12. On 
those of Advaita. 13. The birth of Chaitanya. 14. His 
childhood 15, 1C and 17. His first youth. 

The Maddyhallla contains 25 chapters as follow : 

1. The Author’s account of the lines on which 
Chaitauva’s life is described in his work. 2. The love- 
ecstasies of Chaitanya and their interpretation. 3. Chaitan¬ 
ya’s adoption of Sannyas and his brief stay at the house o 
Advaita at Santipur. 4. A description of Madhavendra 
Puri. 5. An account of Sales* Gopala or Krisna as witness. 

6 Vasudeva Sarvabhauma’s acceptance of Chaitanya 
as his Guru 7 . A visit to the shrines. 8. An interview 
with Ramananda Ray. 9. A tom- in the Deccan. 10. A 
noted assembly of Vaisnavas and religious processions near 
the temple of .Tagannath 12. The washing and cleans,ng 
of the Puri Temple. 13. The Car-festivity and Chaitanya s 
trances 14 Descriptions of some Vaisnava festivities 
and processions ; and religious questions discussed by 
Swan,pa. 15. The realities of a true Vusnava described 
t Chaitanya. lit. The proposed too- to Vvodavaoa * 
Bengal and a retom to Pori from the village Kaoa, s 
Niitcfila. 17. A visit to Muthraand Yrndavan through 

,o qtov at Vrndavana and his work 
woodland-paths, lb. btay ar •• 

there 19. From Muttra to Allahabad and spiritual 
instructions to Rupa. 20. An interview with Sanatana, 
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iscourses on the Krsna cult 22. The various . spiritual 
goals. 23. The superiority of the religion of- Love and 
Faith. 24. The stage of beatitude aeeordin g to.Yaisnava 
theology. 25. Conversion of the people of Benares to the 
Yaisn ava creed and a return to Puri from Benares. 

The Anta Khanda or the hist period contains 20 
Chapters as detailed below : 


F Chaitanya's interview with Rupa. • 2. The 

anecdote of the unfortunate junior Iiari Das. 3. 
Particulars about the devotion and spiritual life led 
In Hari Das (the senior). 4. The religious instructions 
given by Chaitanya to Sanatana. 5. An account 
of Pradyumna Migra. 6. The interview of Raghunatha 
Das with Chaitanya. 7. The discussions Chaitanya had 
uith Ballava Bhatta. 8. The details of Chaitanya's 
interview with Rama Chandra Puri and the former's 
practising greater abstinence in regard to meal than 
before. 9. An account of Gopinatha Pattanayaka’s escape 
fiom capital punishment through Chaitanya's grace. 
10. Some anecdotes relating to Ghaitanya’s acceptance of 
certain dainties prepared by his admirers. 11. The 
passing away of Hari Das from this earth. 12. An 

account of Jagadananda's breaking a jar full of 
perfumed oil in a fit of anger against Chaitanya. 13. 
Jagadananda's tour to Vrndavana. 14. The divine frenzy 
Chaitanya at the sight of the Chataka Hills, 15. 
An account of Chaitanya's trances at the sight of 
Ibe groves of Vrndavana. 10. The love-ecstasies of 
Chaitanya and his appreciation of Kali Dasa’s doing 
away with all caste-prejudices. 17. The narrative of 
Chaitanya’s frenzies and of exulted emotions. IS. 
An account of his jumping into the sea in a fit of frenzy. 
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His growing frenzies, emaciation of physical body 
arid losing of all control over himself at the sight of the- 
God-vision. 20. An index to the contents of the book. 

The above is a brief index to the subjects treated in 
the Chaitanya Charitiimrta. No praise, however great, 
is adequate for the full and exhaustive treatment of 
Vaisriava philosophy which forms one of the most 
important features of the work. Krsnadas quotes his 
authority from various Sanskrit works in support of every 
little point that he establishes, while the historical portion 
is full of minute details which throw light on the state 
of the country and aspirations of the people in the 10th 
century. It is a work of rare merit for which there is 
no parallel in the whole of Bengali literature. 

Krsna Das Kaviraja was born in the year 1496 A.D. at 
Jhamatpur in the District of Burdwan and was a Yaidyaby 
caste. His father Bhagiratha died when Krsna Das was yet 
a boy, and the widowed mother Sunanda did not survive her 
husband by many months. Krsna Das had a brother named 
Qyama Das whose sceptical views caused him much pain. 
He consequently left home in his early youth for good, and 
lived a long life as a hermit and 
a celibate at Yrndavana, devoting 
himself to religious pursuits and to the writing of Sanskrit 
treatises on various subjects. Y hen he was in his /9th 
year, the Vaisnavas of Yrndavan asked him to compile 
a work on Cbaitanya's. life. They urged upon him the 
necessity of doing so, as, according to them, he was the only 
fit person to undertake the task. They said that the 
Chaitanya Bhagavata by A rndavana Das, though excellent 
in many respects, did not contain particulars about the 
latter period of the Master’s life* Krsna Das took the 


The* author’s life. 
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i mission of \rndavana Das,—the earlier biographer of 
Chaitanya, to write a book which lie meant to be merely 
R supplement to the latter s work. After the patient labour 
°f seven years Krsna Das completed the Chaitanya 
Chari turn rta in 1582 A.D. 1 Other particulars about the 
author and his work will be found in my History of the 
Bengali Language and Literature . 

Kruia Das wrote many Sanskrit works. One of 
them, Govinda-hlamrta is much admired. It is full of 
poetical descriptions of the amours of Radha and Ivrsna at 
! rul.tvana and was translated into elegant Bengali 
verses by Jadunandana Das in the year 1610 A.D. 

Krsna Das also wrote a learned commentary on the 
Krsna-Karnamrta by Villamangala. This was named 
Saiangarangada ; the late Ramnarayana Vidyaratna who 

published an edition of the original and its commentary 
m 1889 calls the latter Rasikarangada. This work was 
also translated into Bengali verse by Jadunandana Das 
Among other works of Krsna Das we may name 
Chousatti Danda Nirnaya, Premaratnava.il, Vaisnavastaka, 
Ragamala and Ragamaya Kan. Some of the small Bengali 
pamphlets discussing the Salmjiya cult are attributed 
to Kisna Das Ivaviraja. But his authorship of these is 
lisputed by all respectable "\ aisnava scholars wlio seem 
to be generally hostile to that cult. 

It is stated in the Prema Viliisa that old Krsna Diis, when 
l>c heard that the only copy of his great work Chaitanya 


1 
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fritatnrta; was lost, the particulars of which will be 
described later on, fell senseless on the ground at the 
shock of the news ; and verging on a hundred years as he 
was at the time, he could not be restored to consciousness, 
but quietly passed away at the sacred spot of Radliakunda 
in Vrndavana. The manner of his death as described in 
the Premavilasa is believed by the "V aisnavas, and the late 
Pundit Haradhana Bhaktinidlii, a devout Vaisnava scholar, 
used to say referring to the death of the veteran 
writer “ That tragic event should not be mentioned, it 
breaks my heart to recollect it.” 1 But Karnananda by 
Jadunandan Das, an almost equally authoritative work 
and written shortly after the Premavilasa refutes the 
story as given in the latter book. Jadunandana says that 
it was true that Krsna Das Kaviraja lay unconscious for a 
lone: time at the shock of the bad news, but he revived 
shortly after and his death did not occur immediately. 
Jadunandana says that he heard this from Hemlata Devi, 
whose authority was Ramachandra Kaviraj. e shall speak 
of this Ramachandra later on. He was certainly a great 
authority and commanded the respect of all by his learning 
and character. But !Ndtyananda Das, the author of the 


Premavilasa, was a contemporary of Krsnadas Kaviraja and 
his account cannot be pronounced unfounded until a confir¬ 
mation of the contrary statement is obtained from some 
other authentic source. On the whole, however, it makes but 
little difference. There is no doubt that Krsnadas received 
the shock which greatly prostrated him. The only point 
in doubt is whether he did die immediately after, or 
lingered for a few days more. And he has been long 


dead j 

1 The Navya Bharata Bhadra 1300 B.S., p. 2(52, 
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manuscript was lost in about 1598 A. D. and 
Krsna Das, as I have stated, must have been very old at 
the time. While compiling the Chaitanya Charitamrta, 
he frequently referred to his old age and infirmities. As 
he lived 10 years longer after 1582, very little of life 
must have remained in him to enable him to bear the 
•shock of such a calamity as the loss of the result of his 
great labours of so many years. 




•o 


IT. The ivories written in Bengal immediately before 
the middle period of Vaisnara Literature. 

We have now given an account of the Vaisriavas of 
Bengal and their great work at Vrndavana. So long as 
•Chaitanya lived the holiest shrine of the Bengali Vais- 
navas was of course Puri where the Master spent the latter 
part of his life. We find that year after year a great crowd of 
pilgrims went to visit Puri headed 
by Qivananda Sen of Qrikhanda who 
was not only their guide, but being 
a renowned physician himself, 
was more fit to give them help in every way than others. 
r Phe Bengali Vaisnavas had t haitanya's permission to stay 
&t Puri for four months every year, and we frequently 
dome across passages in these biographical works describ¬ 
ing the great pathos of the parting scene. (JJrivasa and 
Narahari showed themselves disconsolate every time and 
could not be easily persuaded to leave the presence of the 
Master. He was the adored one, their dearest friend and 
leader ; and fain would they, if required, give up all they 


Puri —the most impor¬ 
tant Yaisnava centre, 
■when Chaitanya was 
•alive. 
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i' his beloved society. Chaitanya on such occasions 

- say to Qrivasa by way of cheering up his old 

friend :—“Though bodily I shall not be in your courtyard 
(^rivasa, I shall be present there in spirit and } r ou will see 
me with your mind's eyes." 1 


The thought that on the return of the pilgrims to 
Nadia, it would break the heart of poor Sachi, his mother, 
to see them back without him, weighed upon his soul 
every time and on such occasions he used to say to 
Narahari, “Tell my mother that when she prepares 
her meal, I shall be present in spirit to taste it, for no¬ 
thing in the world did I taste as delicious as her 
cooking." 2 

I he Bengali pilgrims returned every year to Nadia 
from Puri and longed for the time when they might be 
permitted to go again. There the scholars, the pious souls, 
the gentry of Bengal joined in the pilgrimage all yearning 
for that vision of heaven which' they found in Chaitanya’s 
ecstasies of devotion. 

In 1533 Chaitanya passed away from the world. The 
A aisnavas refuse to speak of his 

USA <•*•*« “ **»• They call it I,is 
Yiu«nava community. tirodkana, the passing away. Out 

of regard for their sentiments the 
writer of the present treatise must speak also in their words. 
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Chaitanj'a Charitamrta. 
Madhya Khanda, 15 th Chapter. 
* The Nityananda Vathea Viatara. 


THE PASSING AWAY OF CHA1TANYA. 

“The passing away of Chaitanya” caused a deep grief in 
Bengal. His adopting the vow of an ascetic had created 
pathetic sense of grief, which found expression in a 
thousand songs. The saddest tales some times supply 
the highest poetic inspiration. And that portion of Radha 
Krsna songs—the Mathur—or (^ri Krsna’s desertion of 
^ nndavana, received a poetic—a pathetic impetus by the 
•event of Chaitanya’s Sanm/as. The legend became real, 
as it were,—a fact in their living history* and therefore 
appealed so strongly to them. If, however, the nanny as 
of Chaitanya could be borne, and poetically expressed, 
his final passing away from the world was unbearable. 
Hie Vaisnava biographers are all silent on the point, except 
one only recently discovered by the research of scholars 
■and not yet recognised by the Vaisnavas as an author 
-ot any status. The poets have not sung of the final 
episode, though every minute point in the life of the 
Master has been touched in detail, and worked into 
Beautiful songs by them. A deep silence sealed their 
lips which had never stopped before in relating the 
Chaitanya theme—a silence which only shows the benumb- 
mg of their energies—their unspeakable and profound grief 
at the final separation from the Master. They believed 
that God had come to them in the human flesh and He 
iad left them after a too short stay with them. Every 
°ye was tearful but no mouth could speak. The Chai- 
tanya Charitamrta and the Chaitanya Bhagavata, the 
standard biographies of Chaitanya, say nothing as to the 
manner of his passing away. The earlier Sanskrit works 
Chaitanya Chandrodaya, Chaitanya Charita, and Murari 
t'upta’s Kadcba also say nothing on this subject. Lochana 
Bas’s Chaitanya Mongala closes with a bare hint. The 
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^br5grapliers of the succeeding age who wrote huge works 
like the Premavilas, the Bhaktiratnakara, the Karnananda, 
the Narottamcharita and Barhciciksa, have all joined in the 
general conspiracy of silence. 

In fact from 1533 to 1590 the Vaisnava community 
•of Bengal lay enervated by an overpowering feeling of 
forlornness. The mnhirtana parties lost all heart, and 
their great music which had taken the country bj r surprise 
and flooded it *with poetry, broke in the midst of their 
•enthusiastic performances, and sounded no more on the 
banks of the Gauges. The companions of Ch ait any a, 
mute and striken with a sense of their great loss, one b}^ 
one departed from the world. And the history of this 
period shows no striking feature of the Vaisnava movement 
and no activity of any noteworthy nature. Raja Pratapa 
Rudra of Orissa had no heart to visit Ins capital—the 
•deserted scene of the Master’s work—and died in the 
•seclusion of his retirement at Pratapapur. Raghunatha 
Das left Purl, and settled at Vrndavana. The Modem 
•convert Haridas had died shortly before Chaitanja left 
the world. What became of Qachl, Chaitanya’s mother, 
no biographer ,iad stated. The silence on this point also 
suggests a most affecting tale of death. At Vrndavana 
Rupa, Sanatana, Lokanath, Bhugarva, Gopala Bhatta, 
Raghunatha Das and Raghunatha Bhatta patiently worked, 
considering it their sacred duty to do what was bidden 
them by the Master. Rupa and Sanatana wrote con¬ 
tinually on the lines suggested by him. Under the 
allegorical form of the legend of Radha-Krsna, they had 
found a deep seated substratum of truth in the glorious 
life of the Master, which they now detailed with all the 
powers of their gifted pens. 
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eu the Vaisnava community rose once more from 
, ... their stupor—from the Lethe 

ineir renewed activities. 

U harf of their grief in which they 


■were plunged headlong, the last vestige of their historical 
^glory had passed away from Bengal. The great lives 
inspired the people no more. Nityananda was dead. Advaita 
'had also shared the inevitable fate of man. Narahari 
ligered for a short time longer and then he too died. 
Raghunandana, his brother, stood, so to speak, with one 
loot in the grave. The eyes of the Vaisnava pilgrims 
diverted from Pun fell on Vrndavana which had risen to 
a new fame. Great works were written and many authors 
weie busy there in collating the materials for compiling 
canons for the Aaisnava creed. The A aisnava community, 
paralysed for a time, recovered from their torpor, half a 
century later, and their pent up energies once more found 
an immense outlet in fresh movements which developed 
about the year 1590. The medieval school of the Bengali 
Vaisnavas according to my classification arose from these 
movements which will be described in the course of these 
lectures. Not only were sacrifices of the highest order 
again made for the sake of religion, but a poetical 
literature which matched in excellence the achievements of 
the previous age as represented by Chandi Das and VidyS- 
pati was produced and popularised amongst the masses 
to an extent not previously known. 

Before we enter upon this epoch of our literature we 
should remember that Vrndavana had now attained a 
special sanctity above that of any other shrine in the estima¬ 
tion of the Bengali Vaisnavas. No pilgrim who had not 
touched the sacred dust of that shrine was honoured by 
their community. No book that had not secured the 
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approval of the Vrindavana masters was recognised by the 
lay Vaisnavas dwelling in Bengal. Their lives were 
-absolutely guided by the rules framed in the holy city. 
We have shown that enormous activity marked the 
literary attempts of some of the distinguished followers 
of Chaitanya. The Chaitanya Chari tamrta says that 
Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva worte a lakh of Granthas in 
Vrindavana. One might suppose that this is an absurd 
number and marks the extent of exaggeration in the accounts 
•of Krsna Das Kaviraja. But there is no reason for such a 
supposition inasmuch as the word € Grantha’ means 
here a couplet, a (^loka, and not a book, as the ordinary 
people understand the terra. 

In Bengal a certain number of books, which 
Vaisnava works written Could hold their own with tile 
in Bengal. works of the hermits of Vrindavana, 


in point of learning and quality, were written, though the 
number of these books is much fewer than those written 
in the holy city. These few books are recognised as 
standard works by the Vaisnava community, because they 
were written by authors who were either Chaitanya's 
personal friends or were inspired by those who enjoyed his 
confidence. 

Foremost amongst these books should be mentioned 

Murari Gupta’S Chait- the Chaitanya Charita of Murari 
anya Chnma. Gupta. The author was a constant 

companion of Cbaitonya’s childhood. I have already said 
that the desertion of Nadia by Chaitanya made him 
all the more dear to the people there. The great 
love and admiration in which he was held served to 
^establish his divinity the sooner among these who were 
his early companions ; every inspired act of his assumed an 
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aggerated importance in their eyes, and the legends and 
historical facts were embodied together by Mnriiri Gupta 
in his work without discrimination in the enthusiasm of 
his admiration. The work is written in elegant Sanskrit 
and has its undoubted value from many points of view, 
fhe proprietors of the Patrika Press, Bagbazar, Calcutta, 
have published an edition of this work. 

We have found mention of a Kadelni by Swarupa 
by Swarupa 


Kadeha 

Damodara. 


Damodara in many of the histo¬ 
rical works of the Vaisnavas. It 
Mas written in Sanskrit and its author Swarupa Damodara 


Mas a great favourite and constant companion of Chaitanya. 
So far as we have ascertained, this work has not been fully 
recovered. Passages are found quoted in some of the 
standard works on Chaitanya. 

By far the greatest books written in Bengal about 
Kavikarnapnra and his Chaitanya came from the pen of 
the distinguished poet Kavikarna- 
pura. Ilis name was Paramananda Sen and Kavikarna- 
puraor “ the ear ornament of poets ” M'as his literary title. 
He belonged to the Vaidya caste and to its Narahatta sub¬ 
section. We have had frequent occasions in course of 
these lectures to mention the poet's father QivSnanda Sen 
who was a respected friend of Chaitanya and his elder 
hy many years, (^ivananda Sen was a native of the 
village Kanehdapara, a few miles to the north of Calcutta, 
and was a great physician. He was a rich man and I 
have already stated that he Mas appointed the leader of the 
Bengali pilgrims M'ho annually paid a visit to Puri to 
meet Chaitanya. If any enquiry in regard to the 
welfare of the pilgrims, among whom there were many 
honoured and noted names, had to be made, (^ivananda u r as 
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communicated with. In another place we have described 
how Govardhana Das, the Governor of Saptagrairr 
approached him for information as regards the whereabouts 
of Raghunatha Das when the latter had fled from the- 
■Saptagram palace. 1 

(yivananda was a poet himself, and some of his beauti¬ 
ful Bengali songs are found in the anthological work—the 
Padakalpataru. He had three sons, Chaitanya Has, 
Ramadas and Paramananda or Kavikarnapura. Parama- 
nanda was born in 1527 A.D. It is said that when he was 
yet a young child Chaitanya foretold his future success 
as a writer. 

While on a visit to Puri in the company of his father, 
the young prodigy took the scholars there by surprise by 
composing the following verse in Sanskrit, when only 
seven years old :— 






r 


“Victory be to Krsna, who is like the lotus that adorns 
the ear, like the collyrium cwjmm to the eyes, like the great 
diamond Mahendra of the breast and the sole treasure of 
the gopies of V rndavana.” 

The tradition has it that as a baby Kavikarnapura once 
kissed Chaitanya’s toe when the latter sat near him, and 
as a result was endowed with extraordinary poetical 
powers. 

It is said that when a mere child he composed 
also the following verse which is now ta 


1 See mj’ lectures in connection with R* T. Laliiri fellowship. 
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in bis celebrated drama the Chaitanya 


Chandrodaya:— 
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“Look there Chaitanya approaches as a brilliant flash 
01 lightning, with steps slow but steady, like those of a 
lion—in one of his thoughtful moods ; look at his arms 
like golden bars and his shoulders which match a lion's, his 
ochre-coloured cloth spreading a halo like the rays of the 
young sun ; bow to him ye that are present here, how¬ 
to him.” 


The poem Chaitanya Charita and the drama Chaitanya 
Chandrodagia were both completed in the year 1572 A.D. 
They are both characterised by great poetic beauty, the 
drama specially. It contains dialogues among personified- 
virtues, while the powers of vice are also represented as 
human characters coming on the stage and acting like men. 
This hook unfolds some of the vicious teudeneies of the ao*e 
and shows how Chaitanya came as a redeemer of men. 
The author dwells on his high subject in 'a sustained poetical 
language. Vaidhi Bhakti or Faith as defined in the Scrip¬ 
tures asked her sister Ragatmga or faith which cares not 
for Scriptures but follows her own impulse :—‘'If a man 
leaves the established path, bow may be attain bis 
destination ?” The sister replies “It is like what takes place 
-during the flood, dear sister. In the dry season one goes by 
the zigzag course of the river ; it is a sure and well defined 
path, no doubt. But when the fields are covered with flood, 
the river and the land become one sheet of water and there 
is no fixed course for the boat, yet it reaches its destination 
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more quickly.” This refers to the Chaitanya religion, which 
often discards time-honoured conventional ways and follows 
the natural path of faith. « 

Gaurganadve^adlpika or “The light for those who want 
to know of the followers of Chaitanya”—was written by 
Kavikarnapura in 1576 A.D. This is his last work. His 
other works are Ananda Vrndavanachampu, Chaitanya- 
cataka, Stavlivall^ Krsnaganadvegadlpikil, and Alankara 
Kaustava. All these works are written in Sanskrit and 
the last one, as its name implies, is a work on Sanskrit 
poetics. Krsnadas Kaviraja quotes many verses from these 
works in his Chaitanya Charitamrta. Kavikarnapura is 
also the author of some beautiful Bengali songs to be found 
in the Padakalpataru. 

The descendants of Kavikarnapura still live at Kanchda- 
parli, one of them Babu Amrtalal Sen is a clerk in the 
Postal Department at Nagpur. The village Kanchdapara 
is now almost deserted by its inhabitants on account of 
malaria. It is one of the stations of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway. 

Vrndavana Das, the illustrious author of. Chaitanya 
Bhagavata in Bengali was a contemporary of Kavikarna- 
Yrndavana Das, liis life pura. 1 ho date of * A rndavana 
and works. Das's birth is generally believed to 

be (^aka 1429 (1507 A.D.). For obvious reason this date 
is untenable, as Vrndavana Das was surely present and 
took active part in the Vaisnava festivities at Kheturi 
which took place in the earlier part of the 17th century. We 
shall with difficulty accept the fact of a man, a century old, 
taking a vigorous part in those functions. Besides Vrndavana 
Das himself has told us more than once in his Chaitanya 
BhSgavata that he was not born when Chaitanya was 
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The year of his birth Qaka 1459 (1537 A.D.) 
as given by Babu Ksirodcbandra Raychaudburi and 
obtained from reliable sources should be accepted. 

Vrndavana was the son of Narayani, a daughter of 
Nalin Acharya, brother of t^rivasa whose historic court¬ 
yard was the favourite resort of the klrtana party organised 
b' ^haitanya at Nadia. Narayani was married to one 
Badcuntha Chakravarti of the village Kumarhatta, who 
died in November, 1535 A.D. and 18 months after his 
death, Vrndavana was born in May, 1537. This gave 
rise to scandal, and Narayani had to appear before the 
Mahomedan Magistrate of Nadia to vindicate her 
character. 2 The Vaisnavas believe that Vrndavana Das 
came to the world as a result of the blessings of 
Nit) ananda and of Chaitauya. They mention a story in 
this connection which can only be believed by the devouter 
men amongst the Vaisnavas. Even without assailing the 
legend, it is certain that the warmest advocates of 
Narayani do not recognise Baikuntha Chakravarti, her 
husband, as the father of Vrndavana Das. They imply 
this tacitly by calling Vrndavana Das, the sage “Vvasa” 
ot their age. \yiisa, the author of the epic poem 
Mahavarata and of the PurSnas was born of a mother who 
was not the legal wife of ParSgara, his father. 

V hatever explanation the orthodox Vaisnavas gave of 
tin. affair, it got but little credence from the people ; and 
Qrivasa, though in affluent circumstances and possessed a 
considerable influence, dared not keep his niece with her 
baby in his house at Nadia, where the tongue of scandal 
sounded its loudest note. Narayani had to depart 
SJij Jfj i” Chnitnnya BliSgavata. 

See Introduction to 1>y Jngatbandliu Bliadra. 
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m her uncle's house in October, 1538, when Vrndavan* 
Dils was only a year old, and live at the village Mamgachi 
Nadia in an almost forlorn condition. It was 


near 


Vasudeva Datta, a Yaidya, who finally gave shelter to her. 
His boldness in this respect is much to be praised; not 
only did he allow Narayani to live at his house but he 
gave a sound education to her child. ^ rndavana Das 
thus lived in a congenial atmosphere, where the scandal of 
his birth was silenced by compassion, nay turned into a 
legend that glorified him, and in which he himself be¬ 
lieved more than any one else. He wrote his celebrated 
work Chaitanya Bhagavata in the year 1573 A.D. at the 
behest of Nityananda who had already taken pity on our 
author when an orphan and rendered active help in his 
education. In the latter years of his life, Vrndavana Das 
settled at Denur, a village in the district of Burdwan in 
the police station of Mantregvara and 16 miles to the west 
of Nadia. There is a temple of Krsna founded by him in 
this village width now ranks as a shrine of the \aisnavas. 
At Denur he led a pious life devoted to religious pursuits,, 
and commanded the respect of all by his high character 
and attainments. 

% have dwelt upon the Chaitanya Bhagavata by Yrndli- 
vana Das at some length in my 
The Chaitanya iikaga\ ata. j.jj g ^ 01 y 0 f Bengali Language and 

Literature, Making allowance for the legends and exaggerat¬ 
ed stories about Chaitanya which Vrndavana Das believed 
and incorporated in his book, it possesses great historical 
value as a faithful record of man\ incidents oi 
Chaitanya’s life and of those of bis contemporaries. Belief 
in supernatural stories was a characteristic of the age in 
which Vrndavana Das lived and we cannot condemn him for 
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ring contemporary beliefs. His descriptions arc always 
brief and to the point and often lie tells bis storv with a 
religious fervour which strongly appeals to the reader. 
When Vrndavana Das wrote his great work, scandal was 
still rife and people annoyed him by referring to his 
birth. Our author occasionally betrays temper writing 

i» the unrestrained language of the vulgar. Thus:_ 

“Those who inspite of all that I have said still spread 
scandal should be kicked at the head for maligning us/’ 1 
But the merit of the book is great even if its 
author betrays bis indignation against malacious scandal¬ 


monger. It is now held to be the standard biographv 
of Clmitanya, and Krsnadas Kaviriija whose humility 
u.ts as great as his faith and scholarship, referred to 
this earlier biography of Chaitauya with high respect 
in lus own Chaitanya Charitamrta which in his meekness 
he calls a mere supplement to the Chaitanya Bha<*avata 
The name of Chaitanya BhSgavata was Chaitanya 
Mangala, and we have it on the authority of the Prema- 
vilasa, that the book was sent for approval of the six 
Gosvamis of Vrndavana, and they are said to have been 
so highly pleased with it that they changed its name from 
Chaitanya Mangala to Chaitanya BhSgavata. 2 The 
BhSgavata, it is well known to you all, is a description 
<‘f Krsna’s life and this work of Vrndavana Das was held 
bi oi ecpial merit, Chaitanya’s life being described in it 
m a manner which shewed striking coincidences with that 
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Clmitanya Bhognvata. 
9 See the Prema Yilasa, 19th Yilasa. 
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sna; lienee the six 
Ghaitanya Bhagavata. 


<§L 

Gosvamis chose to call it the* 


The Chaitanya Bhagavata is divided into three parts,, 
called the Adi, the Madhya, and the Anta Khan das. In this 
classification it has served as the model for the Ghaitanya 
Chari tainrt a. 

The first part or the Adi Khanda contains 12 chapters, 
the contents of which may be thus summed up: 

1. The texts giving* interpretations of Chaitanya’s life; 
an index of the book. 2. The birth of Ghaitanya. 3. The 
incidents of babyhood. 4*. Childhood. 5. The adoption of 
Sannyas or the ascetic life by his brother Vi<jvarupa. 

6. Chaitauya takes the sacred thread and begins his studies.. 

7. Meeting with It;vara Puri. 8. Chaitanya’s conduct 
towards the people of the city (Nadia). 9. Defeat of 
the great scholar Kegava Kfu;miri. 10. Marriage with. 
Visnupriya. 11. An account of Hari l)as. 12. Ghaitanya s 
visit to Gaya. 

The second part or the Madhya Khanda contains 26- 
chapters. 1. The beginning of the klrtana processions. 
2. Hostility of the people and the Kaziz’s attitude. 3. Meet¬ 
ing with Nityananda. 4. The mutual affection of Chaitanya 
and Nityananda towards each other. 5. The worship¬ 
ping of Vyasa— the poet and the sage of ancient India. 
6. Meeting with Advaita. 7. Meeting with Pundarika 
and Gadadhara. 8. Chaitanya's manifestation of divinity. 
9. Meeting with (^rldhara. 10. Further manifestation of 
divinity of Chaitanya. 11 and 12. Accounts of Nityananda. 
13. The reformation of two ruffians, Jagai and Madhai. 14. 
The influence of the klrtana - singing on the people. 15. The 
characters of Jagai and Madhai described. 16. The eating 
of rice from the begging bowl of (^uk lam vara. 17. The 
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rypDt faith. 18. Chaitanya playing a partin the Krsna 
drama organised by him. 19. Stay at the house of 
Advaita. 20. An account of Murari Gupta. 21. Devananda 
taken to task. 22. Some incidents about Qachi Devi. 
23. Anecdotes relating to Chaitanya and Qridhara. 24. Some 
miracles. 25. Sorrows of the friends at the news of 
Chaitanya’s resolution to turn a Sannyasi. 26. The 
taking of Sannyas. 


§L 


The third part, the Anta Khanda contains, eleven chapters 
headed as follows: 1. The meeting of Chaitanya with 
Advaita at SSntipur after the latter’s adoption of Sannyas. 
2. Meeting with Sarvabhauma at Puri. 3. Some incidents 
of Chaitanya’s life at Puri. 4. Chaitanya’s second 
visit to Puri. 5. Miracles performed by Nityananda. 
6 and 7. Further accounts about Nityananda. 9. Chaitanya 
at the house of Gadhadhara. 10. Further accounts 
of Advaita. 11. Further accounts of Pundarlka 
Yidyanidhi. 

C haitanya Bhagavata does not give an elaborate account 
of the last part of Chaitanya’s life. The author shows a 
greater enthusiasm for writing the particulars of Nityu- 
nanda’s life. This was the reason which made the 
scholarly recluses of Yrndavana approach the venerable 
Krsnadas Kaviraja with the request to compile a fuller 
biographical treatise about the Master. 

Besides the Chaitanya Bhagavata, Yrndavana Das is 
said to have written the following works : Tattvavilasa, 
Dadhikhanda, Yaisnava Yandana, Bhaktichintamani and 
Nityananda Yamca Yistara. 

Other particulars about Yrndavana Das are to be 
found in my History of Bengali Language and Literature 
on pp. 464-471. 
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The next biographer of Chaitanva Deva is Jayananda 


who has mentioned the work of 
Yrndavaua Das in his treatise. 
Jayananda was a disciple of Oada- 


Cliaitanya Mangala 
b}' Jayananda. 


dhara Das. But he seems to have written his work with¬ 
out the permission of any recognised authority of the 
Vaisnava community. Hence it has not met with 
adequate appreciation from them. But it is for tin’s very 
reason that we find the work valuable and interesting in- 
some respects. The dictatorial voice of the later Vaisnava 
society, which had grown dogmatic in course of time, occa¬ 
sionally eliminated or changed earlier historical accounts 
to suit the purpose of more modern developments ; and 
“authoritative works” are those which were written in 
conformity with the censorship established to regulate 
all publications. It is therefore that we often obtain 
better lights from sources other than the orthodox ones,, 
in regard to obscure points. The value of Chaitanya 
Mangala by Jayananda rests on such occasional rays of 
historical light that illuminate some of the dark paths- 
of the early Vaisnava period. For instance we have an 
account in it as to how Chaitanya passed away from this 
world—a point on which all authoritative works have con¬ 
spired to be silent. For particulars about Jayananda’s 
Chaitanya Mangala the reader is referred to pp. 471-477 
of my Historj r of the Bengali Language and Literature. 
Jayananda’s Chaitanya Mangala was written shortly after 
1578, when \ rndavana Das wrote his Chaitanya Bhaga- 
vata. Jayananda was much advanced in years when he 
wrote the book. 

It was about this time also that Lochana Das wrote 
his Chaitanya Mangala. Lochana Das was a native of 
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Ligram, a village in the district of Burdwau. Ilis mother 

was Sad an and! Devi and his father 

**■ K ” "■'» wo-grf 

to the physician caste. His grand¬ 
father on the mother side was Purusottama Gupta who 
is said to have been a distinguished man and his grand¬ 
mother was Ananda Devi who gave the boy every indulgence 
so that he spent his early youth in play and amusement 
without minding his studies. The grand-father however 
was a strict man who taught him, when he was fully 
grown up, the alphabets “with the help of his rod.” 1 His 
Guru was Narahari Sarkar of Qrlklianda at whose com¬ 
mand he wrote his Chaitanya Mangala about the year 1575. 
Lochana Das married in the village of Kakut near Amoda- 
pur and the wife is said to have been an exceptionally 
virtuous and accomplished woman. Lochana Das’s poeti¬ 
cal powers were great ; in fact his biography of Chaitanya 
Deva is rather a lyrical poem than a historical work. The 
earlier portion of the work is a free translation of Murari 
Gupta’s Sanskrit work the Chaitanya Charita. Many of 
Lochana Das’s songs are to be found in the Padakalpataru and 
other anthologies and are justly admired for their elegance 
and intrinsic poetic worth. Our author, besides, freely 
translated the Sanskrit drama, Jagannatliavallabha by 
Earn ananda Ray into sweet Bengali verse, and wrote- 
the following works in Bengali : The Durllavasara, 
Raganugalahaii, Vastutattvasara, Anandalatika, Chai¬ 
tanya Premavilasa, Dehanirupana, and Prarthana. Some 
of these works as we find them to-dav elucidate the* 
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Chaitanya Mangala. 
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^ia principles and contain, it is said, a good deal of 
later interpolations. 


The original copy of Chaitanya Marigala in Lochana 
Das's own handwriting is said to be preserved in the 
house of Prankrsna Chakravarti in the village of Kankra, 
near Kogram. Further details about Lochana Das will 
be found on pp. 489-495 of my History of the Bengali 
Language and Literature. 

Besides these works, we find mention of the followin'* 

O 

^ , biographical treatises in the Chaita- 

nya Mangala by Jayananda. These 
works have not yet been recovered. ]. Poems on Chai¬ 
tanya by Gauri Das. 2. Do by Gopal Vasu. 3. Do by 
Paramananda Gupta. 
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Historical Literature 

I. Early careers of the three great Vaisnavaworthies—Crlnivuea 
Narottama and Cyamananda. 

IT. Events in their lives after 1GOO A. D. 

(n) The robbery that changed the life of a great robber. 

(b) Narottama at Kheturi. 

(c) The great robber-chief Chand Raj*. 

(d) Rama Chandra Kaviraja. 

(c) An encounter with the scholars of the opposite school. 

(/) Various centres of Vai§nava activity. Vlrachandra’s work. 
Legends abont him. 

HI. The Works that describe the above narratives. 

(a) Nityananda Das and liis Prema Vilasa. 

{b) Jadunandana Das—his Karnananda and other works. 

(c) Narahari Chakravarti and his works. 

(d) Miscellenious works. 

I. Early careers of the three great Vai§nava worthies—CrTnivasa, 
Narotalna and Cyamananda. 

This extensive literature about Chaitanya serves as 
the background of the medieval period. Most of the 
books mentioned above were held as standard and authori¬ 
tative works from which extracts were freely quoted by 
the writers of the medieval period to establish their views 
•and justify them before the Vaisnava public. Without 
-a knowledge of the contents of the earlier works, the later 
ones will not be rightly understood. And in fact they 
will supply the keys to the succeeding age of Vaisnava 
history. It is for this that we have taken pains to dwell 
upon the earlier chapter of Vaisnava literature at some 
length. 
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A considerable portion of tlie history of the medieval 
period of the Vaisnava literature, as I have defined and 
named it, relate to the description of the three great 
worthies whose names I have already mentioned, viz. 
Crinivas Acharya, Narottama Datta and (^yamananda 


Das. 

These three men helped the further development of the 
Vaisnava creed in Bengal. Their great sacrifices, asce¬ 
ticism, scholarship and faith made them the central figures 
•of the age that succeeded that of darkness and stupor 
•caused by the tirodhana —the passing away of Chaitanya 
from this world. Their mystic visions, the romance of their 
lives which cast a spell ever the wicked and innocent alike 
and their zeal and enthusiasm in propagating the creed 
of faith have been the subject of many illustrious memoirs 
and poetical songs which once more sprang like a rich 
harvest in the field of the Vaisnava literature. 

In the former age the vision of Krsna was beheld by 
the apostles of faith—by Madhavendra Puri first and then 
by Chaitanya and his followers. The dark-blue colour of 
Krsna had become the symbol of all tender and sacred 
associations to the Vaisnava philosophers and poets. In 
the succeeding age the fair colour of Chaitanya, bright 
as the Champaka flower, became as significant as the dark- 
blue ; and whenever this colour was met, it constantly 
supplied the seer and the poet with 
The vision of Chaitanya. y j g j ons beatific. The poets sailg 

of him who for the whole day and night spoke of 
Krsna with tearful eyes, seeing Him in the cloud and in 
the river and in the tree, following Him like a mad man 
through forests and fields as one follows an angel 
unseen by others and dedicating to Him his life which 



blossomed as it received the ray of His divine love. The 
vision of Chaitanya came to the apostles of the succeeding 
age in their trances as that of Krsna had come to those of 
previous times. 

According to the Bhaktiratnakara, Qrlnivasa Acharya 
paid a visit to Puri when he was a lad of 12 or 13, imme- 

The date of Crinivasa’s diately after Chaitanva had quitted 
birfch his mortal frame. This is quite un¬ 

tenable. Narottama quotes some clokcis said to have been 
written by Kavikarnapura, in which he writes that Qiinivasa 
heard on his way to Puri that Chaitanya had disappeared. 
But it is well known that the writings of Narottama in 
which the Sahajiya elements seem to predomoinate in their 
present shape, have been largely tampered with, by 
later writers. 

The author of the Prema Vilasa was a companion of 
Qnnivasa and we are bound to give a greater credence to 
the facts as described by him. The last portion of the 
printed Prema V llasa may have been grafted on the original 
book by some later writer, but up to the 20th Chapter, its 
account is quite authentic. I have compared several MSS. 
of the Prem Vilasa between 200 to 150 years old, and have 
been struck with the agreement in their readings, a circum¬ 
stance which is not very frequently observed in other works 
of this class. Nityananda Das, the auther, writes a prosaic 
Bengali very unlike the finished poetic style of Narahari 
Chakravarti, author of the Bhaktiratnakara ; but the former 
has a greater power of mastering facts and observing with 
closer accuracy the sequence of events. The Prema Vilasa 
refers to the birth of Qrinivasa as having taken place long 
after Chaitanya had departed from this world. Go pal 
Bhatta, one of the six masters at Vfndavana, is said 
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dreamt of Qrlnivasa birth, long after Chaitanya’s 
firod/iaiia ; 1 I need scarcely say that* the dreams and 
prophesies mentioned in works like these always indi¬ 
cate what really happened. So there is no doubt that 
Qrinivasa was born exactly when Gopal Bhatta is said to 
have dreamt of his birth. Besides the author of the Prema 
Vilasa distinctly puts it in the mouth of Qrlnivasa that he 
regretted the fact of his not being born while Chaitanya 
was alive. 2 This statement is supported by other facts 
which are of an unassailable character. We find in the 
Prema Vilasa that Qrinivasa in his youth visited Vrndavana 
and found the temples of Govindaji complete. The 
inscription on the temple shows that it was built by 
Man Sinhain 1590. So the story of his arriving at Puri 
on his way to Vrndavana a few days after the Master 
departed from the world is not correct, for that melancholy 
event took place in 1533. Crinivasa came to \isnu- 
pur about the year 1600 A.D. when he was yet a young 
man. Vlra Hamvlra was the reigning king there and 
ascended the throne in 1596. If we sift all these evidences 
we shall be bound to discredit the story of the Bhakti- 
ratnakara which says that Crinivasa paid a visit to Puri 
immediately after Cbaitanya's passing away in 1533. 
Qrlnivasa came to Vrndavana three days after the death of 
Sanataua in 1591. He must have been about 20 years 
of age at the time. So we may take the date of his birth 
to be about the year 1561. There is also other evidence 
which corroborates this, but we need not dwell upon its 
testimony here. 

1 The Prema Vilasa, The first Vilasa. 

The Prema Vilasa , the 4th Vilasa. 
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Crlnivasa’s early life 


Not very far from the town of Nadia, there is a village 
on the bank of the Ganges named Chakhandi. Here lived 
one Gan gad liar a Bhattaeharya who was an ardent admirer 
of Chaitanya. When the latter 
took the vow of Sannyas, Gariga- 
dhara is said to have been so highly overpowered with grief 
that he cried like a child and behaved like a mad man. 
The people gave him the name of Chaitanya Das or servant 
of Chaitanya on account of his -great devotion to the Master. 

Chaitanya Das married Laksmipriya, a daughter of 
^alarama Chakravarti of Jajigram near Katwa, and 
their only child (^rinivasa was born about the year 1561, 
when, says the Bhaktiratnakara, the courtyard of the 
Brahmin couple resounded with kirtan songs, one of them 
that famous song of Vidyapati which so often Chaitanya 
himself sang <^3 CW | 

” having been sung on the occasion. 1 
It is said that Chaitanya once foretold that a great 
person should be born in the near future at Chakhandi, 
and the Vaisnava community took the boy to be the very 
child mentioned in the prophecy of the Master. 

Chaitanya Das placed the young child under the tuition 


of Dh an an jay a Vidyanivasa, but it was at home that young 

Qrlnivasa received a sound spiritual training. With a 

voice full of impressive elocpience and emotion Chaitanya 

Das related the events of the life of the Master to his 

T , r i i c n • - y° un o son - He took him to Nadia 
1 he Courtyard of Cnvasa. 

and pointed out the spots made 
sacred by the Master’s presence. There he showed him the 
courtyard of C^iivasa, the place where Chaitanya in course 
of his trances had so often fallen unconscious on the bare 
4 The Prema Vilasa, the first Vilasa. 
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earth while poor Qachl, his mother, prayed to God with 
joined hands that her darling son might not be hurt by his 
fall. 1 Chaitanya Das related to the boy the story of the 
defeat of the great scholar Ke^ava Kacjmiri by Chaitanya 
and of the marvellous change that came over his life 
on his return from Gaya. When Chaitanya cried ‘Krsna’ 
'Krsna' with tears in his eyes, the world cried with him; as 
if the world also caught a glimpse of what he beheld in his 
trances. Then the topic turned to that which supplied 
never ceasing pathos—the event of his Sannyasa. And 
when young (^rlnivasa heard all this he could contain his 
<rrief no more. He burst into tears and could not cease from 
weeping for hours together. The very name of Chaitanya 
uttered, would bring tears to his eyes, and for days he 
spoke of nothing but of Chaitanya, so that the beauty 
of the Mas tar's life and its pathos completely possessed 
the boy. By this time he had made a rapid advance 
in his studies, and his teacher was surprised to find that 
all that he could teach the boy was mastered by him 
when barely 14. 

Qiinivasa was a handsome lad and all who came in 
contact with him liked him. One day the boy happened 
to meet Narahari Sarkar at Jajigram, and as he saw the 
noble poet and scholar of (^rlkhanda—one of the dearest 
of Chaitanya's comjmnions, Qnnivas's imagination clothed 
him with the sacredness of heaven itself. His heart went 
forth in love and gratitude to the veteran at whose feet he 
fell and asked him to teach him the Bhagavata. Narahari 
felt a liking for his young admirer, and was anxious 

1 "cq (Me* i 
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Lat he should have a sound education. He accordingly 


advised him to go to Vrndavana 
and meet Sanatana and Rupa who 
still lived there. But to make him 


Crlnivasa’s tour. 


lit to receive education at their hands, he suggested 
that young Qrlnivasa might go to Puri first, and read the 
Bhagavata with Gadadhara, the constant associate of 
Chaitanya and a master of Bhagavata lore. 

Qrlnivasa went to Puri. It should be remembered 
that journeys from one place to another were not safe in 
those days. And it was even more difficult for a boy of 15 
who had no companion or guide. By the time Chaitanya 
Das had died of fever, after an illness of only seven days, 
and C^rlriivas took his mother to Jajigram where his 
maternal uncles lived and placed her in their custody. 

Qrinivasa came to Puri about the year 1581, and met 
Gadadhara. The boy showed ecstasies of joy and devo¬ 
tion for Kr.sna even as the great Master had done; 
so that already a report spread in the adjoining countries 
that Chaitanya Deva was reborn in (^Srinivasa. Gadadhara 
was very old. He received young Qrinivasa with every 
mark of affection delighting in his devotion and scholar¬ 
ship. lie promised to teach him the Bhagavata, but 
the copy that was with him he produced to (^rlnivas, 
showing that the letters there were mostly effaced by 
Chaitanya’s tears. (JJrinivasa touched the sacred MSS. 
and his tears began to flow. He was here in one of 
those trances wherein the Master appeared before him 
aud exhorted him to follow the path of faith. When 
he came to himself he was asked to bring a copy of 
the Bhagavata from Bengal as there was no good MS. 
of that sacred book available at Purl. Qrinivasa had thus 
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to return to Bengal for the copy required. But when he 
came back to Purl with it, Gadadhara, the great authority 
of the Bhagavata lore, had died. In deep disappointment 
(^rinivasa had to plod his way back to Bengal. He 
came to (^likhanda and lived upon one chattcik of rice 
every day; he cooked it himself on the banks of the 


Ganges, where one day he happened to meet Igana, 
the servant of Chaitanya’s house. “The wonderful lad,” 
as he was called by every body, was introduced to 
Visnupriaya who was then very old and lived a life of 
austerity and spiritual devotion worthy of the wife of the 
Master. She instructed (^rlnivasa to go to Vrndavana 
and complete his education there, (^rlnivas next paid a 
visit to Santipur; But Advait, the venerable head of 
the Vaisnava community there, had died three years before, 
and (^rlnivasa met Sita, the wife of the departed leader. 
All advised him to go as quickly as possible to 
Vrndavana lest he should fail to meet Rupa and Sanatana, 
both of them being very old and not likely to live 
long, (^rlnivasa next came to Kharda and met Jahnavi, 
Nityananda’s wife. He received, in the temple of 
Kharda, strokes from the Jaymangala rod. This was to 
purge the body of all sin. He stayed here for a short 
time and then went to Jajig ram to take farewell of 
his old mother who was mourning the death of her 
husband. Laksmipriya was at the time ailing from fever 
and the Premavilasa says that her disease was aggravated 
by the resolution of Qnnivasa to go to Vrndavana. Nor 
were his mother’s fears ungrounded for the way was not 
safe in that troubled age. 


It took (^rlnivasa five days to reach Rajmahal from 
Jajigram (near Katwa). - He came to Patna via Gauridwar. 
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4ferasted for some days, and other times had but scauty 
meals. He crossed the Gauges and came to Beuares. His 
ecstasies of joy were great as he visited the landing Ghat 


of the river where Chaitanya used 
to bathe. On the north of the Ghat 


The route 


lay the house of Chaudra Qekhara Acharya and on the 
south a pleasant spot where Sanatana had, disguised as a 
Mahomedan Darvesh, met Chaitanya. An elevated place 
surrounded by Tulsi plants was there, and (^rlnivasa wept 
to recollect the associations of Chaitanya with it. He next 
visited Allahabad and bathed at the confluence of the three 
holy streams, known as the Tiiveni. A pious pilgrim 
offered four pice to Qrlnivasa for his food, and the young 
ascetic accepted the offer because of the earnestness of the 
giver. Then he came to a place from where it required 
him four days to reach Vrndavana. Here he met five 
citizens who told him that Sanatana had died four months 
ago, and later on as he proceeded he heard that Rupa had 
also died three days before. 

His grief was great, for he had come all this way to 
meet the reputed apostles. He said “ Such is my lot. 
I wanted to read the Bhagavata with Gadadhara 
Pundit. He asked me to get a copy of the book and this I 
procured travelling to Bengal for the purpose; and when I 
returned he, my would-be teacher, was no more, and I have 
come to Vrndavanato become versed in the scriptures with 
the aid of Sanatana and Rupa. The venerable Narahari 
Sarkar sent me here for this purpose, and, as I arrive, I 
learn that they are no more in the world.” 

He paid a visit to the temple of' Madana Mohan a and, 
stricken with grief and having none to look after him, the 
youth lay at the doorway of the temple, beholding the 


misty). 



glorious image installed oil the throne, from a corner. 
Though (yi’inivasa was strikingly handsome, he was 
emaciated by fasting and every by-stander marked in his 


domeanour the shadow of a great grief. Jiva Goswami, the 
illustrious nephew of Sanatana and Itupa, was interested 
in the young man and made enquiries as to the object of 
his coming to Vrndavana. No greater scholar lived in 

Upper India than Jiva at the time, 
Jiva takes charge of him. , , ., . . . , 

and when the veteran scholar, who 

was himself advanced in years and distressed by the death 
of his uncles, sopke to young Qrlnivasa kindly, the youth 
threw himself at his feet surrendering himself completely 
to his will. 


Jiva marked in young (^rlnivasa talents of a very 
high order and himself instructed him in Vaisnava philo¬ 
sophy. The old scholar began to entertain a sincere 
respect for the young man’s capacity as he came in close 
contact with one whose faith as well as progress in study 
were marvellous. Gopala Bhatta became his spiritual Guru 
and both he and Jiva were delighted to observe in their 
pupil great capabilities which boded well for the cause of 
the propagation of the \aisnava faith. 

Here Qrluivasa joined two fellow students both of 
whom came to the holy city shortly after him. These 
two young men also were as remarkable as he • and 
the friendship of the three, founded on the unision of 
spiritual ideals, under the clear sky of the sacred Vrnda 
groves, developed into life-long intimacy and helped the 
cause of Vaisnavism in Bengal in a remarkable manner. 
But before we launch upon the period of their activity and 
actual work in the spiritual field, some account should be 
given of the other two young men. 
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In my Ram Tanu Fellowship lectures, I liave given in 
Narofctama, a second detail some account of Raghunatha 


Budhha. 


Das—that princely ascetic, who 


like the Buddha, renounced worldly pleasures to seek 
joys of a higher plane. The Buddha, though one of the 
greatest of Lidia's sons, rose to his eminent height by 
steps which have not been altogether inaccessible to others. 
‘The enlightened one' is no solitary example—no unap¬ 
proachable ideal in the region of renunciation and spiritual 
culture in India. The history of the Buddha has been 
repeated here times without number. Sons of Rajas and 
Princes have renounced their palaces from age to age and 
passed through great hardships taking the ascetic's vows 
in quest of higher truths, even as did the Buddha two 
thousand years ago. Even in very recent times—less 
than a century ago—Lala Babu of: Paikpara in Bengal left 
his princely fortune, turned Fakir and begged from door 
to door in Vrndavana, while a considerable portion of 
his fabulous wealth was given to charity and to the 
building of temples. 

I have had occasions frequently to refer to the sorrows 
caused to others by a man's taking the vow of Sannyasa. 
The pathos of the situation, I am afraid, is not likely to be 
rightly understood by my foreign readers. It is not the 
joining a monastery as a monk, much less should it be 
confounded with the avocation of a missionary. In India 
Sannyasa means practically the cutting off of all domestic 
ties—the death of one's family-life and the beginning of 
the spiritual one unconnected with home. In a country 
where domestic ideas have such a prevailing force the 
Sannyasa of a child is a calamity which is almost as 
great to the family as his death. The Sanuyasi will not 
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name his parents nor own his relations or have any 
connection with his home. He will not visit his native 
place in life, and will besides have to practise austerities 
denying himself the pettiest pleasure of the material 
world. He will sleep under a tree and live on whatever 
chance may bring him. In this world of ours he may be 
taken as one dead, owning no home, no kith or kin, no 
concern with the ordinary affairs of men. Thus a man’s 
taking of the vow of Sannyasa is indeed a great calamity 
and naturally viewed with horror by his relations and 
friends. 

The Vaisnava Sannyasi, however, devotes himself to 
the well-being of the whole of humanity. The home loses, 
but the world gains him. Far away from his own native 
district, lie may live in the recesses of a mountain or 
in a temple of a holy city, where hundreds of people 
gather every day to receive instructions from him, and if 
lie be a real and genuine Sannyasi, he is revered as a god; 
his words have the power of assuaging grief and quelling 
passions by which the human soul is rent iu its worldly 


struggles. 

We are coming now to a great Vaisnava Sannyasi 
who like the Buddha, like Raghunatha Das, Riipa and 
Sanatana, showed by his life the example of the highest 
renunciation in the pursuit of a great spiritual ideal. 

He was Narottama Datta of Kheturi—a place situated 
in the old Perg of Gopalpur in the district of Rajshahi. 
Kheturi is 12 miles to the north west of Boalia and one 
mile to the north east of a village named Premtali on 
the Padma. His father Krsnananda Datta was the Raja 
of the adjacent country and held, besides, extensive lands 
leased out to him by a powerful Jagirdar appointed by 
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the Emperor of Gauda. Narottama was born about the 

year 15G5 A.T). He was therefore 
I T is carl v career. . . N 

junior to Crlmvasa Acharya by a 

few years. When Narottama was born, he being the only 
son of the Raja, the music of the sweet nahabat orchestra 
announced the glad event for eight days and nights, and 
every man in the town of Kheturi was happy beyond 
description that at last a son and heir to the Raja was 
vouchsafed by God’s gracious providence. But God did not 
mean the boy for riches, nor for the palace of his parents. 
A higher ideal was set before him by his tutor Krsna Das. 
The country was at the time moved by the great pain of 
Chaitanya’s tirodheina . And as young Narottama heard 
the story of his life from Krsna Das he resolved to turn 
an ascetic and sing the praises of God even as the Master 
had done all his life. When only 12 years old, he one 
day came to see the great Padma—that vast sheet of 
sparkling water which is almost as boudless as the sea to 
the eye and whose transparence reflects in an unspeakable 
manner the beauty of the infinite. On the bank of the 
Padma the young prince stood and beheld a vision, as if 
some one called him to a higher life, as if some one whose 
voice was very sweet cast a spell to win his soul, and 
there and then was he entrapped. The voice said “ come 
unto me, child, home and its cares are not for you. ,, The 
child wept as he heard it; for he really heard the call and 
it was no fancy to him; he was overpowered by the 
summons, and fell unconscious on the ground. 

His parents, indeed the whole town, saught him 
anxiously and found him lying unconscious on the banks of 
the Padma, and when they had restored him to consious- 
ness by their care, the child looked changed in aspect 
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and said “ This palace is not a fit place for me.” It 
is said that Chaitan}-a frequently appeared to him in his 
visions, and the boy used to cry out “ Wait, wait, oh lord, 
I am coming to thee to surrender myself body and soul to 
thy service.” 

Krsnananda Datta did what all worldy men would do 
in a similar case. The physician was called and was bidden 
to cure his malady. The good man prescribed, ‘ Civadi 
ghrita’ a medicine which was to be prepared with the 
flesh of a fox. Narottama said to his father “If you kill an 
animal to cure my disease I will not take that medicine. 
I would rather die than see an animal killed for my life.” 
So other medicine was given ; But the vision came 
continually and made him restless; he sometimes wept 
for joy and at others became sad as he thought 
of the impediments to spiritual life. He had, however, 
made considerable progress in bis studies. At this 


time tbc Jagirdar of Gaur expressed a wish to see 


him and sent for him ; the father thought that a visit 
to the capital of the province might possibly have 
some inflence in diverting his mind to the world, and, with 
the consent of his wife Narayani, sent the boy, then only 
16, to Gaur accompanied by a large number of horsemen 
and other attendants. On the way Narottama made his 
escape. He lied, as bis predecessors in asceticism bad fled, 
and following paths uot frequented by pilgrims came to 


Rajgbat near Beneras after some day’s travel. His foot 
was blistered so that he could not walk, lying helpless 
under a tree; for two days he had no food, and no one came 
to offer him any help. On the 3rd 
day the vision returned and he saw 
that a bright complexioned lovely boy, no other than the 
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child Gauranga himself, appeared before him and said “You 
are fatigued my child, you are stricken with illness, you 
are in pain and footsore, and all for me, child. \ou have 
saught me forsaking the world and its pleasures, I will not 
forsake you. Here is a cup full of sweet milk, take this 
and you will regain your strength". When Narottama arose, 
he saw near him the cup of milk just as he had seen it in 
his vision, and he took the milk and was fresh and strong 
once more. By this time live pilgrims bound for Vrndavana 
had come up and in their company he went without dis¬ 
closing his name or other particulars about himself. He 
spoke to them of Chaitanya and as he uttered the name of 
the Master, a thrill passed into the hearts of the pilgrims 
bringing tears of joy to their eyes. They came to 
Allahabad and reached Muthra where the pilgrims left 
Narottama. 

Unknown to eveiy one save to his Creator, he come to 
Vrndavana and visited the temple of Govindaji, There he 
lived on the meal supplied gratis by the temple and paid a 
visit to Lokanatha Goswami—that prince of ascetics and 
early friend of Chaitanya. While supplying materials of 
Chaitanya’s life to Krsna Das Kaviraja, Lokanatha had 
prohibited him to make any reference to his life in his book. 
No worldliness spotted his pure life; yet he was devoted to 
the good of this world by silently yet most effectively 
influencing all who came in contact with him. 

Every night Narottama cleansed and washed the place 
adjoining the hut where the venerable hermit lived and 
did other menial service for him without his knowledge. 1 
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The latter was surprised in the morning to find the court¬ 
yard of liis hut neat and in order, wondering as to who 
did all this for him with so great a care. One day the 
saint resolved to watch and saw a young and attractive lad 
sweeping the court-yard with his broom. At intervals 
of work the boy stood holding the broom to his breast, 
while tears freely flowed from his 
The Princely Sweepei. e y es- Then wiping them away, he 

again continued doing the sweeper’s menial work. 1 This 
was the prince Narottama, the pet child of the palace, 
which was mourning his loss in deep grief. 

Lokanatha strode forward and seizing the boy said in 
a gentle voice: “ Who art thou, my young friend ? I do 
not need these services from thee.” Narottama threw 
himself at his feet and wept like a bashful maiden. 
He had not the power to speak much ; but on repeated 
questioning said, “I am but a poor child, will you. Master, 
take me as your disciple” ? Lokanatha was so moved by 
compassion that although he had not yet taken a single 
disciple lest the vanity of being a Guru should possess him, 
he made an exception in favour of Narottama and admitted 
him to his discipleship. 

Narottama soon became known to all; his family status, 
his great meekness and his progress in studj made him to 
be respected by the residents of Vrndavana, and Lokanatha 
initiated him into the mystic faith of which the ceremony 
was a very simple one. He was taken to a neighbouring 
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where the image of Krsna and Radhika where wor¬ 
shipped. There the venerable saint asked Narottama to take 
a tulflft leaf in his hand and said “ Throw the leaf at the 
feet of the god there ” which done, he said “ With that I 
take the burden of all your sin on me. Whatever fault 
may you have committed in life, let the punishment of it 
be visited ou me. Oh Lavanga Latika, the gfrpi of 
Vrndavaua, take charge of the young boy. Oh Gunachuda, 
the maid of Radha, make the bo} pure, full of love and 




piety; let not any sin spot his character or the fairness of 

his soul.” Thus the simple initiation took place. Then 

came advices as to the ways of 
His initiation and spin- rj— u — i • 1 ii 1 i 

tnal progress. oadhana which Jilts the soul above 

passions and makes the vision of 


Krsna clearer to the mind’s eye. 

Narottama continued to do all kinds of menial work 
lor his Guru inspite of his remonstrances, only meekly 
saying My master, when one is forced to do something 
against his will, it is mean. But when we recognise in 
even little act that we voluntarily do, the glorv of serving 
the Lord, the humble deed ranks as a great work. These 
little things feed my soul and elevate it.” We find that 
his hand was once burnt when cooking a meal, and he was 
mi a sick bed for some time. But young Narottama did 
not mind his physical pain in his earnestness to serve his 
Guru. And the vision of God frequently came to him, 
calling up those sweet trances in which like the great 
Master himself he became filled with tears and saw 
sights which belonged not to this world. 

A year passed and the young Sannyasi advanced in 
those mystic paths which reveal to the human eyes the 
sight of a higher world. He had arrived at Vrndavaua in 
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159*3, A. D. Another April passed away 
fame of his devotion spread in the Vrnda groves. 


and 

It 


<SL 

the 

was 


in August, 1594, that Jiva Goswami introduced him to 
(^rinivasa. It was the 5th day of the waning moon when 
the two met. Both of them made rapid progress in various 
branches of Sanskrit learning, especially in the Bhakti 
Castras under Jiva Goswami—now their common teacher. 

On many occasions did the two remarkable youths 
visit the places made sacred by memories of Krsna and 
Chaitanya. Both of them had visions which only the 
chosen few are privileged to see. They again and again 
dwelt upon the incidents of Chaitanya’s life in their con¬ 
versations, and wept for joy, and found their friendship 
established on the firm ground of unity of purpose and a 
common ideal based on absolute resignation to the will of 
Krsna. The Narottama Vilasa meutions that their friend¬ 


ship began from the very day when Narottama came to 
Vrndavana, but the earlier and more authentic record of 
the Premavilasa mentions that occurrence to be full one year 
and four months after Narottama arrived at the holy city. 
The Bhaktiratnakara mentions the various shrines visited 
by the friends together and in this connection gives a 
topography of Mathura and Vrndavana at the period. It is 
possible to study the details of this description, and com¬ 
pare them with the minute account of the places given by 
Mr. Growse in his History of Mutlira, we may note the 
improvements made in the city by the millionaires among 
the Jat and Rajput merchants in latter times. 

We now come to the third man of the illustrious trio 
whose lot was cast with these two, 
Cyamananda’s early 0U g who CO-operated with them 

for the rest of his life in the 
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dipa^ation of the Faith, (^nnivasa was a Brahmin 
rottama a Kayastha, but (^yamananda's social status 
was much lower. He belonged to the Satgopa caste, whose 
profession is to tend cows arid sell milk. 


Qyamananda's ancestors were inhabitants of Bengal, 
but the family had removed to Orissa a few generations 
before. Qyamananda^s father had settled in the village 
Dharenda Bahadurpur in the district of Dandake 9 wara in 
Orissa. Krsna Mandala was the name of his father, 
and his mother was named Durika. The couple had many 
sons, all of whom died when young; so that when 
Qyamananda was born, they called him ‘Dulikl’ or 
“ the sorrowful one. ” The people of this country often 
give such names to their pet children in their superstitious 
belief that death may not notice one called by so humble 
an appellation, (^yamananda, inspite of the great difficul¬ 
ties experienced by one belonging to the humble classes 
in his attempts to pursue higher studies, learned Sanskrit 
in his youth and being naturally of a spiritual bent of 
mind, resolved to devote himself to religion. He thus 
left home one night and reached a place named Naraden ; 
thence he proceeded to Cheuwa, and then reached Ambika 
near Kalna. He stayed at the. temple of Chaitanya and 
Nityananda founded by Gauridas Pundit in 1510 A.D. The 
latter had died sometime before, and Hriday Chaitanya, 
one of his disciples, was in charge of the temple. He 
took great compassion at the forlorn condition of the lad, 
and though (^yamanauda was of humble birth, he admitted 
him as his disciple. DukhFs name was changed, and he 
was called Krsna Das by his Guru. He was instructed 
in the mystic ways of the Vaisnavas, and made great pro¬ 
gress in his studies receiving a full course of spiritual 
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tion imparted to him by his kind Guru who tod 
erly interest in him. 

He left Ambika in order to visit the various shrines 
of Iudia, and a work named Rasikamamgala gives details 
of the places visited by him. Amongst the places men¬ 
tioned, we find the following : Vakre^wara, Yaidyanatha, 
Gaya, Benares, xlllahabad, Mathura, Hastinapur (Delhi), 
Dwaraka, the shrine of Kapila on the Indus, Matsatlrtha, 
(^ivakanchi, Visnukanehi (modern Kanjivaram), 
Tritkuptpayana Ajodhya, Hardwar, Dravida, Benkata, 
Tamraparni, Rangadhama Payosni, Rame<;wara, Trimalya 
and Pun. But the Premavilasa does not mention these. It 
says that from Ambika Dukhi came direct to Vrndavana for 
the purpose of completing his education. This omission 
may be- due to the fact that while PremavilSsa only 
incidentally, mentions the fact of his life, the Rasika¬ 
mamgala undertakes to give a fuller account of his 
doings and travels. But the names of the same shrines 
are so often mentioned in connection with the pilgrimage 
of Vaisnava worthies that biographers may often be led 
to repeat the list without much investigation, saying the 
same thing over again in every particular case. At the 
same time it must be admitted that every Vaisnava pil¬ 
grim must have visited most of the same shrines that had 
some repute in these days. Leaving aside this disputed 
point, however, we come to surer ground and know for 
certain that Dukhi now called Krsna Das came to 
Vrndavana to complete his education under the instruc¬ 
tion of his Guru. Jlva Goswami was struck with his 
great intelligence and taught him various (^astras with 
. great labour and attention. Krsna Das first finished 
Sanskrit grammar here which offer great difficulties in 
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,y of mastering that wonderful tongue, it bei 
a most abstruse and comprehensive subject, taking six 
or seven years of a scholar’s life to acquire. Dukhi read 
the Inure Sanskrit work, the Bhaktirasamrta Sindhu, with 
annotations and also studied the Ujjalnllamani by Rupa 
Gdswaml. * The intricate and minute details of the 
Bhakti (^astras were mastered by him very quickly, 
and his comprehension of its system was of a thorough 
character. The Premavilasa refers to many questions that 
Jlva put to him by way of testing his acquirements in the 


subject. The faith which follows the ordinances of the 
scriptures—the Vaidhi Bhakti , and that which transcends 
them—the Baganuga offered points for frequent queries 
on the part of the illustrious teacher; and Qyamananda 
was always found up to the mark—nay more, giving him 
satisfaction by answering to the point and with interpre¬ 
tations which not only proved his mastery of the subject, 
but something strikingly original of his own. Jlva gave 
him the key to the mystic philosophy, and said “ Before 
you preach the doctrines you must know what sort of man 
your hearer is. Most men of the world are materialistic. 
Do not disclose the secret doctrines to them. Find out 
those who are prepared to accept the truth, and to them 
alone you must speak in confidence/’ Then the master 
gave his pupil instructions showing the superiority of the 
Parakiya over the Svakiya. The fundamental teaching of 
the creed is “ be saved yourself first, before you try 
to save others. Teach good deeds by practising good deeds 
yourself and not by speaking words merely. The man who 
preaches to others but does not follow his own precept, is 
not a true teacher In regard to how a man should save 
himself, the first lesson pointed out was “ to repeat the 
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{{ God.” But the doctrinal sides of the Yaisn 
scriptures, I shall discuss iu a future lecture. 

I shall here describe a legend about Krsna Das 
which has been repeated in each of the accounts of 


his career. 

Dukhi stayed one evening in a temple and beheld the 
images of Radha-Krsna, there. He was so overpowered 
by his mystic reveries, that he forgot the hour and stood 
silent in a corner of the courtyard, till the five-lights that 
were; waved by the priest before the figures went out, the 
blower of the conch desisted, and 
The legend about lum. the drummer retired, the cymbals 

played no more, and the sacred offerings were shared 
among the crowd who gradually dispersed. But Dukhi, 
transported to another region by his reveries, forgot time 
and place, and the vision of Radha-Krsna appeared vividly 
before his senses. And he was so fascinated by the 
celestial sight that he lay transfixed to the spot and did 
not know how time had passed. A strange vision here 


revealed itself to his eyes; he saw in the courtyard 
Radhii dancing before Kr~na. She was iu the height of 
her delight and every movement of her arms aud feet 
indicated the joy which belonged to the paradise of 
love iu which she was the dweller. The morning dawned 
and the dance did not end—the fair dancer waving 
her arms and swiftly whirling round and round with 
her feet—with a delirious joy which bespoke the 
dedication of herself to the beloved deity before whom 
she danced. Hours passed away like seconds ; the dancer 
knew not how they tied, nor did her mortal spectator, 
who with silent tears in his eyes beheld this wonderful 
spectacle. When the rays of the morning sun first 
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on the gold*cupped pinnacle of the temple, the 
goddess who came to her senses and was ashamed of 
her long stay on the earth, disappeared with all swiftness; 
but in the cpiickness of her movement left behind her a 
golden nupura which had adorned one of her feet. Dhukhl 
found it, and he offered it to the temple. The story at 
once believed; for a sweet fragrance came out of the 
ornament from which it was apparent to all that the 
precious thing was not of the earth. When Dukln with 
great reverence and devotional feeling presented the sacred 
ornament to Jiva and related the story, the latter embraced 
his pupil and said “ Though of humble birth you are 
more favoured of Krsna than any of us. Hence forward 
you will not be called ' Dukln' or even Krsnadas. I give 
you the name of Qyamananda.” Dukln Krsnadas was 
known from this time as (^yamananda Das. 

We shall now enter upon an epoch of great activity in 
the life of these youths and relate events which gave a 
mighty impetus to the cause of Vaisnavism in Bengal 
as a result of the united efforts of the trio. 

II. Events in their lives after 1600 A.D. 

In the month of November, probably in the year 1600 
A.D. all Vaisnavas of the vicinity met at Vrndavana. 
Qrinivasa and Narottama who had by this time completed 
their education, and whose faith in Krsna elicited the 
admirationof all, received from Jlva Goswami the titles of 
Acharya and Thakura respectively. Jiva Goswami gave a 
feast to the Vaisnavas on this occasion, all men who 
were anxious for the propagation of the faith in 
Bengal. The works of Sanatana and Rupa, the Chaitanya 
Charitamrta by Krsna Das Kaviraj and Haribhaktivilasa 
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ie commentaries on the Bhagavata by the masters 
contained the cream of Chaitanya’s teachings; and how 
could these works, which were the results of the un¬ 


interrupted and whole-hearted devotion and of life-long 
labour of their authors, be made available to the readers 
of Bengal ? True, they could be sent by men. But 
unless some one who had a regular course of training 
and were thoroughly versed in them should visit the dear 
land of Bengal and interpret the works in their true light, 
it would be of no use to send the manuscripts for the 
use of Bengali readers. 


(^rlnivasa and Narottama were called by the Vaisnava 
assembly and asked to return with the manuscripts to 
Bengal. Another man was also called upon to join them. 
This was Qyam&nanda. They expressed their reluctance to 
leave the Hoty city. Jlva said “ You three are fit to do 
this great work. The propagation of faith is a noble 
object and you cannot avoid the call of this high duty/’ 1 
Gopala Bhatta and Lokanath'i also joined in pressing the 
request and the three had accordingly to prepare for a 
trip to their mother-land with the sacred books, and 
though they had taken the vows of Sannyas and had 
no right to visit their homes, they did so by the order 
of their Gurus. 


(a) The robbery that changed the life of a great robber. 

A rich merchant of Mathura,a disciple of Jlva Goswami 
supplied a spacious cart, four strong bullocks and ten armed 
men. The manuscripts were placed carefully in a large 
wooden chest which was locked and wrapped in wax-cloth. 

wl 5* 1 The Prema Yilfoa, the 12th Yilasa. . 
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Now were they ready for starting. Jlva Goswami 
was greatly moved when bidding adieu to Gnnivasa 
and Narottama “I may not live again to see you, lads, 
I have finished mv duty of teach- 

The Journey. 

ing and must now wait for death 
only ” lie said. He gave full instructions as to how his 
pupils should work oil reaching Bengal, what books should 
be first taught to the youngmen of the country, and 
what books should be reserved for the chosen few. To 
Narottama he said “ You have begun a great career, stick 
to it, my bov, and when any religious problems offer any 
difficulty, (gnnivasa will help you as brother helps 
brother. ,, He recommended Qyamananda to their care, 
and said that they should send him to his home paying 
him the expenses of his trip. 

They set out, deeply affected by the parting with their 
noble Gurus , the holiness of whose lives had cast a dream¬ 


like beauty over their imaginative souls, and for a long 
time they could speak of nothing else but of Jlva 
Goswami, of Raghunatha Das, of Lokanatha, Gopak 
Bhatta and of the sacred shrine where so often the vision 
of Kr sna had come to them. They had a pass-port with 
them from the Raja of Jaipur which they produced in 
the several cities through which they marched. They 
spent one night in Agra and came to a place named 
Ita along a well-metalled spacious road ; but changed 
their course and now adopted a path through the jungles 
of Chota-Nagpur. On their left lay the “Magha” 
country; “The wooded country ” says the Premavilasa 
" was delightful to the eves and their topics turned to 
God whose beauty they saw mirrored everywhere/’ 
Crossing the forest they arrived at Tamluk. “The birds 
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—the kokila and peacock—were in great numbers there, 
and the former with its gay notes, and the latter with 
its dance reminded them of Vrndavana, the sacred shrine 
they had left. And they recollected that Chaitanya had 
wandered like a mad man through the amphitheatre of 
the woodlands of Jharikhanda once in ecstasies of spiritual 
joy. The dust trodden by the Master was sacred and they 
touched it with reverence. A great mishap however 
overtook them here, but before we describe it we must 
give an account of Vanavisnupur or shortly Vismipur, a 
principality held by an independent chief who was also 
a notorious robber. 

The kingdom of Vanavisnupur is in the district of 
Birbhum. It was once bounded on the north by the 
. , . « „ Santhal Pergannahs and on the south 

the history of Vana by Midnapur ; portions of the district 
\ lsnnpni. 0 f Burd wan and of Chota Nagpur w ?re 

also within its territorial jurisdiction. Leagram was once 
the capital of Adimalla, born in 715 A.D. The non-Aryan 
tribes known as the- Bagclis were very powerful there 
and had carried on depredations in the neighbouring Hindu 
kingdom and latterly founded a kingdom themselves under 
Adimalla—“The first Malla”—(Malla means a hero)— 
which was a title, the name of the king being Raghunatha 
Siraha. Tradition saj^s that Raghunatha was a Ksatriya 
by birth but was brought up by the Bagdi chief, who 
installed him on the throne. I do not know how far 
this tradition can be believed. The kingdom was inde¬ 
pendent and powerful. A record of the kings of 
Visnupur with dates is to be found in Oldham’s Historical 
and Ethnological aspects of the Burdwan District. 
Adimalla’s son Jaymalla extended his dominions by 
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Pad am pur, the whole family of the Raja there 
committing suicide by drowning themselves in the tank 
Kauai Sara, after the latter’s defeat in order to escape a 
capture by Jaimalla. The 48th king of Visnupur from its 
founder, was Vana Maila whose son Ham vira (lit. “I am 
a hero”) ascended the throne in 159G A. D. Ham vira is 
generally known as Y r Ira Hamvlra. He was a daring chief 
who even dreamt of conquering the whole of Bengal, and had 
led an expedition against the Mahomedan Emperor of Gaur. 
In fact during the early period of his reign, the Pathan 
throne had become unsteady and until the JVlo'hul rule was 
firmly established early in the 17th century, the warlike 
chiefs living in the outskirts of the province of Bengal not 
only a-serted their independence, but openly set the Emperor 
of Gaur at defiance, whenever they found an opportunity to 
do so. In latter times Vira Hamvlra was obliged to submit to 
the suzerain poverand promise to pay its. 1,G7,000 as annual 
revenue to the Emperor. Vira Hamvlra had 15 forts ; 
and the twelve feudetory chiefs under him had, besides, 
12 forts. The Pathan Emperor to whom Vira Hamvlra 
is said to have submitted was Katlu Khan. But Vana- 
Visnupur remained practically independent, till the reign 
of Murshidkuli Khan. Its status was equal to that of 
Tipperah and Panchakota. 

Vira Hamvlra was the leader of a strong body of bandits 
who were the terror of the adjoining countries. He had 
employed a large number of thugs and assasins who infest¬ 
ed the highways and killed and robbed the wayfarers. 
The astrologers of the court were ever ready to submit to 
him confidential reports as to what fortunes the stars 
would grant him if he carried on robberies in particular 
localities. 
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“A groat treasure.” 


which the cart was 
precious stones, sinci 


• v ^The cart containing the valuable manuscripts passed 
through the highway leading to the province of Bengal, 
and the robbers followed it, but did not dare take any 
violent step till it had reached the jurisdiction of their 
own Raja. A spy had brought information to the robber 
king, and he learned that there were altogether 
fifteen men who accompanied the cart,—ten soldiers 
with arms, three holy men and 
two cart-men. The Baja employed 
two hundred men, and the astrologers prophesied the 
acquisition of a really valuable treasure, and the spies 
inflamed the imagination of the chief by say’ng that it 
was possibly something more valuable than gold with 
loaded. It might be diamonds and 
the men guarded it with great 
care and the load, every body said, contained immense 
riches. 

The robbers employed by Vlra Hamvlra, secretly wor¬ 
shipped Chandi before embarking on their wicked errand, 
and overtook the loaded cart at a village named Tamar. 

“They had”, says the Bhaktiratnakara, 
“planned to commit the robbery there, 
but could not find any opportunity.” They followed it 
secretly through the village of Raglmnathpur ; on the 
left of the way lay the village Panchavati. In the village 
of Maliara the owners of the carts with their escorts 
stopped for a night in the house of the Zemindar of the 
place who gave them a warm reception. The three youths 
left Maliara in the evening and came to a village named 
Gopalpur. The two hundred men employed by the Raja, 
some of whom were armed with guns and the others with 
arrows, now mustered strong, and in the night fell upon 
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sleeping guards who fled leaving their assailants 
masters of the cart. 

The Bliak tirasamrtasindliu of Rupa, the UjjaJnllamani, 
the B id a gd h a m ad h a va, the Haribhaktivilasa, the Chaitanya 
The cart carried Charitamrfca, the Lalitamadhava and 
con- the hagavata-commentaries were 

all there, and no copies of these works 
were left at \ rndavana. Fair copies had been ordered to be 
made of them in Bengal, and thence circulated all over India. 


cart 

away with its 
tents. 


A\ hat a dire misfortune it was to the three friends—the 
custodians of a treasure, which far exceeded in their eyes 
their weight in gold or precious stones ! The tradition 
prevalent in the district of Bankura is that tliei e were 
altogether 121 books in the chest. 


(^rinivasa, however, collected himself and controlling 
the first impulse of grief, to which all the three had 
yielded, went to a neighbouring village and with a pen 
and a bit of paper obtained from a villager communicated 
the tidings to the Goswamis of Vrndavana. The ten 
guards were entrusted with the letter and sent back to 
the holy city. Jiva received the letter and read it out to 
The news causes the Lokanatha ; and Gopiila Bhatta heard 
Saja f K! ' ? " a Uas of its contents. Baghunatka Das and 
Krsuadas Kaviraja were already very 
°M. The last named scholar, who was about 100 years 
old a t the time, could not stand the shock. The fruit of 
his devoted labour was lost with the Chaitanya Cliarita- 
111 rta ,* he fell unconscious at the shock the news gave him, 
a ml died then and there. This is the account given in 
the Premavilasa, the earliest of the histories describing 
this episode. The Karnananda, however, written a few 
years after, corrects this statement by saying that 
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Xrsnadas, though “ taken to be dead did not actually die 
as the Premavilasa says” but slowly recovered consciousness 
and lived for a few weeks more. I have already reierred 
to this point in a previous lecture. The authority of 
Karnananda was Hemlata Devi, a daughter of (JJrTmvSsa, 
from whom the author personally heard it. lhe Goswamis 


of Vrndavana felt the profoundest grief, but submitted to 
the inscrutable ways of the providence for which they 

could not divine any reason. 

Crlnivasa said to Narottama, “ it is no wonder that the 
miscreants should take our manuscripts to be a treasure; 
what treasure could be more valuable than that in which 
the fascinating discourses of Chaitanya with llama Ray 
were described? What more valuable than the works oE 
Rupa, every word of which breathed the loftiest truths of 
the spiritual world?” 1 And here he stopped with a 
si<rh—his sentiments being shared by his two comrades. 
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nivasa asked Narottama to carry out the ordeii 
and go to Bengal. Qy am an an da should accompany 
him. “ But I stay here to try if even at the risk of my 
life I can recover the manuscripts, I shall not leave this 
spot before I try my best to recover what we have 
lost.” 

The two friends took leave of him in silent grief and he 

The friends part in with a poor coarse outer mantle and 
deep sorrow. a s fc r ip 0 f cloth, four and half feet 

long, with which he covered his loins, a solitary grief- 
stricken wanderer,—went from village to village making 
enquiries and heard the report that the Raja himself was a 
great robber. 

We now come to the robber chief. It is stated in 
the Bhaktiratnakara that at the advent of the chest 

Yira Hamvira’s dis- containing the manuscripts the city 
appointment. 0 f yjsnupur assumed altogether a 

new aspect. The hearts of the jieople became pure; the 
very atmosphere of the place changed; the air gladdened 
the hearts of all; wickedness ceased and mercy, love and 
other higher qualities of the soul manifested themselves 
and predominated in all human action. 

Vira Hamvlra kept awoke till a late hour of the night 
in order to receive the treasure, and when the robbers 
brought the chest he gave them rewards even before they 
had opened it, so confident was he of the value of its 
contents. But said he :—“The very sight of the chest makes 
my heart throb with a strange delight—not like what I 
am accustomed to, what can be in it ? v And as he said 
this he had the chest opened and to his astonishment 
discovered the manuscripts; he turned a leaf and saw the 
handwriting of Rupa which Cliaitanya had so often 
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and said “ His handwriting is a delight to 
e y es —the lines are like stringed pearls.” 1 As the king 
pored over the cover of the sacred books, his mind 
became pure, and again and again he glanced at them, and 
then said to the astrologer who was present “ How is it 
that you calculated that there were gold and precious stones 
in the cart?” The astrologer was silent, and the Raja 
continued “ No matter, your prophesy is true, for are not 
these a really valuable treasure?” To the robbers he 
turned and asked again and again in great repentence “ Tell 
me, have you killed any one?” They said “None did 
we hurt, we carried out your Majesty’s order to the letter. 
If life can be spared while securing our own interest, we 
do not wilfully do any violence to any body. The guards 
were all sleeping and we did the act as covertly and as 
much without violence as we could.” Then the Raja 
said “ Many a wicUkl act have I done and this is the 
crowning one of them all; for I have certainly given pain 
to pious souls, and it may be that their sighs may burn 
my palace/’ Saying so he had the chest closed and 
deposited it in his treasury, and did not talk with any one 
for some hours. 

(^rTnivasa after having wandered about \ isnupur and 
its vicinity in vain in quest of information, on the 10th day 
stopped near a village called Dewali 
one mile from Visnupur, on the other 
side of the river Ja^oda. Here he met a young scholar named 
Krsnavallabha and had a talk with him about the Raja. 
Krsnavallabha said that the Raja was a wicked man and 


Crlnivasa at Dewali. 
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^^utted robberies on strangers. “It is only the other 
day,” he continued, <( that he had a cart-load of treasure 
pillaged and brought to his palace.” But Qrinivasa was 
not sure that the manuscripts were 
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Krsnavallabha, the the treasure that he spoke of, though 
young scholar. . , 

a faint doubt crossed his mind. 


Krsnavallabha observed that the people of A i nupur were 
very sorry at the conduct of the Raja ; but there was no 
help. He heard that the Raja had some respect for the 
Bhagavata. “ That is the only door open by which God 
may approach his soul if He would do so to save it from 
perdition aud save the people of Visnupur from his 
oppressions.” 

The young scholar Krsnavallabha felt a great admira¬ 
tion for Qrinivlisa, for the moment the latter talked on 
learned subjects, his words breathed inspiration into his soul. 
They showed a great command over various branches of 
learning and Krsnavallabha w r as soon on his knees asking 
the remarkable scholar to teach him Grammar and 
Rhetoric—subjects which the former w r as already studying. 
QrinivSsa consented to do so. Krsnavallabha offered him a 
meal, but his teacher said “ I prepare my owm meal. It 
is very simple, only a little vegetable boiled in water 
with rice.” 


The young scholar studied with Qiiuivasa that day, 
in the evening went to the court of the Raja to he' 
courses on the Bhagavata delivered by Vya 
court Pandit. He came back after a 
^rlnivasa asked him “ What did you 
court ?” His pupil said “ Revered sir. 
for a sight of you, and I could not s* 

The matters went on as usual, 

* V 
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agavata explained for sometime and then retired 
to his apartment/’’ 

The custom of hearing the interpretations of Bhagavata 


during some fixed time in the day seems to have been a 
fashion with the Hindu Rajas, prevalent in their courts 
from the 10th or the 11th century A.D. onwards. The 
Dharmamangala poems which give vivid pictures of the 
courts of the Hindu Rajas mention this, every time wdien 
a Raja’s court is described. It was a favourite point with 
the poets to mention the chapter and verse of the Bhaga¬ 
vata which was read on particular occasions. Before 
introducing an incident connected with the court, the 
poets used to anticipate it by referring to some episodes 
of the sacred book corresponding to the event going to be 
described in the chapter. 

(^rinivasa asked his pupil if the latter could ake him 
to the court next day to hear the Bhagavata as explained 
by the court Pandit, and to this Krsnavallabha readily 
ascented. 

Accordingly they went to the court together the next 
day. (/rlnivasa was disappointed to hear the interpretations 
of the Bhagavata from the court Pandit. But he said 
nothing, and on the day following 
Iu the Court of t’no p a icl a visit to the court again. When 
Vyasaeharya explained the scriptures 
hat day, ^rlnivasa said “ You do not, sir, follow the text, 
11 •» standard commentary of Qrldhara, in your eagerness 
thing original. This is not what it should 
lit did not mind his remarks but went on. 
r glanced at (^rlnivasa frequently. Noth- 
pired that day. On the next day the 

the Rasapanchaddhaya— a very abstruse 
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xlie same time interesting chapter of the Bhligav: 
tTnivasa interrupted the Pandit that day also, and said 
“ Sir, how can it be possible for you to interpret the book 
without following the commentary of Qrldhava with which 
you are presumably unacquainted ? ” The Pandit became 
angry at this interruption from a stranger. But the Baja 
said “ How is it that this Brahmin scholar finds fault with 
your explanations ? Are you not inter- 

tnkes°umbrage. P reti PS the text ari § ht ? ” thereupon 

the Pandit replied arrogantly “ "W here 
is there a scholar who can interpret the texts better than 
I ? This Brahmin is a conceited fellow and dares interrupt 
me in your Majesty's presence." Then looking at 
(^linivasa he indignantly added “Now come here and let 
us see what a prodigy you are, explain the text yourself " 
So the Paudit vacated his seat and Qrlnivasa occupied it. 
Each Clolca he explained in several ways on the basis of 
Bhalxti , The Raja was highly gratified and his Pundit 

frightened. At the request of the king (^linivasa continued 
his discourses for some hours and drew a shower of 

tears from the Court Pandit's eyes and indeed from those 
of all others present there. As he entered deeper into the 
subject, his audience was amazed by his wonderful scholar¬ 
ship and power of appealing to the heart. The Raja was 
beside himself with joy. All asked “Who is this Brahmin, 
whence has he come ?" They heard him with rapt atten- 

mi . . , tion till a late hour; in the evening, 

Ine wonderful dis- „ ~ , 

courses on the texts of when Crinivasa fastened the book 

e Blmga\ata. w ith twine, and closed his lecture. 

All bowed to him and especially the court Pandit whose 

admiration was so great that he forgot the sting oi his 
own humiliation and now approached the stranger with 
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words “ You have brought out the hidden meanings 
of the scripture in such a remarkable manner and so im¬ 
pressively and thrown such new light on the texts that I 
do not remember to have heard anything of the kind since 
I began my studies.*’ The Raja who also was greatly 
moved, said reverentially “ whence do you come Brahmin, 
and what is your name ?” And he replied “My name is 
(^Jnnivasa and I am a native of this country (Bengal). I 
came here to sec your court.” The Raja ordered for 
him the best quarters available in his palace, and the 
Pandit had a further talk with him in which he again 
paid the tribute of his regards to Qrlnivasa and then 
departed. 

At night the king called on (^rlnivasa again and 
entreated him to take his meal in the palace, (^rinivasa 
said “ I take my meal only once a day.” “ What harm ” 
said the Raja “ if you take light refreshments though you 
may not take cooked food.” And (^rlnivasa agreed to do 
so to please his Majesty. Good clarified butter, sugar, 
fried rice and fruits were brought there and the Raja 
himself sat by the side of (^rlnivasa when the latter par¬ 
took of a small quantity of them. 

During the whole night (yiinivasa repeated the name 
of Krsna and inwardly felt that there would be some mark 
of divine grace shown to the people of that country at no 
distant future. 

In the morning the Raja saw (^rluivasa again who said 
“The sight of a king in the morning bodes well for the 
whole day, so glad am I to see your Majesty.” But the 
king replied in a tone of humility “A sight of such a holy 
man as you cleanses the soul and brings it nearer to divine 
grace.” 
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and its 
effect. 


nnivasaj as was his wont, bathed in the morning, and 
the king himself waited upon him all the while like a 
mute admirer and requested him to attend the court after 
his meal. His Majesty then went to his room andlasked 
Vyasacharya, the court Pandit what he thought of Qrini- 
vasa's lectures. The Pandit said that they were wonderful. 

Then after meal (^rlnivasa went to the court and 

A second diseonrso unfastened the twine of the manuscript 
marvellous of the Bhagavata and began his speech 

before an eager and large audience. 
Such were the ecstasies of joy created by his discourses 
that “ even the very stone walls of the hall seemed to 
melt at the pathos.*” The ilaja who sat near him looked 
at him through his tears. He appeared to His Majesty as 
bringing a divine message to his soul. 

Then when the lecturer stopped, a murmur of wonder 
and sobbings were heard in the big hall, and the king 
called (yrinivasa to his private chamber and said “ I hear 
that you have come to Visnupur on a certain private 
mission, may I hear what it is, so that I may serve you 
with all my power ? ” This raised a point too delicate for 
Qrlnivasa and he naturally felt hesitation in stating the 
facts which sorely troubled him. lie controlled himself 
and said briefly <f I came from the holy city of Vrndavana 
with a mission from Cfopala Bhatta and Jiva for the propa¬ 
gation of the faith in Bengal. The sacred books written by 
the great masters—the result of their life-long devotion,— 
the only copies they had, were entrusted to me ; but as ill 
luck will have it, I have been robbed of this treasure in 
the way. My comrades—one a prince who has taken the 
ascetic's vows and another a talented scholar, have gone to 
their homes stricken with grief. I am here to inquire for 
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treasure. If I do not' get it back, the loss will 
be worse than death to me. May I not claim your 
Majesty's help in the matter?" 

Then the remorseful Raja, whose heart was full, could 


not control his emotions and burst 


The remorseful king 

and the recovery of into tears. He confessed his crime' 


the Manuscripts. ^ „ A ^ worm am ^ lost 


hopelessly in the world. Had I not stolen the manus¬ 
cripts, no god would have knocked at my doors to redeem 
my soul. The cart is exactly in the same condition here 
as it was when stolen. Punish me, sir, and do not spare 
me because I am a king. It is to reclaim an abject sinner 
like me that you are here to-day. What criminal in my 
kingdom is worse than he who calls himself the ruler of 
the land ?” So saying he fell on the bare earth and wept, 
careless of his royal robe, which was soiled with dust. 

Qrinivasa was led to where the manuscripts were kept, 


and as he saw the chest he was tilled 
with great joy. The Rajli who re- 


His initiation. 


verentially bowed before the sacred books was garlanded 
by Qrmivasa. In Jnly, 1600, the Raja was thus 
initiated, and the name Haricliaran Das—a servant of 
the feet of Krsna was given him by Qrlnivasa on the 
occasion. The court Pandit VySsacharya was also initiated 
in the Vaisnava faith by (^rlnivasa on the same day. So 
great was the esteem in which (^rinivasa was held by the 
Raja, that the latter placed his kingdom at his disposal, 
and said that he was a mere regent holding the helm of 
the state under the direction of his Guru. 

The account of the conversion as given by the 
Bhaktiratnakara is slightly different. The description 
given above has been mainly taken from the PremavilSsa 
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THE BOBBER-KING 

temporary historical work, the author’s knowlk 
,ken at firsthand in regard to all points he has stated. 
The account enters into minute details, as may be expected 
from one who heard them himself from the parties con¬ 
cerned. The Bhaktiratnakara, a much later work, has 
taken the view of affairs natural in a poet writing at a 
distance of time. The details are scamped and the incidents 
are more artistically represented. Qrinivasa, at the time 
of Narahari Chakravartl—the author of the work, was 
already surrounded with a halo of glory iu the eyes of 
pious Vaisnavas; and his admirers had ceased to think 
of him as a man; they had begun to regard him as an 
incarnation of Chaitanya. So whenever the author speaks 
of him, he uses the coloured language of a poet, and in 
narrating the incidents of his life cannot free himself from 
pre-conceived notions about the deified subject of his 
memoir. 

Thus for instance it is stated iu the Bhaktiratnakara 

that when Qrinivasa first goes to the court of Vlra Hamvlra, 

the monarch is struck by the beauty of his person and 

his noble demeanour. The whole court feels the influence 

of his inspiring presence. The Raja asks him what may 

be the object which brings him to his 

The discrepancies in Cour fc an( | which he may be honoured 
the different accounts. . ' 

by fulfilling. Crinivasa does not 

take his seat though requested to do so, nor does lie say 
anything beyond these simple words “lour Court-Pandit 
is reading the sacred scriptures, I cannot take my seat so 
long as they are read, and there need not be any interrup¬ 
tion by introduction of worldly topics when the sacred 
book is read.” He stood silently hearing the interpreta¬ 
tions of the texts with great reverence, a circumstance 
11 
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icfii onl) r enhanced the respect of the whole court for him. 
Do not such descriptions show that the author wrote from 
preconceived notions about the greatness of Cnnivasa? 
There is also a slight difference between the accounts given 
in the two books in regard to small details. The Prema¬ 
vilasa states that it was the Rasapanehadhaya of the 
Bhagavata on which (^nnivasa gave his first discourse in 
the Raja's court, the Bhaktiratnakara says that it was the 
Bhramara Gita. On such points, however, I am always 
inclined to accept the earlier and more reliable statements 
of the Premavilasa. When a great man dies in India, it 
always happens that his admirers relish poetical and 
exaggerated descriptions about him rather than plain and 
simple facts which prove his kinship with ordinary mortals. 
Hence the Bhaktiratnakara is held in higher esteem than 
the Premavilasa by the orthodox Vaisnava community. 
Whatever the details of the case may be, it is certain that 
from after the conversion of Vlra Hamvira, a new life 
began in Vanavisnupur which became one of the most 
important centres of Vaisnavism in Bengal. The impetus 
which that religion gave to its art and sculpture will be 
seen in the excellence of the architectural designs and the 
artistic decorations of the temples erected by Vlra Hamvira 
and his successors. There are inscriptions on the door¬ 
ways of many of these temples, (yrlnivasa Aclmrya 
worked from here for the most part changing the very 
tide of the lives of the people, and the prince of robbers 
now became known as the Royal Monk 
whose extensive endowments and 
charities in the cause of the Vaisnava 
religion became the chief feature of his subsequent adminis¬ 
tration. It is said that he enacted laws by which it »vas 


Yi§nupur turns into a 
Vaisnava centre. 
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fe obligatory on his subject to repeat the name of God a 
certain number of times every day. Vlra Hamvlra’s 
Queen Sulaksana became one of the devoutest followers of 
Qrlnivasa. From the material point of view this episode 
in the history of Vai mavism in Bengal is full of striking 
results and meant a great advancement in its spreading 
abroad. Vlra Hamvlra reigned from 159G A.D. to 1622 


A.D. lie composed many Bengali songs some of which 
are to be found in the Padakalpataru and others in the 
Bhaktiratnakara. Some of these breathe a spirit of 
remorse for his past sins and his devotion to Crlnivasa 
Acharya for creating in him a taste for spiritual life, (a) 


(a) One of those songs runs thus : — 
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(i) Narottama at Kheturi. 

Parting from (^rinivlisa in profound sorrow for the loss 
of the books, Narottama by the orders of his Guru came 
back to liis native town of Kheturi accompanied by 
(^yamananda. Many years had clasped since he had left 
home as a Saunyasi, and his bereaved father Raja Krsna- 
nanda no longer found himself capable of holding the 
helm of the Raj, but retired, making the kingdom over to 
his beloved nephew Santosa Ray. They frequently talked 
of Narottama, their “ Naru ” as they used to call him, in 
deep sorrow; and never suspected that the lost one would 
ever be found again. But the report now spread that 
Narottama had come back. Hundreds of men went to see 
him. They beheld the princely youth dressed in the 
ochre-coloured cloth of a Yogi and changed into a quite 
different man. He uttered the name of God and wept 
like a child; and in reply to a thousand enquiries said only 
‘yes’ or ‘ no ’ communing only with his companion now 
and then. His father and mother came to see him with 
all the passionate eagerness of their soul; but just as the 
waves of the sea are retarded by its own beach, so the 
emotions of their heart met a check at the sight of Naru. 
So reverend did he look that he seemed to belong to another 
world and they dared not bless him though he was their 
child. 1 They asked him, however, to return to the palace ; 
lie, however, said meekly but in a firm tone ‘ My revered 
parents, I will live in this Krsna temple of Kheturi. Far 
from going to the palace I shall not touch any present 
from it, but shall share the simple meal of the ptiest here 
for which there is an endowment of the State. If you 




See Narottama Vilasa by Narahari Chakravarti. 
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me to return to a wordly life I shall leave 
Kheturi once more.” 

They were therefore content to see him back in his 
native city, aud did not venture to do anything against his 
will. 

Meautime a messenger came from Qrlnivasa with a 
letter communicating the news of the recovery of the 
books and of the conversion of the Raja Vira llamvlra. 
Narottama was glad beyond description. And his parents 
and Santosa Ray were glad also. The latter appointed 
trumpeters and musicians to proclaim the news to the 
citizens and there were general signs of joy all over 
the city. 

Narottama’s high character, scholarship and spiritual 
life became the subject of admiring talk throughout the 
country, and Valarama Mi^ra, a scho.ar, became his first 
Brahmin disciple. This was a great step, for Narottama 
was a Iv ay as t ha, reckoned as a Qudra, and the news of a 
Brahmin accepting such a one as Guru created a great 
commotion in society. The position of a Guru to his 
disciple is a unique one. He is held as a god, and there 
is no service, however mean, which the disciple can refuse 
to do for him; while the ordinary duty of the former 
requires him to eat the latter’s leavings, to drink the 
water touched by his toe, and touch the dust of his feet 
with reverence morn and even. That a Kayastha, 
whom the Brahmins considered a Qudra, should place 
himself in the exalted position of a Guru in regard to a 
Brahmin, was an indignity which the Hindu community 
could not patiently bear; and there were many plots 
formed by them against Narottama to which I shall have 
to refer hereafter. 
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^ .^^Tfie next Brahmin disciples of Narottama were Rama- 
krsna and Haricharana, natives of Gayespur in the district 
of Jessore. Narottama did not tolerate a feeling of undue 
humility towards him in his disciples. He was far above 
worllly vanity; it was his sweet spiritual discourses which 
made an impression on the people and led them to sur¬ 
render themselves body and soul to his service. 


In the village of Gainvlla on the Ganges, lived a 
haughty Brahmin named Ganganarayana Chakravarti—a 
rich man and one who was versed in the Qastras to such 
an extent that few could be found to rival him in the 
adjacent country. He had a big tol —a boarding college— 
at his house at Gamvlla, where he taught Logic, Rhetoric 
and Poetry to 500 Brahmin students who were lodged and 
fed by him. 1 


This man once met Ramakrsua and Haricharana, two 
brothers who had given themselves up to Narottama and 
become his disciples. Indignant at the humiliation of the 
whole Brahmin race by the two brothers’ ‘unworthy 
conduct/ he held a learned disputation with them for 
some hours. The quotations from scriptural authorities 
were as copious as were the reasons adduced by the con¬ 
tending parties in support of their respective views, and 
Ganganarayana could not hold his position for long in 
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debate. The brothers, though unassuming in their 
conduct and apparently humble, were illuminated by the 
new light; and the influence of the noble life and the sacri¬ 
fices of their master had animated them with faith in their 
cause; so they advocated it with a warmth and eloquence 
which made a deep impression on the proud scholar of 
Gamvilajjyhom orthodoxy had not blinded, and who inspite 
of his pride was open to conviction. 

Ganganarayana now yearned for a sight of the great 
Kayastha Guru and accompanied the brothers to Kheturi. 
There he saw the princely youth who had sacrificed all 
pleasures of life for the religion of love. He was far from 
having any shadow of that conceit attributed to him by 
malice, and which the scholar of Gamvila had, like others, 
heard and believed. He was meek, heroic, absolutely given 
to God and superb in learning as in faith. The proud 
scholar was charmed by his presence and instinctively 


bowed to. him and touching his feet accepted him as 
his Guru. 

Narottama declared that he would be glad if a. temple 
were erected at Kheturi—dedicated to Chaitanya. It was 
not in 1582, as some have said, but in some year between 
1602 and 1 GOG, when the great festivity of- the Vaisnavas 
took place on the occasion of the foundation of the new 
fane. It was in the month of March on the full 
moon day. 

Raja Krsuananda Datta and Santosa Ray, his nephew, 
declared that if the income of their whole State for a 
number of years needed to be spent on the occasion for the 
success of the function, they would be prepared to spend it, 
as “Naru” had expressed a wish to hold the ceremony at 
Kheturi. In the list of the invited the first name was of 
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Devi, wife of Nityananda, the second of Vfra- 
chandra his son, third of Gopal* Migra,—the eldest son of 
Advaita Achfirya and so forth. A very large number of 
Vaisnavas, in fact all who were known as such in Bengal, 

Tho great Vaisnava were invited, and the invitation-letter 
festivity at Kheturi. added : “We cannot invite all, because 

we do not know all, but bring all who may bp willing 
to come and join the festivity.” 1 Temporary sheds and 
camps were erected which covered the villages 
adjacent to the town of Kheturi, and vast arrangements 
were made to give hearty reception to the guests. 
Unexpectedly, however, Visnupriya Devi, herself—wife of 
Chaitanya—now grown very old, graced the occasion with 
her presence; for she was very happy that Narottama was 
going to found a temple in honour of Chaitanya. She saw 
the image of her Lord in the temple through happy tears 
and could not speak for hours together. The occasion 
created indescribable sympathy as each Vaisnava beheld 
the venerable lady bowing to the image of her lord, who 
w r as now the god of millions, with joint hands and 
weeping. 

(^ilnivasa Acharya and Vlra Hamvlra came to Kheturi 
to join the festivity. Each guest wore a silken cloth— 
the present of the Raja of Kheturi—was garlanded and 
welcomed with a sacred TulasI leaf as he approached the 
triumphal gate built on the occasion, and for ten days each 
night the klrtan chorus song and played. On the first 
night the gifted Dev! Das Klrtaniya sang assisted by the 

1 For a full account of this festivity see. (I) Narattoma Vilasa by 
Narahari ChakravartT, (II) Bhakti Ratuakara by the same author, 
(III) the Prema Vilasa by Nityunanda Das and {(IV) Narottama 
Uhaiita by Shishir Kumar Ghosh. 
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ms, and Gauranga Vallabha headed those who played on 
the Mrdanga. Narottama who had a sweet voice joined 


the choius. lhe vast courtyard of the palace presented 
a sea of human heads, and all silently heard the singers, 
their sighs and sobs indicating the appreciation of the 
songs in praise of Chaitanya and Radha-Krsna 

. The f sa »g the parlas of the great masters, Chandidas, 
^ idyapati and of Naraliari, one of which ran thus: 


In tin's bower I leave my golden necklace, tell him 
(foi I shall not live to tell him myself) that he may wear 

The pad, is sung. ifc on llis breasfc for my sake. The 
Mallika plants are there, my maids, 
I planted them with my own hands; the season of their 
(lowers has not come (when it comes, I shall not live). Do 
you, my maids, weave a garland with the flowers for him 
and hang it on his breast. When I am dead and gone, 
put my body on the Tamala tree (the tree charms me 
because of its colour dark as that of Krsna). Ask him, 
dear maids, to come to this bower once, and ‘when he does 
so, whisper to me, though dead, that lie has come; 
perchance my senses will revive at the news'. Narahari' 
will you not then kindly recite Krona’s name to my 
oars !” J 
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soul in its eternal separation from the Beloved 
One pines away for Him ; it yearns to offer its necklace of 
love, its garland of tender emotions for the service of the 
Adored One. Alas, it seeks Him in vain and dies of a 
broken heart. The singer’s interpretations give a mystic 
charm to the songs. The occasion became a solemn one, 
and every one was reminded of: that love which is presented 
to the ej r es of all in the gift of flowers, to the child’s lips 
in mother’s milk and to life in the air which covers us like 
the arms of the mother. Pilgrims are we all, over plodding 
on our way in quest of the Beloved One; and the songs 
of the Vaisnava masters continually remind us of the 
divine love, though they use the language of human 
emotions. 

Mystic visions came to Narottama often during this 
concert of music and he was so overpowered by them that 
at one time he swooned away. For sometime the songs 
had to be stopped and all were busy trying to 
restore him to his senses, and when this was done, he 
looked divineby inspired as though just returned from the 
presence of God. Even his father Raja Krsnatianda 
Datta forgot that Narottama was his son and looked on 
him as a being of a higher world and did reverence to 
him. 

The next day, the famous Kirtaniya Gokula Das sang of 
Ilfidha-Ivr : na. He sang this celebrated song oE Vidyapati : 

1. Oh lucky night that I spent, I beheld the moonlike 
face of my love ! My youth, my life, became blessed and 
every thing around assumed an air of joy. My home 
has become a true home to-day and my body a worthy 
one indeed. Providence has favoured me to-night and 
all my doubts are removed. May the cuckoo sing a lakh 
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of times, and instead of one may a lakh of moons arise 
in the sky; the five floral arrows of Cupid, may they be a 
lakh in number; I have no fear of them now ! May the 
air blow sweetly, and when I shall meet him again I shall 
feel that my body has attained its goal. Says Vidyapati, 
oh fortunate one, blessed is your love.” 1 

2- "When my beloved shall come to my house, all the 
rites of reception shall I perform in my body. My 
breasts will be like golden jars, 3 my eyes will be like his 
mirror. My heart will be his throne and my hair the 
broom to dust his path.” 2 

The words referred to that union with Krsna, the 
living example of which was beheld in Chaitanya; which 
made Raghunatha Dlis, Kupa and Sauatana, give up 
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2 One of the auspicious signs with which a visitor is welcomed in 
an Indian house is to keep jars filled with water at the door-way. 
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their worldly glories to live the lives of the poor in 
the holy city of Krsna, it was this love that had inspired 
the great renunciation of Narottama himself. 


Qyamananda, one of the trio, of whom I have already 
spoken, composed many songs of Riidha-Krsna-love. One 
of them runs as follows, Riidha says : 

“To the bank of the Jamuna did I go oue evening, oh 
my maids. There I saw Krsna with the flute in his hand 
standing under a Kadamva tree. 

“To be sure he was a hunter,—a hunter of human souls. 
His smile acted as a charm, and the loveliness of his person 
was like the trap; and my eyes like poor birds were 
captured by them. 

“Oh my maids, on the great golden hall of my patience 
on the high gate of my noble lineage, the sweet sound of 
the flute fell like a thunder-bolt, Alas ! they Were at once 
demolished. In the stable of my soul I had kept the 
great elephant of my vanity chained ; but maddened was 
the animal by the goad of his glance. The huge animal 
left the region of my soul and long has it departed. Alas 
maid, all vestige of worldly glory is gone, I have only my 
life left and it is for him” 1 
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ments, drew the eyes of the large assembly to Narottama, 
though too obvious a reference was not given in the text. 
Had he too not heard the sound of the divine musician’s 
flute and abandoned hi? golden palace, all claims on 
honour due to noble parentage and the vanity of wealth 
as huge as the elephant ? Was he not too captivated 
by the flute of Krsna and by his sweet glaices, which 
were the perpetual fount of joy from which his soul 
drank ? An ascetic was he, not, however, a stern or a 
self-torturing one, but ever-joyful himself and diffusing 
joy into others. The life of the poor, which he had 
embraced, and his humility indicated only the great spiritual 
wealth that he had acquired. The song said *‘I have only 
my life left and that for his service.” Indeed Narottama’s 
physical life, the success of which in popular notion lay 
in the acquisition of material comforts and glory, was now 
nearly extinct, and the spirit only remained to serve the 
Beloved One. Another song of Chandidas says: 
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lere do I offer m) r body to thee, beloved, with sessa- 
mum and leaf of Tulasi plant.” 1 The last two offers 
prove the completion of the conditions of a legal gift 
according to the Hindu idea. It makes the gift absolute 
in every way. The body is thus made an absolute gift 
to the Deity. The devotee means that he has abandoned 
all right to act for his self-gratification : his body is 
entirely dedicated to the service of Krsna. 


The reader will see that the mystic songs of the Vais- 
navas, though occasionally expressed in the language of 
sensual poetry assume a quite different aspect .in the pre¬ 
sence of their living commentaries—the lives of the masters. 
Narottama, (^nnivasa and Qyamananda were there in the 
assembly, men who had abandoned all personal desires 
and devoted themselves absolutely to God loving Him 
with all their might. How could the songs be interpreted 
in any other light than the spiritual by the crowd when 
the poetry of the \ aisnavas continually hinted at their 
great renunciation. 


The Vaisnavas dispersed after the great procession 
and festivities which took place at 
The cost of the Kheturi for several days together. The 

function. t ° 

cost of the function was enormous. 


For many thousand people had assembled, and Raja 
Krsnananda Datta and Santosa Ray, his nephew, gave 
each of them the costs of his journey and besides made 
presents to them according to their rank, (^rinivasa 
Acharya was given two gold wJutvs and two silken cloths. 
Vyasacharya, the court Pundit of Visnupur, Rs. 5 and a 
cloth. Visnupriya Devi, Chaitanya's wife, was about to 
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start for Vrndavana, and the Raja privately gave Rs. 100 to 
I^ana, her servant, for expenses of the intended pilgrimage. 
And there were, besides, contributions, small and great to 
others numbering many thousands, suitable to their status 
in Vaisnava society and personal qualifications. 

Narottama’s fame now spread far aud wide over the whole 
country. For the vast crowd had all witnessed his life 
which appeared like a living poem to them in which the 
highest sacrifice mingled with highest love was manifest 
in the most impressive and unmistakable manner. People 
forgot that he was a Kay as t ha. Many Brahmins became 
his disciples, as I have already stated, though this served 
to irritate the orthodox community the more, and led them 
again and again to make determined attempts to overthrow 
his inlluence. I shall here narrate how the life of a great 
robber-chief changed its course by Narottama’s influence. 

(c) The great rubber-chief Chand Ray 

Raghavendra Ray, a chief of Gauradvar, near Rajmabal 
had two sons, Chand Ray and Santo.sa Ray, the former 
of whom was a great warrior. The father was an old 
man, and Chand Ray and Santosa were the masters of 
the State. They were Brahmins by caste, and their landed 
property alone yielded an annual iucome of Rs. 84,000. 
This was but one of the sources of their income for they 
were robber-chieftains as well, and every year gathered 
large amounts of money by pillaging the neighbouring 
countries. 

This was the period when Daud Khan, the Pathan 
king of Bengal, had revolted against the Emperor Akbar, 
and the administration of Bengal was on the eve o^ a 
great transition. The Pathan king was making vast 
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^ations to meet the expedition sent against him from 
Delhi. The king could not think of maintaining the 
internal peace of his country as his mind was busy solving 
the great problem as to how to face his perilous situation. 

Taking advantage of this state of affairs, some of the 
chiefs under him set all order at defiance aud tried 
to assert their independence. Chand Ray had become the 
Faujdar or Magistrate of Gaurdvar and occupied the 
military station of Rajmahal. He now stopped paying 
revenue to the king, and carried on depredations throughout 
the neighbouring lands. Ilis army at first had consisted 
of 5000 cavalry and a large number of foot-soldiers. Their 
number was gradually increased. He invaded and plun¬ 
dered the adjacent provinces and was now the master of 
a formidable force. The Pathan king dared not send an 
expedition against him, not venturing on a civil war when 
a mighty foe knocked at his doors from outside. 

Chand Ray was physically a very strong man and had 
become the terror of the people. He killed men, looted 
their property aud seized their wives and daughters, so 
that at the mere report of his approach, 
poeple of a town or village fled 
with their families and treasures. 

The ceremony of Durga Puja, says the Premavilasa, 
was performed at the palace of Chand ltay with great pomp, 
and innumerable goats and buffaloes were sacrificed at the 
altar of the goddess every year; lor Chand was a great 
gakta. The two brothers, says this historian, were worse 
than Jiigai and Madhai whom Chainya had reformed at 
Nadia. 

But a great change came over the spirit oi: the robber- 
chief about the year 1005 A.D. He was attacked will 
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tbe desease known as hysteria; iits of unconsciousness 

and delirium catne frequently on 

The ghost of a mur- him and the people said that the 
dered Brahmin. . . , 

ghost of a murdered Brahmin had 

possessed him. 

The strong man became bed-ridden and after trying 
various remedies’despaired of his life. Raghavendra Ray, 
the father of Chand, had by this time heard of the 
marvellous tale of Narottama’s great renunciation aud 
spirituality. People thronged to his palace to tell him 
that there was none who could heal the maladies of 
the soul so effectually as Narottama, the very sight of 
him brought peace to the mind and cured it of all 
trouble. The notion that Chand did not suffer from 
any physical disease but had a mind disturbed by the 
influence of an evil spirit, was strong in the thoughts of 
Raghavendra Ray and indeed of all near relations and 
friends of Chand. 

Raja Raghavendra Ray accordingly sent a man with a 
letter to Raja Krsnananda Datta, describing the circums¬ 
tances and asking him to send his son Narottama to his 
palace for a few days. Narottama said that he did not 
know any charm or miraculous cure and declined to go. 

The refusal caused a great disappointment to Chand, 

for on his sick bed he had begun to 

The repeutent soul. . . • i i i f i 

repent Ins wickedness and reel an 

aversion for his ill-gotten wealth, lie yearned for the 

sight of the holy man who was a prince but had abandoned 

his earthly riches in order to attain to a higher life. 

While his mind was in a state of great agitation, he dreamt 

one night, that some one whose voice was sweet whispered 

to him advising him to surrender himself to Narottama. 
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oke and could hardly suppress his tears. He was a 
proud Brahmin—an aristrocrat and a great warrior, who had 
never submitted even to the Pathau king. And what was 
Narottama now but a Kayastha and a beggar dressed in 
rags ? Yet the voice called him to offer himself to the 
beggar, and the voice was so commanding that it demolished 
all his pride. His soul panted with thirsty eagerness for 
an interview with the ascetic youth. He sent two Brahmins 
with a letter written in an imploring strain, begging him 
to come if only to save a sinner steeped in vice. Though 
there were men to tell Narottama that the wicked chief 
should not be believed, the princely ascetic was touched by 
his letter and felt compassion for the repenting soul. The 
letter showed that it was written to the dictation of a sin¬ 
cere heart. Accompanied by the great physician and scholar 
Ramachandra—his dearest friend—became to the great 
city of Chaud Ray. The people thought that their saviour 
had come, for the wickedness of Chand 
Ray had made them offer constant 
prayer to God so that a change might 
come over his life, saving him from hell and themselves 
from his oppression. The Premavilas thus records the 
reception which the people of Gauradvar gave to 
Narottama. 

“When they (Narottama and Ramachandra,) entered the 
city, the people were all attention to them. They were 
greeted with a warm reception. Jars fdled with water were 
placed with cocoanut fruits over them at various points of 


The visit of Narot¬ 
tama to Rajmahal and 
his reception there. 


the main road as auspicious signs. Hundreds of plantain 
trees adorned the doorways of the houses which were 
decorated with wreaths of (lowers and banners, 'thousands 
had assembled to have a sight of them, and even women of 
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the Zenana greeted the holy men from the windows and 

terraces of their houses. People from distant villages had 

come to see the great ascetic who had left his palace for the 

temple, and looked like the poorest of the poor for the sake 

of God’s love. As they caught a glimpse of Narottama’s 

face, some of the crowd wept for joy.” 1 


Chand Ray w 7 as restored to health after the advent of 
Narottama to his city. From the day of the holy men’s 
arrival the chief improved steadily. It seemed that the 
load which had oppressed his soul was removed. Narottama, 
assisted by his friend, the physician, regulated the habits 
and diet of the patient, and this completely cured him 
w r ithin a few days. The two brothel’s one day bowed to 
Narottama in great humility and said “ Master, here do 
w r e surrender ourselves to you absolutely, do as you like with 
us.” Chand added “ the sins I have committed I need not 
mention. They are too many and too horrible to be men¬ 
tioned. It is your unlimited grace which can alone redeem 
a soul oppressed with unlimited sins. They say that an 
evil spirit possessed my soul; but what evil spirit is more 
horrible than we two brothers are ?” Raghavendra Ray, 
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The initiation. 


The Nawab’s distrust. 


old Raja, came there and was greatly moved, and all 
of them became initiated into the 
Vaisnava faith by Narottama. When 
the function of initiation took place, the proud Brahmin 
chiefs touched the feet of the Kayastha ascetic with tears 
in their eyes, the scene was profoundly affecting and the 
Yaisnavas present there thanked God for the great event 
of the day, and indeed the crowd were so moved that their 
voices were chocked with emotion. 

The first step which Chand Ray took after his con¬ 
version was to send his pleader to the 
court of the Pathan king with the 
message that he submitted to His Majesty and that he 
was prepared to pay all outstanding Government revenue. 
But the Minister of the Finance said to the king that this 
outward submission was a mere trick played by that “prince 
of bandits” in order to further some wicked ends. The 
courtiers also believed this to be the case, so that no 
one was found willing to visit Chand Ray’s city to collect 
the outstanding revenue from him. Even the soldiers of 
the king, says the Premavilasa, would not approach the 
precincts of the capital of the proud rebel for fear of losing 
their lives. 

Narottama stayed at Gauradvar for ten days, and though 
Chand and his people implored him to remain a few days 
more, he did not comply with their request, as the temple 
of Gaura Ray at Kheturi was the place of his liking and he 
could not long remain absent from the sight of the image. 

Chand himself accompanied Narottama to K heturi which 
was 30 hours trip by boat from Gauradvar. The 
former took ten boats with him, two of which were laden 
with silver, gold and precious stones, and the remaining 
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various articles of food and clotlies. These 
he presented to the temple of Gaura Kay. It should be 
mentioned that Narottama had nothing to do with these 
riches. All endowments to the temple belonged to it 
and of these Krsnananda Kay and Santosa Kay were the 
custodians. 

In the spacious courtyard of the temple that night 

Devi Das Klrtaniya and his party 
A visit to Kheturi. „ _ Tjr i 

sang ltadha Krsna songs composed 

by Vidyapati and others. One of them began thus : 

“ His beauty passes all description. Night and day 
he loves me and tries to win my heart. Ilis ways take 
me by present surprise; I cannot forget them for a 
moment.” 1 

The audience felt with the singer that Krsna, day 
and night, tried to win the human heart. His divine 
flute sang constantly calling all unto him. But “whilst 
this muddy vesture of decay doeth grossly close us in, 
cannot hear it.” Chand Kay was so greatly moved that 
he made enormous gifts of money and of valuable shawls 
to Devi Das. 

Staying ten days at Ivheturi he came back to his 

city in Kajmahal, a completely changed man. One day 

attended by 100 cavalry and 400 foot soldiers, he came 

to the bank of. the Ganges to bathe 
Chand made a captive. .,.11 , » p 

111 the holy waters. A spy 01 the 

Nawab crave him information, and he forthwith sent a 

strong army to capture Chand Ray. This was easily 

done as the soldiers of the Nawab far outnumbered those 

fact f 
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^Chand. The latter was bound in chains and brought 
before the king in close custody. 

The Nawab glanced at him and indignantly said 
“ What upstart art thou that daredst plunder my 
country ?” Chand bowed to him and said “ Your 
Majesty, I have sinned against yui and against the people 
of my country. A criminal am 1 of the worst type. Give 
me whatever punishment your Majesty may consider 
just.” The quiet and fearless demeanour, his attitude 
of repentance and humility struck the Nawab, but he said 
“ Take him to our subterranean dungeon. There let the 
miscreant 
justice.” 

In a 
and there 


our subterranean dungeon, 
rot for some time before I bring him to 


small dark cell underground he was put, 


Thrown into prison. 


he passed his days and nights,—hardly per¬ 
mitted to see the face of any man. 
But Chand breathed free from the 
troubles of the world and thanked God. lie was all the 
time in one of those trances which are vouchsafed to the 
more favoured of the mystics. In the morning v he 
thought he weaved garlands of fresh field-flowers for 
Krsna; in the 110011-tide he thought lie fanned his god ; 
in the evening he thought that he decorated his person 
with the perfumed red kumkum powder, and his lotus 
feet with the scarlet dye alia . In the night he thought 
he saw his divine face lit up with the five lights waived 
by the priest. He thus drank the 
joy of his beatitic vision, and that 
which sprang from his own humble service, all uninter¬ 
rupted day and night. How time passed he knew not. 
Hours passed like minutes absorbed in the trance in which 
he rested. His small prison-house became, as it were, a 


A great faith. 
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tejwp le to him, and lie was so occupied with rendering 
his service and worship to Krsna, that he forgot everything 
else and thought that he had discovered a strange mine 
of j°y—a perennial source of bliss. He exclaimed to him¬ 
self in that solitude “ Wherever I be, there can I offer 
my whole-hearted service to the Lord .” 1 


His father Raghavendra promised a large reward to 
one who assured him that he would rescue Chand from 
the Lmperofs prison. The man dug a subterranean passage 
and reached the room in which the prisoner lay, uncons¬ 
cious however of his physical surroundings—ever joyed 
because of his communion with Krsna. The rescuer said 
Declines to worship that lie came there under orders of 
the old Raja, his father, and would 
be able to effect his escape provided he performed certain 
rites in which the goddess Kali was to be worshipped. 
Chand said “ I have tasted the sweets of physical life ever 
since my childhood; they have proved to bo my bane, I 
have now discovered the true source of bliss and not for 
(lie world shall I forsake Krsna and worship any other 
deity.” The man did not help in the chiefs escape 
as without the rites performed, he thought that his 
attempts would go in vain. 


After some days the king ordered Chand to be brought 
before him. His feet bound in chains, the prisoner stood 
before his Majesty who considered that it was not safe 

The capital sentence. f ° all0W him t0 live ’ He aecordingly 
ordered that Chand should be tram- 

pled to death under the feet of an elephant. He was 
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to tlie execution-ground where the king himself 
was present to behold the death of the miscreant. 

An elephant was set to trample him under its feet and 
the animal charged him ferociously. He with his feet 
bound in chains stood for a moment with his mind fixed on 

The elephant forced the lotus feet of Krsna and on those 
to retreat. 0 f p; s g nrn Narottama; and then 

seized the elephant by his trunk. It should be remembered 
that he possessed herculean strength which had made him 
the terror of the people of the surrounding country in his 
wicked days. This strength stood him in good stead at 
this critical hour and he pulled the trunk of the charging 
elephant with such force as to stay its onset. The asto¬ 
nished beast trumpeted and fled in spite of the goadings 
of the Mahit . 

The king was filled with wonder at this proof of his 
captive's great strength and ordered his chains to be re¬ 
moved. He was brought to the royal presence again and 
His Majesty asked him as to how, living in the dungeon 
on the scanty food, he could retain so great a physical 
strength. Chand first asked pardon for all from the king 
before he could relate the whole truth, and this granted,- 
he related as follows : 

“ Mv father bribed the Jail Superintendent who gave 
me a better meal than falls to the lot of a prisoner. I 
was not miserable in the prison, rather 1 was happy, for 
I saw my god more vividly there than elsewhere and could 
serve him without interruption. My father sent a man who 
wanted me to worship Kali in order to effect my escape. 
This I declined to do. Far beyond the turmoils of the 
world I had at last found a resting place for my soul and 
I could not give it up for all the fortunes of the world.” 
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w he said this, his voice trembled in fervent faith and 

*\ 

his eyes glistened. The king was so highly impressed 
with his truthfulness and faith that he at once ordered 
his release. lie called the Munshi and granted Chand 
a farman giving him the absolute right of all the land 
he had acquired by force. His Majesty embraced the 
prisoner, and the eyes of his courtiers 
were tearful at the sight. The assem- 


The Nawab’s favours. 


blage bowed to Chand with great respect. 

Chand’s brother Santosa came to the capital of Gour 
with many presents to the King, and the brothers were 
happy to go home. But before he returned, Chand 
paid a visit to Kheturi to see his guru first. When the 
chief stood before Narottama he could hardly help weeping, 
and he said with great humility: “I have now known 
through your kindness that a palace and a prison make no 
difference when the soul is fixed on the lotus feet of 
Krsna.’' There were kirtans for 10 days and the 
chief forgot his home and family in the overwhelming 
delight of that spiritual atmosphere. Raghavendra 
Ray, meanwhile, eager to see his son after his quite 
providential release, himself came to Kheturi and there 
was great joy at the meeting of the father and his 
sons. 


On return to Gauradvar Chand Ray received an invi¬ 
tation from the Nawab to pay him a visit again. This he 
did forthwith and the king received him very kindly, 
saying “Last time I only saved your property from 
confiscation, but I have called you now in order to 
show you a favour. Here take this. And he presented 
the chief with a farman bestowing on him the valuable 
property of Pergannah Ahedi. 

13 
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: Tli u s lived Chand Ray the ordinary span of human 

life. Once a wicked zemindar and leader of bandits, he 
became a respected and trusted friend of the king and a 
pillar of the State; once an oppressor of the people, now 
beloved of them, by reason of his great faith m Krsna 
and his extensive charities and benevolent acts. 


(c) llama Chandra Kavirdja. 


I have already stated that Narottama had found a great 
friend in Rama Chandra Kaviraja. I shall relate here 
briefly the story of the latter, who was a remarkable man 
and in the forefront of the scholars of his age m Bengal. 
He was the son of Chiranjiva Sen, a Vaidya and a notable 
physician of Kumar Nagar on the Padma river, and his 
mother Sunanda was the daughter of Damodara, one of 
the great Sanskrit poets of the 16tli century 1 and an 
inhabitant of (^nkhanda in the district of Burdwan. Rama 
Chandra Kaviraja’s brother Govinda Das is well known to 
those w'ho have any knowdedge of the Bengali literature. 
He is one of the greatest of the lyrical poets of Bengal 
and stands next only to Chandi Das. His language is 
most finished and elegant—a point in which he has even 
excelled Chandi Das himself. Govinda Das wrote several 
Sanskrit poems also, but we shall speak about him when 
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we deal with the lyrical poems o£ the Vaisoavas of the 


mediaeval age. 


Ramchandra Kaviraja, at the point of time to which my 
narrative refers, was already renowned as a great Sanskrit 
scholar and had achieved a considerable reputation as a 
physician. We are to think of him on his marriage day, 
naturally handsome and to-day more than usually splendid 
in the auspicious purple bridegroom's dress, and crowned, 
as is the bridegroom's privilege, like a king. Qrlnivasa 
Acharya had come to Jajigram in the Burdwan District 
that day, taking leave for a short while from his great 
disciple Raja Yira Hamvira of Yisnupur. While he 
talked with his own people, Qrinivas’s attention was 
drawn to a handsome young man in the bridegroom's 
purple passing in a princely palanquin attended by a 
large crowd of singers and musicians. 1 He had heard 
of the great learning of the young man and of his pro¬ 
fessional success, (^rtnivasa felt drawn to him though he 
was as yet a stranger. Two days after, the young man of 
his own accord paid a visit to Qrinivasa Acharya, and both 
started a discussion of controversial points on Rhetoric, 
Grammar and other subjects. <^JrI- 

twoen li ama^^Cha 11 dni n * vasa had had a sound training under 
and Crmivasa. the Masters at Yrndavana and was a 

man of trained intellect. But as he 
proceeded in the discussion, he wondered at the 
learning and intellectual powers displayed by his opponent. 
Says the Premavilasa “From morning to evening they dis¬ 
cussed and the next day they resumed the discussion and 


1 For a graphic account of this incident, see Karnananda by 
Jadunandana Das (Niryasa I). 
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edntfnued till 10 a.m . 1 Logic, literature and other kindred 
subjects they discussed.” A great impression was created 
in the minds of all present by the learning of the young 
scholar, who though respectful to the veteran Vaisnava, 
steadily maintained his points in opposition to him. 
(^rlnivasa spoke of him publicly in high terms of praise, 
but added “All learning is of no avail, if a man does not 
know the literature of the Bhakti-cult which alone has 
the power to crown him with spiritual life.” For one 
month Rilmachandra stayed with Qrinivasa and studied the 


works of Sanatana, Rupa and other Goswamis till he 
obtained the key to Vais navis not as taught by Chaitany a; 
and Karnananda, written in 1607 A.D., devotes two long 
chapters to a detailed account of the instructions on the 
doctrines of Vaisnava creed, which Rama Chandra gave 
to Raja Vira Hamvlra by the wish of (^rlnivasa. 

llama Chandra accepted Qrinivasa as his guru, and in 
point of learning at least, the former was the greatest of 
Rama Chandra's disciples. 

The meeting between Ramachandra and Narottama, to 
whom the former was introduced by Qnnivasa, was an 
important event in the life of both. Narottama found 
in his new acquaintance a friend whose devotion was un¬ 
changeable,—one who became his constant companion from 
the day he met him, and who admired him and loved 
him with an attachment based on spiritual unison of 


souls, the closest link known to humanity, while Hama 
Chandra found in the princely ascetic a living example 
of the lhakti of which he had read in the (^astras one 
whose life was a triumph over passion, a living refutation 

1 T have reduced the “dandas” in the original to hours and found the 
time given above. 
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idea that the soul is a plaything of material 
forces, and a proof of the joy which cannot be described 
in this world’s language, a joy far nobler and purer 
than the worldly pleasures of every day life. 

Rama Chandra left home and his professional calling 

TJ _ , , and lived in the temple at Kheturi 

Kama Onanaras _ 

friendship with Naro- with Narottama. Rama Chandra s 

wife wrote many letters to him asking 
him to return home, but he refused to part from Narot¬ 
tama. His family was, however, in affluent circumstances 
and his earnings had not wholly ceased, though he seemed 
to have given up the profession in which he had already 
built himself name and fame. We find it mentioned in* 
the Premavilasa, that Chand Ray on his visit to Kheturi 
made a present of Rs. 100 and two silken robes to Rama 
Chandra Kaviraja who also used to recieve similar gifts 
now and then from others who admired his learning and 
spiritual life. The Premavilasa quotes the following anec¬ 
dote showing how greatly RSmachandra was devoted to 
Narottama. Rama Chandra’s wife having failed in 
her efforts to induce him to return to her, wrote a 
touching letter to Narottama begging him to help her in 
getting her husband back. Narottama prevailed upon him 
after continued persuation to leave Kheturi and start for 
home, fie obeyed reluctantly and travelled, homewards for 
half a day; but he could not bear the thought that he 
would not be permitted to see the arati (the evening 
service) in the temple of Gaura Ray at Kheturi. The five 
lights waved before the image of Chaitanya there seemed 
to illuminate the path to spiritual life. And the figure of 
the princely ascetic in the fervour of his devotion before the 
image came to his mind again and again, till he was so 
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powered that he retraced his steps and came back to 
the temple just in time to witness the arati. And when 
Narottama wondered at his return, Rama Chandra tearfully 


explained that his regard and respect for his teacher had 
brought him back. Such absolute devotion could not but 
produce a lasting effect even on the mind of an ascetic who 
had severed all ties with the world. Hence we find that 
when Rama Chandra Kaviraja died after some years, the 
grief of Narottama was profound. In many poems does 
Narottama lament his loss, and the pathos of these poems 
reminds us of the English poet's sorrow for his Lycidas. 
In some of these he deplores an irreparable loss which had 
stunted his energies and delayed his task of preaching the 
message of peace and love. 


(d) An encounter with the scholars of the opposite School . 

The orthodox community was now fully alive to the 
danger of the preachiug of the Vaisnava leaders. Caste- 
rules were neglected; and indeed what greater blow could 
it receive than a Brahmin's accepting a Kayastha as his 
Guru ? The rules as to eating so stringently observed 
by the orthodox community, also lost hold upon a 
number of people who now followed the tenets preached by 
(yiinivasa and Narottama. Qrlnivasa, Rama Chandra and 
Narottama used to eat from the same plate, and the man 
Jadunandana Das, the celebrated author, who served them, 
wasaVaidya. 1 The number of Brahmins who accepted 
Narottama as their Guru increased daily. The orthodox 
community could no longer overlook a social reform con¬ 
trary to their belief and practice. By meaus familiar to 


1 See Karnananda, Niryasa III. 
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know India they persecuted Narottama and his 
followers. We fiml that Ramachandra and his brother 
Govinda were obliged to leave their ancestral home at 
Kumarnagar and to settle at Teliabudhari, because of the 
hostility of their former friends and neighbours. 

Among the Brahmins whose names we find on 
the list of Narottama’s disciples are many who had 
been robbers but had repented owing to the influence 
of Narottama's holy life. Men who had been notorious 
bandits in the gang of Chand Ray (mostly Brahmins) 
accepted Narottama as their Guru. We come across 
the following names of the more noted of them in 
several Vaisnava works : Govinda Banerjee, Lalit Ghosal, 
KalidSs Chat to, Nivarana Chakravarti, Ramajaya Chakra- 
varti, Ilarinatha G'tinguli and (yiva Chakravarti. “They 
formerly belonged to the band of Chand Ray and were 
his friends and relations. In many tough skirmishes they 
had defeated the Mahomedans. They had plundered 

the adjoining countries, and the king of Gaur did not dare 
meet them in open field. They now turned to peaceful 
pursuits ; they felt -the healing of the example set by 
Narottama, who, perceiving their sincerity, admitted them 
as his disciples.” 1 
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""'Brahmin robber might in those days be tolerated in 
society but not a Brahmin violating the rules of caste. 
Those were rough and cruel days when the central Govern¬ 
ment was powerless. Learned Pandits met and discus¬ 
sed what steps should be taken to remedy the new evil 
and punish that leader of ill-doers—the upstart Narottama. 

Six Pandits, well versed in the Hindu scriptures and 
stout advocates of the orthodox views, resolved to see Raja 
Narasimha Ray of Pakkapalli. The Raja belonged to the 
same family as Narottama, and was famous for the respect 
he paid to the Brahminic claims, and for his strict 
observance of caste rules. The names of the six Pandits 
are mentioned in the records. They are Jadunatlia 
Vidyabhusana, Kaginatha Tarkabhusana, Haridas Qiromani, 
Chandrakanta Nyayapanchanana, Qivacharana Vidyavaglga 
and I)urged3sa Vidyaratna. The title Vidyabhusana 
means “ornament of learning”, Tarkabhusana 1 ornament 
of logical debates ” ; Qiromani—‘the jewel of the 
head’; Nyayapanchanana—‘the five-faced god ((^hva) of 
Logic.’ Vidyavaglga—‘the lord of learning and speech.’ 
Vidyaratna—‘The jewel of learning? These six heads 
charged with wisdom and learning, and fiery with indigna¬ 
tion, approached Narasimha Ray, Raja of Pakkapalli (the 
modern Paikpara on the eastern bank of the Ganges, tluee 
miles to the north of Calcutta). Their interview with the 


Raja is thus described in the Premavilasa: 

“The Brahmins came to the Raja and exclaimed Alas, 
Your Highness, the country is ruined. The iron age has 
come. The Qudra is now the Guru of Brahmins; it 
staggers the mind to believe this. Whence have these 
upstarts brought the Vaisnava creed ? The worship of our 
gods and goddesses is abondoncd. The sacrifice of animals 
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Sfthe altars of our temples is stopped. The sacred rites 
are abolished, and we are undone. They do not touch 
meat or fish and live on vegetable food. They form 
Klrtana parties; they dance and cry like mad men. The 
rites enjoined by the Vedas and the Tantras are abandoned. 
They have charmed the people by their songs and music. 
Surely Narottama Das uses some magical art. Many 
learned Brahmins have become his disciples. Your 
Highness is our protector at this crisis. Be pleased to 
lead us to him ; in your presence we will vanquish him in 
a public debate, and we shall stipulate that if he be defeated 
he shall leave this country for ever.” 

The Raja had a famous courtier, by name—Rupa 
Narayana. We have in a previous lecture already related the 
story of this scholar’s early youth and acquisition of 
learning. The Raja had great confidence in him and 
consulted him as to what he should say in reply to the 
request of the scholars. Rupa Narayana said “Let the 
matter be finally decided by a debate amongst the Pandits 
in a public meeting, but without disparaging the acquire¬ 
ments of these scholars which are certainly great, I must 
confess may suspicion that Narottama may not after all 
prove too strong even for these six heads put together.” 

The Raja agreed to make a trip to Kheturi and started 
with a large number of men. The six scholars had a 
great number of pupils who also accompanied their 
teachers, and they took cart-loads of manuscripts with 
them to prove their points. 

On the way to Kheturi they came near a village named 
Kumarpur. By the time the report had spread that Rilja 
Narsimha Ray of Pakkapalli was on his way to Kheturi 
with a number of Brahmin scholars in order to have a 
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public debate with Narottama regarding his procedure in 
contravention of the caste rules. 


Ganganarayana Chakravarti, as already stated, was one of 
the most scholarly disciples of Narottama. Rama Chandra 
Kaviraj and his brother Govinda Das were his staunchest 
friends and invincible in learned discussions. These three 
and other numerous admirers were the constant companions 
of Narottama. 

All said that they could not endure the indignity of 
seeing Narottama dragged to the field of a public defence 
of his conduct. They then hit upon a plan. Ganga¬ 
narayana, Rama Chandra and Govinda at once started for 
Kumarpur near which the Raja had encamped. One 
disguised himself as an oilman, another as a grocer and 
the third a betel-seller. They occupied three huts close 
to the camj), and when the Brahmin pupils of the proud 
scholars who accompanied the Raja visited the shops to 
purchase the articles they professed to sell, the three spoke 
in Sanskrit to them. This amazed the pupils. For no 
shop-keeper had ever spoken in Sanskrit since the age of 
the Upanishadas. They had a conversation with the 
oilman, the grocer and the betel-seller in Sanskrit in course 
of which the Brahmin pupils were told “We belong, sirs, 
to Kheturi the capital of the Raja of that land. The place 
is a centre of learning and many (^astras are taught and 
discussed there. We have learnt a little from our contact 
with the scholars there/' The pupils eagerly entered into 
learned topics and were defeated in argument. Dis¬ 
appointed and amazed they came back to their professors, 
—the six Brahmin scholars, with the startling news, and 
their teachers forthwith left the camp to meet the shop¬ 
keepers and the Raja awaited the issue with anxiety. 
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THE SURRENDER 

lie discussion was maintained with much forcb 
her side, but the followers of Narottama were possessors 
of a new light for the interpretation of the Qastras ; the 
orthodox ideas could not be supported by the old texts 
when these were given a newer and more vigorous inter¬ 
pretation at the hands of the Vaisnava 
scholars. The six men of learning were 
utterly vanquished. Rupa Narayana 
who also accompanied the llaja and had become convinced 


The grocer and the 
hotel-seller. 


of the superiority of the Vaisnava faith from contact with 
Jlva Goswami many years before, did not join the discussion, 
acting only as a judge. And when the Pandits lost their 
points he urged upon them and the Raja to surrender 
themselves to Narottama whom he declared to be a true 
leader of men, a teacher of great powers, both by the 
example of his life and by his unique faith and scholarship. 
So all the Brahmins went to Kheturi with the Raja and 
became disciples of Narottama. Raja Narasiihha was 
initiated into the Vaisnava faith with his wife Rupamala. 1 


(e) Farther details about the lives of the three apostles . 

A great meeting of the Vaisnavas took place at Kheturi 
shortly after, in which Qrinivasa, Vlrachandra (Nitya- 
nanda’s son) and other leaders of that community were 
assembled. Vlrachandra delivered a 
a BrX»r a ’ declar0d thrilling discourse on the text of the 
Haribhaktivilasa by Sanatana. 

1 For graphic accounts of tins episode sco the Narottama 
Vilasa by Narahari Chakravarty and the Prema Vilasa by Nityananda. 
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Jrass by alchemy may be transmuted into gold, so does 
initiation into spiritual life (Diksa) give Brahminlwod 
to people of all castes). The Premavilasa mentions 
these conclusions as being accepted unanimously by the 
Vaisnavas on this occasion. 


I 

^ frpSl CW! *PF*I n” 

(One who has faith in god is a true Brahmin, the sacred 
thread is a mere outward sign of the caste). 

Yirchandra proved to an appreciative audience at this 
meeting that though born in a Kayastha family Narottama 
was a true Brahmin. 

As a sequel to this important meeting, there was a 
great Kirtana performance at Kheturi, and Pupa Nara- 
yana, himself, a great singer took the lead in the function, 
while Raja Narasimha himself played on the Mridanga; 

Narottama after this converted another robber-chief 
named Harichandra Ray. This man belonged to a place 
called Jalapantha in Eastern Bengal. He was a Brahmin 
and as ruthless a depredator as Cliand Ray himself had 
been. A discussion with this chief, after his initiation, 
on various points of the Vaisnava creed, led to the composi¬ 
tion of the celebrated theological work of Narottama 
entitled the Premabhaktichandrika. 

Among the images worshipped by Narottama, the 
Radharamana (lit. captor of Radha’s heart, i.e. Krsna), 
was given by Narottama to his favourite disciple Ganga- 
narayana Chakravarti. It is now worshipped at the house 
of Gokulananda Goswami of Baluchar in Murshidabad. 

(^rinivasa Acharya had by this time made himself the 
most conspicuous figure in the Kingdom of \ isnupur. 


LATER CAREER. 

would not do anything without the 

advice of his Guru even in political matters. His voice 

„ . _ , , prevailed alike in the court and in the 

Crlnivaaa s later 

career and a history domestic circles of Visnupur. We 
of his family. find that repeating the name of God 

a fixed number of times was made compulsory by penal law 
in the State. Sacrifice of animals at the altar of the gods 
was also discountenanced, though not actually prohibited 
by law. Worldly dignity attended the Guru who had 
brought spiritual glory to the country. We find that on 
every occasion of Vaisnava festivities of any importance, 
valuable presents were given to (^rlnivasa, while Raja 
Vlra Hamvira was ever ready to minister to his physical 
comforts in every possible manner. But true to the 
traditions of a Brahmin scholar and saint, Crlnivasa con¬ 
tented himself with living in a straw-roofed hut though 
he might have built palaces with the help of the Raja and 
other influential disciples. The money he received was 
mainly spent in feeding his disciples of whom there was 
always a large number residing at his house. He married 
two wives. In those days it was a very common practice for 
a Hindu to take a number of wives and he endured no loss 
of consideration in popular estimation by conforming to 
a prevailing custom. If a desirable party offered his daughter 
of his own accord to a man who had already a wife it was 
thought unbecoming and discourteous to reject the offer. 
Qrlni vasa’s first wife was Draupadl ; afterwards known 
as Igwaii, a daughter of Gopal Das of Jajigram, and his 
second wife Padmavatl, afterwards known as Gouransra 
Priya, a daughter of Raghu Chakravarty of Gopalpur. 

A few of the six masters at Vrndavana were still 
alive, and Chaitanya Das, a native of Visnupur, once paid 
14 
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isit to Gopal Bhatta, the Guru of Qrlnivasa at Vrnda- 
vana and related the story of Raja Vlra Hamvira's 
conversion, and of the great influence which (^rlnivasa had 
acquired in . his kingdom. “ An enormous sum of mouey 
and extensive endowments of land have been made by the 
Raja to Qrlnivasa Acharya and in the last Falgun 
(March) he married.” Gopal Bhatta did not share in the 
enthusiasm of the speaker, but remained silent for a while 
and then said in Sanskrit (alas for him; 

he has lost his step), again and again. AVhen Chaitanya 
Das on his return to Yisnupur communicated this 
to (JJrlnivasa, the latter refused his food and was downcast 
for the whole day, regretting that he was lowered in the 
estimation of his Guru. 

But whatever feeling was created in the minds of 
those who actually retired from the world and lived 
in absolute seclusion, as to the conduct of Qiinivasa, 
it is sure that the latter did not lose that living faith in 
God which made him known as an incarnation of Chaitanya 
amongst the lay Vaisnavas. He lived in the world like 
an ordinary man, but he was not as other men. He 
lived with men but he lived for Krsna alone. Karnauanda 
describes the touching story of the mystic vision which 
Qrinivasa saw, and this story has been repeated in many 
later biographical works of the Vaisnavas. One evening 
with his soul fixed on the lotus feet of Krsna, Qrinivasa 
passed into that world which is not beheld by others but 
only by the chosen few. He saw that Radha and Krsna 
were bathing in the holy Jumna. They were sporting in the 
dark blue waters, crested with the golden rays of the setting 
sun, when the besara , or nose-ornament of Radha fell into 
the river. She asked one of her maids to seek for it. The 
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THE NOSE-ORNAMENT. 

►lanimanjari by name, searched in the transparent 
The legend of the water under which every grain of 
nose-ornament. clear sand was visible, but the 

besara could not be’found. For three days (^rinivasa lay 
unconscious enjoying this mystic vision, and Raja Yira 
HamvTra called all the physicians of his kingdom to bring 
him back to life. None of the remedies prescribed was of 
any use and it was believed for a time that (yrinivasa was 
dying. Ramchandra Kaviraj, the physician and the 
scholarly disciple of Qrlnivasa at last arrived, and he 
restored the patient to his senses by the simplest means. 
(jJrlnivasa awoke with a start, and exclaimed. “It has at 
last been found, it lay stuck in the roots of a water weed 
but it is now recovered.” Whether this trance was morbid 
or a healthy vision of a world not seen by ordinary mortal 
eyes, this is a problem which we need not attempt to 
solve here. He related the story of the missing ornament 
with a reverence which touched the heart of all who heard 
it from his lips. 

Such visions came to him at times, and when he 
returned to his senses he looked like one purified by 
immersion in the holy Ganges. In these lectures, which 
are purely literary and historical, we need not dwell upon 
the philosophy of mysticism, a subject which is now being 
handled by such eminent scholars as Miss Under Hill, 
Frof. James, Dean Inge and other Western scholars. 

The Karnananda mentions the routine of Qiini vasa’s 
life in detail. 

In the morning he used to read at least some of the 
following Sanskrit books, explaining and interpreting them 
to his disciples : L. Bhakti Rasamrta Sindhu, Vidagdha 
Madhava, 3. Lalita Madhava, 4. Haribhaktivilas^, 
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amsaduta, 6. Gltavali, 7. Satsandarvato;inI, 8. Bhaga- 
vata, 10th Skanda, 9. Brahma Sarhhita. 

The study of the sacred books occupied him till 10 a.m. 
From 10 a.m. till 12 a.m. he shut himself in a room and 
said his prayers. From 12 to 2 p.m. he worshipped Krsna. 
From 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. he sang Klrtana songs with his 
disciples. The songs were mainly selected from the poems 
of Jaydeva, Chandidas and Vidyapati. 

At night he used to instruct his disciples, and discuss 
religious subjects with them. 

Crlnivasa had three sons ; 1. Vrindavanacliarya, 

2. Radha-krsna Acharya and 3 Govindagati Acharya ; the 
last named one was lame of one leg. Qiinivasa had three 
daughters : 1. Hemlata Devi, 2. Krsnapriya Devi and 

3. Kanchanlatika Devi. 

Gopijanaballabha, son of Ramkrsna Chattaraj, married 
Hemlata ; Ohaitanya Chattara j, son of Kumuda Chattaraj, 
married Krsnapriya Devi. In the districts of Birbhum and 
Bankura, a very considerable number of Vaisnava Brahmins 
are at the present day disciples of the descendants of 
Qrinivasa or of those of whom Qiinivasa Achaiya 
was the Guru. 

The most unassuming of the trio was Qyamananda by 
reason of his humble birth. The fact of his holding a 
low status in society served to adorn his nature with a 
naive humility which made him receive all tokens of 
favour, however small they might be, with a gratitude 
and joy which aided the development of his spiritual life. 
He become a great scholar. This, however, would have 
been impossible but for the Vaisnava catholicity which 
Cyamanancla’s sue opened the portals of education to all, 
irrespective of creed 


cees at Orissa. 


and colour. A 
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'B^cfgopa (milkman) would have no opportunity whatever 
to study Sanskrit, if Vaisnava Goswamis would not 
have taken him as their pupil and subsequently even as 
a disciple. 

I have already stated, that Qyamananda came back to 
Kheturi with Narottama, when the sacred manuscripts 
were lost. From Kheturi he made a trip to Ambika 
Kalna where he met Hrday Chaitanya his Guru. He 
stayed there for a short time, and then visited his own 
native village Dharenda in Pargana DaudakcQwar in 
Orissa. His scholarship and faith drew to him a large 
number of pupils, who accepted him as their Guru. 
Nature had stamped him with greatness and caste-preju¬ 
dice could not obliterate his native nobility. At Dharenda 
he had a long disputation with Damodara, a non-dualist 
scholar whom Qyamananda converted to the Vaisnava 
faith. A Mahomedan robber named Slier Khan, who was 
at first hostile to him, was also made a convert to the new 
creed by Qyamananda at Dharenda. The name of Slier 
Khan was changed into Chaitanya Das. Some of the 
Radha-Krsna songs composed by this man are to be 
found in the Padakalpataru. The details of the conversion 
of Slier Khan are to be found in the 15th Taratiga of the 
Bhakti Ratnakara, and the Premavilasa says that in Klrtana 
parties Slier Khan, now known as Chaitanya Das, distin¬ 
guished himself by his vehemence in singing Radha- 
Krsna songs. 

The river Suvarnarekha {lit. the golden streak) runs 
to the north of the village of Bharajit, close to Rayani. 
Here was a powerful Raja, named Achyuta. His juris¬ 
diction extended over a considerable portion of the country 
known as the Malla Bhum. Bharajit, the capital of Raja 
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__^ta was bounded on one side by the river Dolonga. 

The Bhakti Ratnakar says that on the bank of this river 
there was a spot romantically beautiful and picturesque. 
Here was the temple of the god Qiva under the name of 
VaneQwara. Achyuta, the king, spent many years with 
his wife BhavanI in this place. Achyuta's eldest son was 
Rasika Murari who succeeded his father at his death. 

Rasika Murari, the Raja, once paid a visit to a village 
named £antagila in Orissa. He stayed here for sometime 
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and met Cyamananda. Tlie Raja felt the beginning of 


new life come to him as he lived with the Yaisnava scholar, 
and though the latter was a Sadgopa and he a Ksattriya 
Raja, all barriers melted away under the irresistible influ¬ 
ence of the Vaisnava Master’s piety. He accepted him 
as his Guru and his queens Igani and Malati followed his 
example. 

The whole of Orissa lay at the time under the magnetic 
charm of Chaitanya’s life. Chaitanya lived at Pun for 
38 years. The beauty of Vaisnava visions, the purity of 
Vaimava life, the devotion and religions fervour of Pratap 
Rudra, the monarch of Orissa, were already the general 
topics there, and when (yyamauanda came about half a 
century later, though a Sadgopa by caste, the spell of his 
living faith irresistably appealed to the multitudes. 
Among a very large number of the followers of Qyama- 
nanda, the Bhakti Ratnakara mentions these distinguished 
names : Uddhaba, Akrura, Madhavana, Govinda, Jagan- 
natlia, Anandananda, and Radhamohana. But it was Raja 
Rasika Murari, whose influence was the greatest 


amongst the aristocracy of Orissa. The Maharaja of 


Mayurbhanja and the chiefs of other feudatory States of 
Orissa acknowledge the disciples of Rasika Murari as their 
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the present day. And thus (^yamananda is recog¬ 
nised by the aristocracy of Orissa as their great spiritual 
head. 

There were now various centres of Vaisnava activity 
in Bengal and Orissa. The most sacred of these places was 
of course Nadiya where Chaitanya was born. Visnupur, 

The various centres of the capital of Raja Vira Hamvlra, 
Vaisnavism. became now a favourite resort of 

of Vaisnana leaders and their influence spread far in the 
interior of the Birbhum and Bankura districts. 

Kheturi in the Rajshahi district where Narottama was 
born and lived the greater part of his life, became another 
recognised centre of the new faith. We find that his 
disciples in their proselytizing zeal went up to the eastern 
borders of Bengal, to Tipperah and Manipur, where the 
ruling chiefs now accepted the Chaitanya-cult. Rupanara- 
yaua, the Court Pandit of Raja Narasinha of Pakkapalli, 
the first among the Brahmin scholars there to accept the 
teachings of Narottama, spread the tenets of Vaisnavism 
in the Dacca district, at Bhagyakula, Jaymontapa and 
other places where the Vaisnavas shewed great activity in 
preaching their propaganda. 

Qyamananda held the torch in Orissa and illuminated 
not only the palaces, but the humble huts and the straw- 
roofed cottages of the poor. So that Vaisnavism covered 
a greater area and claimed by far a larger number of 
adherents now, than even in the time of Chaitanya himself. 

( e ) Yirachandra?s work. Legends about him. 

We have but incidentally mentioned Vlrachandra, 
son of Nityainanda, in these lectures. He wielded great 
influence in the Vaisnava community from Khaddaka, a 
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0on the eastern bank of the Ganges—a few miles to 
the north of Calcutta. Here 1,200 hundred Buddhist 
Bhiksus aud 1,300 Bhiksunls surrendered themselves to 
Ylrachandra who admitted them to the Order of the 
Vaisnavas. 1 After the decadence of Buddhism these 
people had been treated as outcastes by Hindu society, 
they were looked down upon as fallen and degraded in the 
eyes of the people. The ideal of chastity no longer worked 
among them, as they were cut off from the great Buddhist 
monarteries of Asia, whilst they were subjected to all the 
corrupt influences due to their degraded social status and 
to the contemptuous treatment of the victorious Brahminic 
school, which had succeeded in bringing about the fall of 
Buddhism. No wonder that sunk into depths of depravity 
they became despised of all. They were called the Nerja- 
Nedis or the shaven men and women; for the Buddhist 
Bhiksus and Bbiksuuls used to have their heads shaven. 
The contemptuous name of Neda the shaven head given 
to Mahomedans by bigotted Hindus 
Tho Noda-Nedie. , g ^ ^ tit j e of the 

degenerate Buddhist Bhiksus many of whom now swelled 
the ranks of Islamite converts. 


The Brahmins shut the portals of their society against 
these men and women. The new Brahmins like the venerable 
Nityananda, Sanatana and Riipa again opened them to 
receive the fallen and the lost. The Bhiksus and 
Bhiksunls had taken the vows of celibacy, but sunk in 
degeneracy, they led grossly immoral lives. Ylrachandra 
enacted a law by which the Bhiksus and Bhiksunls could 
marry when converted into the Vaisnava faith. Thus what 

1 For particulars of this, see Nityananda Vamsa V istara by V rnda- 
vana Das. 
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not be checked was elevated. For promiscuity wa,s 
substituted the permanent relation of wedlock. And if vice 
is still found to prevail in their ranks, it were wrong to 
impute it to the Vaisnavism which reclaimed them rather 
than led to inevitable decay. The instances of immorality in 
their society are but remnants of the old latitude which 
once prevailed in their society. Vaisnavism has undoubtedly 
elevated their society by legalising marriage amongst 
them. 


^ Iiachandra carried on all the noble works which 
were inaugurated by his venerable father. He laid the 
axe to the very root of caste distinction by publicly pro¬ 
claiming Narottama to be one of the best of Brahmins. 
The Neda-i\ T eclis/ who now became Vaisnavas, annually 
held a fair at that particular spot at Khaddaha where they 
surrendered themselves to Vlrachandra, and their Guru 
stretched Ins compassionate arms to raise and elevate his 
depressed brethern covered with shame and despised 
and rejected of men. The fair which used to sit every 
year to indicate the gratitude of the 'Neda-Nedls* for their 
social promotion, was ceased six or seven years ago owing 
to lack of funds. It would be well if the Goswamls of 
Khaddaha could see their way to revive this historic fair, 
R living memorial of the compassion and love which 
actuated their great ancestor in receiving with open arms 
the fallen and the depressed in society. The Sahajiyas, 
as these “ Neda-Nedis ” are sometimes called, have a 
literature which possess a unique value in showing the 
transitional forms of their religious belief as it passed 
from Buddhism to Vaisnavism. But of this we shall speak 
hereafter. The narrative of the conversion of the Necja- 
Nedis has been described in a book called the Nityananda 
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towards the end of the 16th century. 

Many legends are related about Ylrachandra. A striking 
example is found in the Premavilasa connected with the 


building of the stone image of 
Qyamasundara Ray (Krsna) at Khaci- 
daha. Ylrchandra once went to Gaur 
and was introduced to the Moslem 


The reception at 
the hands of the 
Nowab. 


Emperor there as a Fakir of great ps)chic powers. The 
Emperor received him with great kindness but said that 
as he was a SannyasI he should have no caste prejudices. 
Ylrachandra said he has none. The Emperor was pleased 
with the reply, and ordered the Mahomedan cook of the 
Royal kitchen to serve Ylrachandra with a rich dish of 
meat. The genuine Vaisnavas, like the Jains, have a 


dread and abhorence for meat-food of 
any kind, so the feeling of \ Ira- 


Invitition to dinner. 


chandra may be realised when he was served with such 
food by a Mahomedan cook. But be concealed his feeling. 
The cook brought a plate full of rich meat covered over 
with a milk-white piece of cloth. ^ Irachandra ordeied 
the cook to take away the cloth, which done, it was 
discovered to the wonder of all who witnessed the sight, 
that the plate contained nothing but a variety of beauti¬ 
ful fragrant flowers such as the rose, the jessamine, vela 
etc. The Emperor thought this was due to the complicity 
of his Hindu oflieers in order to save the SannyasI from his 
disagreeable ordeal, and ordered another plate, the contents 
of which he personally examined. But this time also the 
meat was converted into flowers as soon as the cloth was 
removed. Yet the Emperor tried a third dish, subjecting 
it to a still greater scrutiny. But when this time also 
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ie result was the same, the Emperor was struck with 

wonder, and promised the Sannvasi 
Tho Miracle. . 

whatever lie might seek or him. 

Virachandra made two requests. One was for an order that 
the temple at Khaddaha, the native city of Virachandra, 
be for all future time free from the attacks of the Moslem 
iconoclasts, and the second was for the gift of a valu¬ 
able black stone which was in the palace, wherewith to make 
image of Krsna. Both the prayers were granted, and the 
sign known as Khunti—the well-known combination of the 
ciesunt-moon and the Hindu trident—was first erected over 
the temples of Khaddaha, thus proclaiming them free from 
all attacks by Mahomedan bigotry. Many temples now bear 
the sign, some with the sanction of the Moslem rulers 
Tho present of a anc ^ others without it, erected by the 
,S, BtUnC and tho owners with the object of averting 
Mahomedan inroads. But the 
Khaddaha temples were the first in Bengal that were 
exempted by royal command from such attacks. The 
image built by the valuable stone was called CySmasundara 
Kay (Krsna). 1 

The author of the Premavilasa, Nityananda Das, 
repeatedly mentions in his book that he wrote an elaborate 


bio< 


^raphy of Virachandra. This book which probably 


Three images were made by this piece of blackatone. The 
first and the most noted one was of course Cyamasundara Ray 
established in the Khaddaha temple by Virachandra’s son Achyntananda. 
The second one was called ‘ Nandadulala’ and established in at a place 
called “Swam? Yana.” The third “Ballavaji” is in the temple at 
Ballavapur. We have no hesitation in believing that the Gaur Emperor 
became an ardent admirer of Virachandra, whatever the cause might 
be, and made a gift of the blackstone to him. See the Premavilasa, 
the 24th Vilasa. 
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^contained many historical information seems to have been 
lost, and yet it is curious that such a precious work should 
have been allowed to disappear. For the biographer was a 
contemporary of Vlrachandra, and was held in repute as a 
historian. Vlrachandra was undoubtedly at the head of 
the Vaisnava community of his time, not only because of 
his high character and attainments, but particularly because 
he was a son of Nityananda, the apostle whom Chaitanya 
himself revered as his elder brother. And it is much to be 
wondered that not a single copy of this important 
biography has been preserved by any of Virachanda’s 
numerous descendants. Nityananda Das wrote the 
Premavilasa by the order of Vlrachandra. Five hundred 
copies of this work, the author himself states, were made 
as soon as it was finished. 1 These were circulated in 
various centres of the Vaisnava creed in Bengal. Is it not 
a very mysterious circumstance that when a general history 
of the Vaisnavas like the Premavilasa got a large circula¬ 
tion, obviously through A Irachandra’s powerful support, 
^ the biography of the leader himself, 

Charita not yet re- a long and elaborate work, was 
cove^ed • allowed to pass into oblivion by his 

descendants though, they were the most influential people 
amongst the Vaisnavas at that time as they are even now ? 
It has been whispered in some quarters that the genealogy 
of some of the Goswamls who call themselves direct 
descendants, of Nit} r ananda is a questionable one. The 
parentage claimed by them, now recognised by all, has 

1 " 4 ^ ^ wx 1 

The Prema-vilasa, Index to the 16th Vilasa 
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£n them an undoubtedly enviable status in Vaisnava 
society; and if the allegation of their enemies has any 
grain of truth in them, it must have caused them 
considerable expenditure and trouble to recast the old 
genealogical tables to make the revised pedigree acceptable 
to the members of Nityananda’s family. This may 
account for the deliberate extinction of so important an 
work as the Nityananda Chari ta, whose testimony would 
have prevented all accretions of new matter other than 
really genuine ones in the pedigree of Nityanauda's line. 


III. The Historical works that descnbe the above 
narratives. 

(a) Nityananda Las and his Premavilasa. 

The historical works of the mediteval Vaisnava period 
(according to our classification) are devoted to the narratives 
briefly summerised by me in the foregoing pages. 

The most important of these works is the Premavilasa 
by Nityananda Das. We have great doubts about the 
authenticity of the last four chapters of the work published 
by Babu Jasoadlal Talukdar of Kumartuli. I have come 
across numerous old manuscripts of this historical work, 
but nowhere have I found these chapters in them. In 
the library of the University of Calcutta there are two 
copies of such manuscripts, and one of them announces 
on the last page that the Premavilasa ended there* 

The date of the But tbou g h the texts tally almost 
Prema-vilasa. verbatim as far as the first 18 chapters 

are concerned, the printed book shows large accretions of 
new materials, the authenticity of which seem to be of a 
doubtful character. Indeed the date of the work given in 
15 
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Supplementary portion of the work seems to be quite 
untenable. If the pedigree of the Visnupur RiijSs quoted 
in the Vicjvako : a, 1 is reliable, the hitherto accepted 
date of the composition of Premavilasa can by na means be 


supported. Ylrachandra according to that pedigree 
ascends the throne in the year 1597 and Qnnivasa came 
to his court when the Raja was a full grown man and had 
already acquired notoriety by his tyrannical administration. 
This was . certainly the case some years after 1597. The 
Premavilasa not only records all these facts, but relates 
two marriages of Crinivasa which took place successively 
after the conversion of Vira llamvira into the new creed. 
There the author goes on to say that for a number of 
years Qrinivasa had no child which created some anxiety in 
his family. But his narrative does not stop here ; he gives 
us the names of the four sons and three daughters who 
were afterwards born to Crinivasa, and gives an account 
of the marriages of the daughters ! So if the date of the 
ascension of Vira Plamvlra to the throue of Visnupur, 
as recorded in the court-records of the royal family, is 


reliable, the date of the composition of the Premavilasa 
to be found in the printed book and that of ICarnananda 
given in Ramanarayana A idyaratna s edition aie incorrect. 
We have every reason to believe the testimony of the 
Visnupur court-records. One reason is that it is related 
in all the biographical accounts of (^riuivasa that he paid 
a' visit to Vrndavana after the temple of GovindajI 
was complete. The inscription in the temple says that it 
was built by Raja Mansinha by the direction of Rupa 
and Sanatana in the year 1590. Now it is also mentioned 
in the old records that (^rlnivasa came to Vrndavana four 


1 See the word Virabhuma. 
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after the death of Sanatana and three days after 
ie death of Rupa. This must have been in the year 
1591. Qrmivasa stayed at Yrndavana for a number of 
years, aud after having completed his education there paid 
his visit to Visnupur at some time between 1606 and 1610 
A.D. The date of the inscription and that of the ascension 
of \ ira Hamvlra to the throne according to the records 
of the Yisnupur court do not present any difficulty in 
reconciling facts about Qrinivasa’s life. The narrative 
of the Premavilasa, as I have stated, brings the events of 
Qnnivasa’s life down to the marriage of his daughters; and 
yet the date of composition of the Premavilasa in the 
printed book is given as 1600 and that of Karnauanda, 
a later work, as 1607 ! The events narrated in the 
two books evidently cover a period between 1620 and 
1640 A.D. So neither of these books could have been 
written earlier than the latter date. My recent researches 
in this field have made me lose all trust in the dates 
of these two books as given in their modern editions, 
from which I had unsuspectingly accepted the dates 
in my History of Bengali Language and Literature. If 
An account of Nitya- the first 16 chapters of the Prema- 
nanda Da«. vilasa are taken as genuine and the 

rest dismissed as later interpolations, the date of the com¬ 
pilation of the work may be earlier than what we have 


suggested. 

Nitvananda Das was, as 1 have already stated, a con¬ 
temporary of Qnnivasa and other distinguished persons 
who formed the subjects of his biographical sketches. In 
fact he refers again and again to the fact that what he 
wrote he either observed with his own eyes or heard from 
the lips of his illustrious contemporaries. He belonged to 
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of Qrlkhanda in the district of Burdwan. His 
father was Atmarama Das descended from Pantha Dlis, 
the famous general of Yallala Sen ( 1100-1169 A.D. ) 
Nityananda's mother was Saudaminl. He was born in 
1459 A.D. 1 and had a brother named Ramachandra Das. 
He was a good scholar in Sanskrit and read the Bhakti 
(^astras with Vlrachandra, son of Nityananda. He 
acquired a practical training in the processes of Yoga and 
studied the science of music with Rupa Narayana, the court 
Pandit of Raja Narasimha. In the Premavilasa we find 
some Sanskrit Qlokas that Nityananda himself composed. 
We also find him accompanying Jahnavl Devi, wife of 
Nityananda, in her journey to Yrndavana as her guide. So 
it may be presumed that he held an important position in 
the Vaisnava community, and indeed this is proved beyond 
doubt by the fact already stated that his disciples prepared 
500 copies of the Premavilasa immediately after it had 
been written. He tells this himself incidentally in the 
work. 

In the supplementary portion of the Premavilasa, the 
authenticity of which, as already stated, I have reasons to 
disbelieve, Nityananda Das is represented as declaring to 
his readers that he was very old at the time he wrote the 
book, so that those subjects which lie had already treated, 
he touched again, in some cases because his memory 
had grown defective and in others because new materials 
were obtained which he could not put in their proper places 
owing to his physical and mental infirmities. The plea of 
old age may be advanced as an apology for the imperfect 
nature of the patch-work done by the writer of the 

1 See Introduction to Gaurapada TaranginI compiled by Jagat- 
bandhu Bhadra and published by the Sahitya Pari§at of Calcutta. 
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Ifc was not safe to interpolate passages or 
obliterate any, as numerous authenticated copies of the 
work were already current. It was safer to say that a 
portion was recovered which others had not found. Jasoda 
Babu, the editor of the book, should have carefully gone 
through the old manuscripts in the light of historical 
research. This would have given him a better comprehen¬ 
sion of the quality of the materials with which he had to 
work. One of the most obvious points which should strike 
him in that case would be the absolute untrustworthiness 
of the elaborate accounts of the pedigrees of Kulins given 
in the supplementary portion of the work. No Vaisnava 
writer ever laid any stress on this point in Bengal. All 
Yai<nava biographers have in fact deliberately avoided 
mentioning their own pedigre es as Kulins, 1 and the 
genealogies of those w 7 ho have been the subjects of their 
memoirs. The canons of Vaisnavism enjoined upon the 
followers of that sect not to vaunt their lineage which they 
absolutely ignored by calling themselves Das or servant 
in place of their family surnames. That an elaborate list 
of pedigrees should be introduced by an illustrious writer 
who had directly received religious instructions from 
Ylra Bhadra, Jahnavi Dev! and Qrinivasa, leaders who 
had altogether abandoned caste-prejudice seems to be 
absolutely incredible. The comparatively modern move¬ 
ments of different castes to establish their claims of supe¬ 
riority were undoubtedly at work in the supplementary 
portion. 


1 In many works of the Yai^navas, those ‘‘who take pride in 
marrying their children to Kalin families ” and “ who boast of their 
pedigrees ” (Premabhakti Chandrika by Narattoma), are greatly con¬ 
demned. 
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_ _ my previous works I identified the author Nityananda 

Das whose other name was Valarama Das, with the 
lyrical poet Valarama Das, one of the most favoured Pada- 
kartas of this period. But I am now inclined to change 
my opinion. I find in the Karnananda that Pada-karta 
Valarama Das was a native of Budhuipada and not of 
Qrikhanda, the native village of Nityananda Das. The 
former's title was Kavipati, and as Govinda Kaviraja also 
belonged to Budhuipada, Valaram Das, the lyric poet was 
no doubt a member of the gifted family, a fact which is 
confirmed by the following line of the Padakalpataru. 
“ ^ rn ^ I" So he 

cannot be the Nityananda Das,‘who was son of Atmarama 
Das and author of the Premavilasa. 

The Premavilasa though written in verse is prosaic in its 
spirit and in its style. Nowhere in this work is there any 
touch of poetical sentiment. Facts are put forward in a 
simple and unassuming manner. The great merit of the 
book consists in its brevity and power of condensing and 
arranging facts. As the author gives his accounts mostly 
from first-hand knowledge, the descriptions are characterised 
by a vividness of detail, which excites curiosity and does 
not oppress the reader with that feeling of weariness which 
so often confronts him in perusing some of the laboured 
Vaisnava biographies of a later period. 

Nityananda Das wrote an elaborate biography of 
Virachandra; but the work, as already 
Life of Rupa Narayana. . g ^ lost T he autbor of the 

Premavilasa mentions that he had contemplated writing 
an elaborate life of Rupa Narayana, the court-pandit 
of Narasimha Ray of Pukkapatti. Whether such a book 
was written at all is not known. If it was ever written, 
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ust have been a mine of historical information, as Rupa 
Narayana had studied in various centres of Sanskrit 
learning such as Benares and Puna, and his biographer 
who always gives interesting details in his narratives, must 
have illuminated his work with valuable historical side 
lights about these countries. 


(b) Jadunanclana Das—His Karnananda and other ivories . 

After the Premavilasa, the next historical work of 
importance in Bengal written by a Vaisnava author is 
Karnananda by Jadunandana Das. Jadunandana was 
junior to Nityananda by some years, but he also was a 
contemporary of Crinivasa and Vlrachandra. He too 
wrote his work mainly from first-hand knowledge. He 
belonged to the Yaidya caste and the date of the composi¬ 
tion of Karnananda is given as 1607 in the edition published 
at Berhampur. But I have already mentioned my reasons 
for calling the authenticity of these dates in question ; 
I believe the date should be later by at least two 
decades. 

Jadunandana was born iu the village Malihati (modern 
Melati) near Hathwa. He was initiated into Vaisnava faith 
by Suvalachandra Thakura, a grand-son of (^rmivasa 
Acharya. Hemalata Devi, a daughter of Qrlnivasa Acharya, 
was married in the village of Budhuipada where Jadu¬ 
nandana Das spent many years. He became a great admirer 
of this accomplished woman and spoke of her in all his 
works with great respect. The work was written by her order 
and it was she who, pleased with the author for the excellence 
of his composition, named it 'Karnananda' {lit, joy of the 
ear )‘ Jadunandana has not the same command over facts 


misty,. 
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The Kara an an da. 


'Z&svtfptg predecessor in the field—Nityananda Das, but he 
enters into theological topics with greater ease and power. 
He also enlivens his tale with poetical descriptions and uses 
a facile and musical style which affords a striking contrast 
to the rugged and epigrammatic lines of Nityananda 
Das. The Ivarnananda is divided into- 
seven Niryasas or chapters. I need 
not repeat that the subject of this book is nearly the same 
as that of the Premavilasa. The first Niryasa gives an 
account of the first disciples of Qrlnivasa; the second that 
of the followers of his disciples; the third gives a sketch of 
Ramachandra Kaviraja. The next two Niryasas, the 
fourth and fifth, are devoted to descriptions of the religious 
queries made by Ylra Hamvlra and the answers to them 
by Ramachandra Kaviraja. These dialogues cover a wide 
field showing the turn which Yaisnavism took after the 
davs of Chaitauya and its elaboration at the hands of Rupa 
and Sanatana. The Paraklya is emphasised in those theo¬ 
logical discourses, though the early commentators of 
ParakTya have given it a purely metaphysical turn disso¬ 
ciating it from the grossness in which it is held in popular 
estimation. For a defination of what Parakiya is, the 
reader is referred to pp. 116-18 of the History of Bengali 
Language and Literature and pp. 29-31 to the Introduction 
to my Typical Selections, Part I. The latter part of the 
fifth Niryasa gives an account of Qrlnivasa’s interview with 
Gopala Bhatta and his correspondence with Jtva Goswami. 
The 6th describes the legend of Chaitanya’s prophecy about 
Qnnivasa. The 7th or the last gives an account of the 
death of Ragluinatha Das. Jadunandana was well versed 
in Sanskrit and gives in his Karnananda some preliminary 
verses in Sanskrit which are his own composition. He 
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them his respects to several Vaisnava worthies. 
In these verses he praises (^rinivasa in the following line: 




(I bow to Qrinivasa, the supporter of Parakiya); but of 
this I shall speak in course of my lecture dealing with 
the theological literature of the Vaisnavas. 

Jadunandana Das is, however, well known as a 
translator of some of the Sanskrit poems of the Vaisnavas, 
such as the Govinda Lilamrta by Krsnadas Kaviraja, 
Vidagdha Madhava by Rupa and Krsnakarnamrta 


by Vilvamangala. These translations 
are all metrical, and they have 


His other works. 


retained in their lucid and happy style the beauty of 
the originals to a remarkable extent. Jadunandana 
is indeed reputed as the best of all translators of the 
Sanskrit works of the Vaisnavas. And his Govinda 
Lilamrta is really an excellent piece of work deservedly 
commanding a wide popularity. He is besides a writer of 
many RadhS-Krsna songs to be found in the Padakalpataru 
and other anthologies of Vai-nava verse. 

( c ) Narahari Chakravarti and his works . 

The next historian of the Vaisnavas in Bengal was 
Narahari Chakravarti. He was the son of Jagannath 
Chakravarti, a disciple of Vigvanatha Chakravarti, the 
distinguished commentator of the Bhligavata. The latter 
compiled the commentary in ^)aka 1626 (1704 A.D.). And 
Narahari must have lived about this time or a short time 
after. The period of the latter’s literary activity may 
be roughly taken to cover 1716 to 1740, 
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A short sketch. 


Narahari Chakravarti held the post of cook in the 
famous temple of GovindajI in 
Bengal, a circumstance which 
accounts for his accurate description of the legends and 
other particulars relating to the shrine and its neighbour¬ 
hood. A reliable topography of Mathura and Yrndavani 
is to be found in his celebrated work, the Bhaktiratnakara. 
Narahari was a disciple of a Guru of the Order of 
. Narottama and hence paid a tribute of honour to him by 
writing a biography of the great Kayastha. Narahari 
wrote the following works :— 

1. Gauracharita Chintamani, 2. Anuraga Yallt,. 
3. Bhakti Ratanakara, 4. Bahirmukha Praka<;a, 5. Narot- 
tama Yilasa. 

The Bhaktiratnakara is the most important and ela¬ 
borate of his works; it gives the history of the progress of 
the Yaisnava cause from the time of Chaitanya's passing 
away to the end of the 17th century. (^rlnivasa, 
Narottama and (^yamananda claim a most important 
mention in this voluminous memoir. The work contains 
about 18000 couplets or 36000 lines. The author has 
quoted a considerable number of Sanskrit texts in support 
of his descriptions, and many extracts from Chaitanya- 
charitamrta and Chaitanya Bhagavata are also given a 
prominent place among the authorities quoted by him. 
Bengali poems for the first time received recognition 
equal to the famous Sanskrit sacred books in this great 
work. The Bhaktiratnakara (lit. sea of spiritual emotion) 
is divided into 15 laramjas (waves) and for the details of 
the contents of each chapter, the reader is referred to p. 373 
of my Yangabhasa O Sahitya (3rd edition) and p. 51L 
of my History of Bengali Language and Literature. 


NARAHARl’s LIFE 

:L^Me Narottama Yilasa or the life of Narottama contains 
12 chapters. It was written after the Bhaktiratnakara, 
and though a smaller work, shows a better command over 
Bengali style and an abler treatment of the subject. The 
Gauracharita Chintaraani is a collection of lyrics devoted 
to a description of the incidents of Chaitanya’s life. Of 
the other two works the one is a historical and the other a 
theological treatise. 

Narahari is also known by his another name 
Gham^ytima (Bhaktiratnakara, 15th taranga ). And is the 
author of many songs of Radha-Krsna. 

Narahari gives au account of his life at the end of 
his Narottama Vilasa. He speaks of his father’s Guru 
ViQvanath ChakravartI at considerable length in this 
account. Narahari was born at the village of Rcapur near 
Pani^la in the district of Murshidabad. This Panicala is 
not very far from Nasipur, the present seat of the Maharaja 
of that locality. In a supplementary account of his life 
written in 1855 A.D. by Anandanarayana Maitra Bhaga- 
vatabhu^aua of Giaspur in the district of Maldaha, we 
find that Narahari was a disciple of Nrsinha Chakravarti 
who was a member of the spiritual family of whom 
Virehandra is the head, 

Narahari was a bachelor all his life. In early youth 
he visited Navadwipa, and the sight of Chaitanya's birth 
place filled his mind with overpowering emotion. He 
prayed to him, whom all his community now knew as 
God himself, that he might be permitted to dedicate his 
life to the Master’s service. Returning home he acquired 
a thorough mastery of the Vaisnava scriptures, and left 
home for Yrnda-vana. There he attracted the attention 
of all the Yaisnavas by his scholarship and faith. He 
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-talked sparingly and often he was seen shedding tears as 
he fixed his gaze on the image of Govinda in the temple* 


Sometimes he would be discovered 
waving the Chamara over the image— 
at others washing the temple with hi& 


God’s cook and musi¬ 
cian. 


own hands. Sometimes he fanned the image while tears 
rolled down his cheeks. The priest respected him for his 
faith and for his character. Seldom did he talk with any 
one, but always lay absorbed in the study of scriptures or 
in these dreamlike visions which mystics alone are privi¬ 
leged to behold. In one of these he heard the voice of the 
God Govindaji calling him in sweet familiarity, saying 
“Narahari you know how to cook well, won’t you cook 
food for me ?” The memory came back to Narahari that 
in his early youth he was known to be a good cook 
amongst his friends, whom he often served with dainties 
prepared by his own hands for the sake of friendship. 
“The Lord wants food cooked by me, may my hands be 
ever blessed” said Narahari, and that day he took per¬ 
mission of the temple-cook to do his task himself. When 
the food was prepared, it was so delicious that the Raja 
of Jaipur, who was the custodian of the temple, employed 
him permanently as the cook there. It is said that the 
Kaja did so by the order of the deity himself who appeared 
to him in a dream and told him how greatly he relished 
the offering of food cooked by Narahari. Narahari of 
course did not accept any pay for this work. He was an 
ascetic and as every day he brought the meal with care 
and love before the image, he could not restrain the 
tears which gathered in his eyes. 

He was also a great singer and musician and thought 
within himself “Here are my hands employed in his service 
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e has also given me a good voice, of what use may 
it be if I do not sing praises unto him ?” And there all 
night long he would perambulate the temple and sing and 
dance and declare to all that he was blessed by this other 
service. He repeated the name of God night and day, 
and people as they saw him forgot their cares and realised 
what the blessings of faith and God’s grace are. So many 
bad lives were reformed by his example. Surely a mystic’s 
simple happiness in God and goodness may be as useful 
to humanity as the toil of the artizan or the chattering 
of the tradesman ! 

Narahari did service as a cook for some ) f ears in the 
temple of Govindaji but became a wandering monk and 
beggar during his last years. He sang God's name to all 
and wrote works which show his wonderful scholarship 
and great poetical talents. 

(i d ) Other works. 

There are other works of a historical and biographical 
nature more or less important in this period of Yaisnava 
literature and amongst these we may 
Rasika Man D ala. mention the Rasika Mangala by Gopi- 

vallabha Das. Rasikananda was the eldest son of Raja 
Aehyuta, a disciple of Qyamananda. This we ha\e aliead^ 
noticed. Rasikananda was born in 1590, and Gopi- 
vallabha was his contemporary. The latter gives a faithful 
accouut of the proselytising effected by the latter and 
particularly how aidyanatha Bkanja of jVIayuibhanga 
and other chiefs were converted to the Yaisnava faith by 
Rasikananda. The Yaisnava festivals that took place at 
Berakuli and Alamganj in Midnapur are vividly described 

in this poem. 

16 
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Another important work of this class is the Eariici 
Ciksa by Purusottama Siddhantavagiga. It was written 
in the year 1710 A.D. It narrates some of the incidents 
of Chaitanya’s life, but its main object is to give an 
account of the life of Barngl Das, a companion and follower 
of Chaitanya. Barhr;i Das’s father 

BarfiQi cik§a and Chhakari Chatto had a beautiful 
other historical trea¬ 


tises. 


house on the banks of the Ganges at 


Nadia ; his mother Bhagyavati was 
known for the piety of her life and high character. Prof. 
Bhagavatakumara ^astri of the Hnghli College is a direct 
descendant of Bamiji Das. Banic! Das s songs on Radha- 


Krsna, inserted in the Padakalpataru, are admired for their 
poetical excellence and their spiritual fervour. 

Regarding the other biographical and historical works 
of the Vaisnavas in Bengal, the reader is referred to pp. 
511-515 of the History of Bengali Language and Litera¬ 
ture and to pp. 307-385 of my A'anga Bhasa O Sahitya. 
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(а) The spiritual philosophy underlying the songs. 

(б) Govinda Das. 

(c) The peculiar excellence of the Yai§nava Songs. 

(rZ) Jnanadas. 

(e) Yalarama Das. 

(/) Song by a Maliomedan poet. 

(a) The spiritual philosophy underlying the songs . 

We now come to the literature of the Padas in which 
the Vaisnava poets have excelled. The Radha-Krsna 
songs form the bulk of this literature which also contains 
songs on Chaitanya and Nityananda, some of these being 
of great beauty. I cannot undertake to give even a 
superficial idea of the merits of this extensive literature. 
These songs represent the highest culture of the A aisnavas 
and are due to a variety of social and local causes which 
make it extremely difficult to convey an idea of their 
beauty and intrinsic worth to foreign scholars. The songs 
seem occasionally sensual in language, yet they are not 
so. it is not the commentator’s labour which invests 
them with a mystic interpretation. The poets wrote 
under mystic influences, and what may seem to super¬ 
ficial readers to be a sensuous garb is the mere language 
of human love without taking recourse to which the 
spiritual joy cannot be conveyed to ordinary people. \et 
the diamond is a diamond and should not be confounded 
with the clay and dross with which it is found covered 
when Nature hands it to the jeweller. 

We have seen a number of ascetics, some of them 
princes and most of them nursed in the environment of 
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and of world's affection in their early years. They 
severed the ties and abandoned the comforts of home for 
God's love. This love was a definite point of realization 
with them. Joy intoxicated and maddened them, so that 
it made them totally unconscious of all physical pain and 
discomfort. We find Chand Ray thrown into a noisome 
prison by the Emperor of Gaur. There we find him 
occupied with his mystic visions and blessed. In fact he 
told the Emperor that cut off from worldly care he was 
happier within the dark walls of the dungeon than ever, 
£ since he could there devote himself 

cism according to the to God undisturbed. There were 
the lives of Narottama and of Raghu- 


natha Das, who like Galahad in Europe pursued a holy 
vision all their lives, and were happy and contended 
inspite of their renunciation of all worldly pleasures. 
They were not only merged in joy themselves but imparted 
it to all who beheld their trances. Asceticism did not isolate 
them as it did some of the Yogis of old. The joy they 
tasted was shared by hundreds of men who came in 
contact with them, and were sanctified by their influence. 
Nor did it extinguish their moral lives as some positive- 
minded critics may suppose. Until and unless the highest 
point of moral life is reached, mystic visions are impossible 
to the soul. We find Qrlnivasa for three days and 
nights merged in the vision of a search for Radha's ear¬ 
ring lying unconscious but happy. Whether it be the 
Holy Grail or Radha's ear-ring, whether it be the 
sight of a crucified Christ 1 or Krsna playing on 
his flute or the Bridal ring of Christ worn by Catherine 


1 St. Teresa used to behold visions of Crucified Christ: see Life 
of St. Teresa translated from the Original Spanish by I. Dalton (1851,). 
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of Siena/ it does not matter • the vision is a truth, it 
comes to the chosen few, and when it comes it is a strange 
experience of joy to the soul; it sanctifies even those who 
behold the mystic-trance. This holy influence cannot be 
spread by a diseased soul. If it be a disease, it is like the 
pearl which is said to be a disease of the pearl-oyster. 
To its owner it is a pearl beyond all price. It may be 
called a disease by the scientific observer, cold and 
practical. But the pearl of the oyster is the crowning 
point of its life-history. It may be painful; it may 
even cause its death ; yet is its culmination, and its destiny. 
The vision of the mystics is also his highest joy and the 
highest reward and success of his life. When he gets it, 
well may he hold it forth to the Emperor and say in 
ecstasy of pride and delight, “ This is far more precious 
than your kingdom.” 

We need not refer again and again to Chaitanya. 
Even his followers showed to the world the living beauty 
of the realization of a joy superior to anything which 
the world calls pleasure. The sight of these mystics 
impress the poets more than others; for the poets are 
nearer to the mystics than are ordinary folk. Th e padas 
of the Vaisnavas record the beauty of the visions of the 
mystics. 


The soul marches in its search for God. It has first 
heard the sound “ Come unto me ye that are weary and 
heavy-laden.” The sound beeomes 
The Purva Ra 0 a. more and more distinct. Worldly 

pleasures lose their charm and through and beyond all the 


1 “Catherine of Siena was betrothed to Christ with a ring which 
remained always on her finger though visible to herself alone. 
Christian Mysticism by William Ralph Inge D.D. p. 371 (1913). 
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sounds heard around, the call o£ the winner of the soul 
comes floating in the air with its irrestible music. The soul 
knows not from what direction the call comes, nor from 
whom it comes—but it comes with an irresistible force. 
The Purva-Raga songs describe this awakening of the 
holy passion in the human soul for God. One of the 
songs runs thus: “ The wonderful beauty of the Being 
have I seen. It has grown impossible for me to stay at 
home, but yet I knew not who He is nor do I know His 
name.” 1 The illimitable is beyond comprehension but 
nevertheless it attracts the soul, which awakes to this 
sense of iirst love and with it to the pain of separation 
from Him. The world has long veiled Him from the 
sight by many enticements. His great love first comes 
personified as the mother having no sleep in her eyes as she 
w r atches her babe, who protects the baby from the gnat and 
the fly fanning it through long nights and then in the 
march of life she continually follows her child, some times 
scolding, some times speaking in the voice of love. The 
voice of Him who speaks in love we do not hear in this 
noisy world of self and all on a sudden the first sound is 
caught from a higher world; it says “ Uj), up, Oh maiden 
soul, work as I bid. Be in the world and work in it, but 
yield thyself unto me. Just as a maiden in love works all 
day in her household, but yearns with her whole soul for 
the night of union, so do thou work in this world but do 
all for the sake of my love 2 The soul engaged in its 
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feet are all to 
pure flame 
says “ Lo, 


ry work of the day feels that the quality of the work 
done, does not always satisfies its hopes. Inspite of its 
best attempts it is not always the gold that is produced. 
There is alloy in the result of its labour. Critics find fault, 
and enemies are ever ready with the crown of thorns for 
the devoted head ; and in despair the soul threws itself at 
the lotus feet of Krsna and weeping says “ Whether I am 
chaste or not you know best, I do not know even what 
is good or bad for me. Says Chandi Das, what is vice 
and virtue I do not know. Your lotus 
me.” 1 The very name of God creates a 
in the soul at this stage. As Chandi Das says “ Lo, I 
have not seen Him yet, the very Name has such a power 
to win the soul, that I wonder what I shall be if I am so 
fortunate as to have a touch of Him,” 2 

The Padas or songs of Radha-Kr>na were often sung 
by Kirtaniyas or the head-singers, aided by a chorus, 
before such men as Narottama and Raghunatha Das. 
Radha is the type of the soul craving for God; she, a 
princess, has given up all for the sake of Krsna. And did 
not these Vaisnava apostles, before whom these songs were 
sung, also do the same for the sake of Krsna ? Krsna 
is always before their eyes too. The dark blue colour of 
the Jumna brings a vision of Him to their eyes; the 
sky, the tree, the flower and its fragrance all remind 
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o£ One from whom how all beauty, all 
music, and all fragrance. They have risen to a plane 
where the eye is not that of the dreamer but of the actual 
seer of strange sights. The abstract symbol of love becomes 
a tangible reality illustrated by the lives of the Masters. 
The ‘ JRupa ,’ or a description of God as imaged in the 
soul of the devotee, combines in its conception the highest 
poetry that the human soul is capable of realising with 
the highest spiritual elevation. The Padas are mere com¬ 
mentaries, interpreting these lives vividly to the people. 

The song begins with the measure of the cowpen— 

Gostha. The great Being plays with 
The Go§tha songs. ** , 1 rni ^ . 

the cow-herds. The Christian scrip¬ 
ture says :—“ Where two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them." He plays 
with us too, though we know it not. The cow-herds knew 
not that he was the great Being but they loved Him with 
their whole soul. It is by love alone that He may be 
approached. Yogis have tried to approach Him by 
penances, austerities and physical mortifications. They 
have got but a glimpse. Thinkers have tried to solve the 
problem of the Being’s existence by philosophical reasoning. 
Alas, the problem has proved too knotty for them. But 
these cow-herds of the Vrnda-groves loved him with their 
whole soul; and the Being is with them, playing with 
them. Says one of the cow-herds “ When we sleep, we 
dream of you Krsna and utter your name. Mother says 
‘what a fool are you; where is Krsna now in your house?’ 
then am I ashamed of myself." When the play is played 
without Him, danger comes in the shape of the Demon 
Yaka or Trnavarta. The poisoned lake is a peril to the 
life, or death approaches riding on the hurricane or in the 




iese devotees 



[Oilstones let loose by the God of the skies. Lo, the cow¬ 


herds are overwhelmed with despair and pray into Him 
with their whole soul’s might. The mighty Being comes 
to their rescue, and is with them even in the body of a 
child, when the child's soul, full of simplicity and love, 
clings unto Him with unswerving devotion. This is the 
commentarj' of the ‘ Gostha' play. One of the most 
fascinating points of the Gostha Padas is the decorating of 
child-Krsna by his mother Jasoda. The very language 
of the poetrjr here seems- to be resonant with that music 
played in a temple on the occasion of putting the right 
ornament in the right place. It reminds one powerfully 
of the morning service in a Hindu temple, when the image 
is dressed with its morning robes by the priest. The 
deity is the babe here and Jasoda, the type of divine 
motherhood. She displays every sentiment of worship 
and devotion while she dresses her son for his day in 
happy life of the fields. The Deva Go.sblia describes the 


wonderful spectacle of the gods paying their respects to the 
cow-herd who is the greatest of gods. The god of Thunder, 
Indra, the God of the Vedas, Bramha, the civil-head of 
the gods—Ganega, and the Hermit-god Qiva, all come to 
the grove and bow before Krsna, the god of divine 
love. This is but a symbol of the great fact that love 
is mightier than the sword ; it humilates the pride of 
learning and makes it way to the heavenly region at 
whose gate asceticism vainly knocks. It is as though 
Bonaparte or Cromwell or the monk king Charles V 
were bowing before the child Christ,—the Divine 
Babe adored by poet and sage as well as by 
priests and rulers. It is love that subdues the proud 
Emperor’s haughty eyes and it is love that employs the 
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Stest forces of the world to protect the weakness of 
women and frail children. It is on this love that the 
Gostha-songs dwell ; they lead us besides to grassy 
meadows and the occupations of the pasture and the simple 


pleasures of the country—to a region of joy in which the 
awful might of the Lord is kept in the background; the 
cowherds are almost unconscious of it; it is his love that 


thrills so sweetly that they forget its awe; and if He 
leaves them, they throw themselves on the ground and feel 
themselves listless and sad—too forlorn to tend their herds 
and do their simple pastoral tasks. In the Uttara Gostha- 
songs. when the Queen waves her lamp to welcome Kr : na 
back from the fields to home, we see his face brighten in 
response to the gleam, giving unspeakable joy to the 
mother. The scene reminds us of the evening service 
where the priest makes a wave-offering of light to his 
deity. The temple and the home become one in these 
accounts, because home and temple alike are mystically 
the abode of the loving God we love. He is indeed the 
Terror of the terrible as the Maha nirvana Tantra has it, 


but still he is soft as a babe, and his voice is sweeter than 
the sound of the lute as the Aaisnavas say. The mysterious 
power that loves yet terrifies, that attracts with smiles 
and repels with frown—that watches like a mother and 
yet pursues as an enemy and spy, this might\ 1 owei 
gives the key to His Paradise to him who cries, “Beat 
me if you will, look at me with frowning brow and 
angry eyes, but I shall not leave thee. It is as the 
child clasping the mother with his arms and crying “Oh 
mother, mother” when she beats him. And so also 
the divine heart melts into compassion and love, and 
He showes himself as the Upanishads have said “as 
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father—as the guide of our lives and as our only 


friend”. 

The Padas of the Goshtha through pastoral scenes, 
bring ns to the very gate of heaveu, as the distant land¬ 
scape often seems to the eye to dissolve into the horizon. 
In the language of the world, thy speak of the world 
beyond. They raise the soul to that harbour of safety 
which may be called its true landing place, leading it to 
what is unfamiliar and strange, through the familiar 
and the old. The song with which a Kirtaniya first 
begins the Gostha Kirtana is often that the first line of 
which is " wfcr 1^55 ’fgfft gfcof |” (Here comes 
the cowherd Qridama with a striped turban on his head). 
The picture becomes gradually more and more vivid. 
Qrdama has gold rings on his ears and a jewelled necklace 
on his broad chest. He clothes himself in picturesque 
robes which show a mingling of many colours. But 

though his costume is rich, he carries 
Cfdama and . . . -, 

Valarama. 011 lns shoulders a stout rope for 

tethering the cattle; the cord almost 
touches his golden earrings and hangs carelessly with his 
gold necklace down his breast. As he comes he reels like 
a madman for joy of the expected meeting with Krsna 
which works like liquor in his brain. Then come others ; 
all are described,—some tall, some short,—some playing 
on the flute and others on the horn, till at last we meet the 
stately figure of ValarSma—the elder brother of Krsna. 
Though a well-known mythological personage his character 
has been recast in the Vaisnava songs ; he appears here as 
a living historical figure. For, as described in the sono-s. 
he is unmistakably Nityananda himself. Chaitanya in his 
trances saw Krsna, but Nityananda in his trances saw 
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to Chaitanya. He was intoxicated with the joy of Gliai- 
tanya’s love so that while walking in the street he was 
often heard to utter the latter’s name with tears in his 
eyes. Here in the song Valaramais shown as stammering 
a little as Nityananda actually stammered. The pcida 
beginning with ” is sung to the Monahar- 

soyi tune which brings out the stuttering eagerness of the 
three initial Jcci syllables. Yalarama stands at the landing 
Ghat and beholds his own figure mirrored in the tank. He 
is described as intoxicated. The Mahabharata mentions 
the original Valarama’s love of wine; but the Yaisuava 
poet9 really mean his ecstatic adoration of his divine com¬ 
panion. He looks at his own shadow in the water and 
exclaims : “W ho art thou, proud fellow, that cometh to 
mimic me here j knowest not^ thou mean fellow, that X am 
the brother of Krsna?” Then he tramples on the earth in 
rage, for the shadow mimics him the more that he taunts 
it. His head reels and he thinks that the earth trembles 
under his feet. Then he grows merciful and says: “Stop, 
do not tremble, mother earth, I will trample no more/’ 
So saying he walks on till he reaches the couityaid of 
Jasoda and sounds his big horn, calling “Krsna, my love, 
my adored, wilt not thou awake from sleep? lhe intoxi- 
cation—the fond and foolish speeches and actions—the 
humerous side of all human love turns suddenly to deep 
gravity, and the hymn ends on a solemn and elevated note. 

Next we come to the Radha-ICrsna songs which treat of 
the region of the highest form of love, ihey tread the 
wa>sof a subtler world—the true home of divine poetry. 


Sometimes Krsna appears to Radha 
as a vision—the most glorious of all. 


Radha-Kr§na songs. 
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[facts detail his beauty in the minutest detail, drawing 
similes freely from the flower, from music, from the blue 
tint of the clouds and thus display him as our highest 
poetic dream—a light beyond “the frontier of our cons¬ 
ciousness”—with the flute in hand which entices our soul 
by ravishing notes of divine love. Sometimes they describe 
the pang of B$dha—the type of the human soul of man in 
love with the Divine Being—in her pursuit after the 
glorious vision. The Mathura relates the story of the grief 
of parting and separation. , It is the dark night of the soul/ 
as-some of the European mystics have called it. It shows 
the sorrows and sacrifices of the soul, 

The Mathura. 

on the cross of love. For every man 
or woman who has loved and sacrificed himself or herself 
for its holy cause, is a Christ on a tiny scale, and 
the reward of all sacrifice is to die on a cross. Love 
is a gift—the giving away of all that the soul 
possesses. It is not a claim for a return in kind, 
rather is it a promise to suffer all that the soul is 
capable of suffering. Unrecompensed it will go. Evil 
will it endure in return for the good it gladly gives.—Its 
symbol and history is the mother’s heart which takes the 
vow of suffering—of ever-lasting sorrows. The Mathura 
is the history of unreturned and unrewarded love, which 
triumphs after death, and whose holy flame, fed by its own 
inward joy, no suffering can quench. 

As I have stated in my previous lectures and in my 
History of Bengali Language and 
Literature, the Kiri ana songs begin 
with a Gaurachandrika or a song describing the incidents 
of Chaitanya’s life. This is the key-note to the right 
interpretation of the Kadha-Krsiia songs. It explains to 
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audience what soft- of things they are likely to expect. 
It indicates that the Kadha-Krsna songs tell of joys and 
sorrows which the human soul experiences while striving 
for the right comprehension of the great problem of life. 
It represents the soul struggling for a true fountain of joy 
in the place of barren pleasures which lead us ultimately to 
eternal conflicts and to eternal disappointments. Far 
higher than the creed of “ duty ” as the highest aim of life, 
but which reduces a human being to a mere machinary—is 
the doctrine of loving, which gives grace to action and 
breathes inspiration into soul. Various forces are at Work 
in the universe, hut love alone is its sustaining power and 
life. The Gaurachandrikli is the key-note and message of 
this Gospel truth of Love. 

The Kirtaniya, often of a very humble birth and 
invariably without any western culture, grapples religoits 
problems with a mastery of technical learning which is 
astonishing. He begins by praising Nadia—the town 
where Chaitanya was born. He says that the religious ideas 
of this place are strange. For they are not borrowed from 
the Vedas. He emphasises again and again that the laws 
of Nadia rise far higher than those to ho found in the 
alidient scriptures. Devotion defeats and destroys mere 
dogma and doctrine, routine and rule. For the A aisnavas 
refuse to believe in the Brahmin and even the Veda. 


Every variety of Rfidha-Krsna songs has a number of 
Gauraehandrikas prefixed to them as a prelude, though the 
events in the life of Kr«na and Chaitanya are so widely 
dissimilar. For instance when the Gostha or the pastoral 
plays of Krsna with the cow-herds are to be sung, Chai- 
tanya’s life history provides no means of likening bis 
career to that of the divine cow-herd and his sportive 
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Vrndavana, For Chaitanya was a Brali 

scholar, ignorant of pastoral life and 
unskilled in pastoral revels, but the 
Kirtaniya sings: “ Chaitanya remembers the Gostha 

play of Krsna and calls the cows—Oylimah, Dhavall and 
others by their names.” The singer, who is also the inter¬ 
preter of his songs, improvises poetical commentaries 
for his audience. He says “ Where are the animals that 
Chaitanya calls so sweetly? Is it a mad utterance? No. 
The beasts whom Chaitanya calls are really those who have 
forgot Him, and devoted themselves to ministering to their 
passions. It is those beasts that Chaitanya calls, as Ki; : na 
called (^y a mall and Dhavali by his flute. The cows could 
not resist the call of Krsna's flute and behold here how the 
sinner responds to the sweet call of Chaitanya.” The 
Vai fiiava songs reach their climactic point of pathos in “the 
Mathura.” A word may be needed to explain what it is. 
When the human baby first open its eyes, it meets the 
Lord of Love face to face in its mother watching it with 
in Unite kindness. The arms of the mother are its pillars 
of strength. She keeps up the whole night watching the 
sweet smile on its lips and is not weary of beholding its 
beauty day and night. The mother’s heart bleeds to see 
the child ailing and fain would sacrifice her all to remove 
the ailment; the mother is the Protecting God, feeling 
infinite compassion and love for the child. The baby, 
however, grows to manhood. Mother's care is withdrawn. 
The eyes that pursued him with breathless anxiety seeking 
his welfare are no longer there to watch him. Engaged 
in the bitter struggle of life, he remembers the great mercy 
and love of God that had taken shape in the mother to 
protect him, and feels the pang of what Browning calls in 
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feeling 


of 


Arura 

forlornness forms the ground of the Mathura songs. The 
Lord was so merciful and loving, that if a small thorn 
would pierce the baby’s feet, there were those appointed to 
protect it, to whom it would be like a dagger to the soul. 
But now, alas, when a dagger actually pierces the breast, 
there is none to speak a word of sympathy. God has 
removed his hand to protect and even to bless. The 


Mathura songs dwell upon the great love of God and his 
great indifference. Infinite love and infinite cruelty are 
shewn by contrast, and the pathos are so great that the 
very strings of the poets’ lyres seem to break at the high- 
pitched music of these songs. Mathura literally means 
Krsna’s desertion of Yrndavana and going to Mathura. 
To the mystic, it has a deeper meaning. The poet Krsna 
Kamala and many others have wholly idealised the 
Mathura. Krsna Kamala says “when the vision of God 
is clear, the mystic thinks that Krsna is at Vrnduvana, 


when the vision fades, he thinks Krsna to have gone to 
Mathura” I have seen Klraniyas creating a wild scene 
of emotions among the audiences by the irresistablc appeals 
of these songs; not an eye that did not shed tears, not a 
heart that did not feel throbs of pain and joy alternately 
at the references to divine cruelty and to divine love. 

The orthodox Vaisnavas have clothed Chaitanya’s 
advent into the world with fascinating legeuds. One of 
these says: that once upon a time Krsna wished to feel 
himself what Rad ha herself felt for his love. He said to 
her “ Your tears, your emotions and trances have a charm, 
my love, that makes me yearn for tasting them myself. Here 
do I take my vow, I shall be born on the earth, and mad 
after your love shall 1 wander from place to place, and throw 



on the dusty ground weeping for you, and yield to 
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trances even as you do.” “ No, my love,” she replied “ I 
cannot endure the sight of your dear body falling oil the 
dusty ground to its hurt; I will cover you with iny body so 
that when in your trances you fall, the hurt may be mine and 
not yours.” Chaitanya, they say, is Krsna born again. 
But Krsna’s colour was dark-blue, whereas Chaitanya had 
a bright fair colour. The legend reconciles the anomaly by 
saying that it is fair Itadha’s body that covered him in his 
new incarnation bound by the vow to suffer and take upon 
itself the hurts of her divine lover. 1 


(b) The Pada-Kartas . 


Govinda Das. 


Among the Pada-Kartas of this period Govinda Dlls 
holds undisputedly the most conspicuous position. Some 
of the Vaisnava historians have mentioned the year 1537 
as the date of his birth. Babu Ksirodchandra Rayehau- 
dhuri of Cuttack believes the poet to have been born in 
1525 A.D. But though I had accepted the former of the 
two dates in my previous works, I am now inclined, in view 
of new historical facts that have recently come to light, 
to reject both these dates. Govinda Das, it now appears 
certain to me, was born at least a score of years after 1537, 
From an account in the Karnauanda we surmise that he 
was quite a young man about 1600 A.D., when Qrlnivasa 
returned to Jajigram after converting Baja Yira Hamvira 
at Visnupur and had an interview with the poet's elder 
brother Ramcliandra Kaviraja, The old writers have often 

1 See Narottamn yilasa by Naraliari Chakravarty. 
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Itoned the month and the UtM of important historical 

events but in many such eases they have omitted to 

mention the year. We trust we are right in holding that 

Govinda Das was born some years after 1550 at Kumar- 

nao’ar. The reason which makes us reject the year of his 
o 

birth as accepted by the modern Vaisnava historians also 
stands iu the way of our believing 1012 A.D. to be the 
year of his death, as given in those historical treatises. 


With greater accuracy we may say that his life which 


was a long one according to all records, covered the latter 
part of the 16th and the earlier half of the 17th century. 

Govinda Das’s grandfather on the mother’s side was 
Diimodara, a resident of Qiikhanda in the southern part 
of the district of Burdwan. Diimodara was a Sanskrit 
poet of repute. His daughter Sunanda was married to 
Chiranjiva Sen of Kumarnagar. The latter was a 
companion of Chaitauya and adopted the calling of a 
physician—the profession of his c^ste. 

Chiranjiva Sen’s two sons, Ramaebandra [vaviraja and 
Govinda Kavirtija—the poet of whom we are speaking 
deservedly held the front rank amongst the men of letters 
of an age noted for its gifted men. Riimchandra 
Kaviraja’s scholarship almost equalled that of Qrmivasa— 
the most illustrious of the Vaisnavas of his time in point 
of learning. There were numerous Brahmin disciples of 
Ramacliandra though he was a Yaidya by caste. Govinda 
Das became an equally great personality amongst his 
contemporaries by his superior poetical talents which have 
won him great fame in his own laud. 

Many writers have described the wonderful impetus 
which his poetical powers received 
from his conversion to Vaisnavism 


His conversioD. 
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C%t^aiJather advanced period of liis life. Ramchandra 
had for sometime lived at Jajigram with Crinivasa. There 
he received a letter from Govinda Das saying that the 
latter suffered from dropsy and-was on the point of death. 
Ramcliandra, devotedly attached to his gnra, could not be 
persuaded to leave his company and heeded not this urgent 
call from home. A second letter came from Govinda Das 
who implored his elder brother not to delay in coming 
home any longer. “ For,” he said, “ my illness is serious 
and if you do not come quickly you may not see me alive 
again.” He also requested Ramachandra to bring (^nnivasa 
with him if the latter would condescend to do so out of 
compassion for one who was declared by the physicians to 
be on his death bed. 

Ramachandra and Crinivasa both came to Kumar- 
uagar and the former’s medical treatment and the latter’s 


blessings brought the hopeless patient back to health. 
The impression created on Govinda Das by the faith 
and scholarship of C^rlnivasa was so profound that he 
too, like his brother, abandoned the Qakta creed and 
adopted Vaisnavism. (^rlnivasa initiated the poet into 
the new faith and the latter studied the Bhaktirasamrta 
Sindhu and Ujjala Nllamani with his Guru for some time. 
The poet was a profound scholar in Sanskrit, so that he 
mastered the Yaisnava scriptures quickly. The story of 
Chaitanya’s life as related to him by Qrlnivasa breathed a 
lofty inspiration into the soul of Govinda Das as he 
listened to it with tears. He begged permission of his 
Guru to render it into vernacular songs. Qrlnivasa, 
however, said “ Vasudeva Ghosh, the favourite companion 
of the Master has composed songs of unmatched beauty 
dwelling on every incident of his great career. The 
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ions are vivid for lie was a constant associate of 
Compose songs on Radha-Krsna love and I offer 
you my blessings; I hope ere long to see you achieve 
remarkable success iu performing this task.” Govinda Das 
wrote the Sanskrit work Sangita Madhava, but he has 
Tho appreciation of acquired immortal laurels by bis 
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Kadha-Krsna songs in the vernacular, 
says, “ The earth was flooded with his 


his songs. 

Karnananda 

music.” In the great festivities of the Vaisnavas, these 
songs were sung by Qri Das and Gokul Das, two reputed 
Klrtaniyas of Kanchangoria, and Vlrachandra, the leader of 
the Yaisnava community, often embraced the poet before 
large audiences in token of his high appreciation of the 
merits of these songs. Jlva Goswami, about whom I have 
already written fully in my previous lectures, the greatest 
Indian scholar of the age, wrote many letters to Govinda 
Das from Vrndavana extolling his poems. It appears that 
the poet used to send his new songs to Jlva for approval. 
In one of his letters Jlva writes:— 


\” 

(1 have received your new poems on Krsna. It was 
very kind of you to send them to me now as you kindly 
did in the past. These poems have the power of charming 
the soul like divine nectar. I long to read your new poems 
and hope that you will fulfil my expectations in future.) 

Govinda Das used to refer his difficulties in reading the 
Vaisnava scriptures to Jlva Goswami. A letter has beeu 
preserved in which the poet refers to Jlva his difficulty 
in regard to the meaning of the passage beginning with 
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in the Bhaktirasamrta Sindliu. The poet 
writes from Telia Budhari and Jiva explains the text 
fiom Vrndavana. 


Narottama and Ramachandra had, by this time, 
acquired many Brahmin disciples. The former was a 
Kayastha and the latter a Yaidya. The orthodox 
community of Kumarnagar, by their persistent hostility, 
made it impossible for the brothers to dwell in that village 
any longer. The Bhaktiratnakara mentions that one 
day Ramachandra Kaviraja called Govinda Das to his 
chamber and said “ Brother, our ancestral home of 
Kumarnagar is no longer a fit place of abode for us. On 
the banks of the Padma there is a beautiful village called 
Telia Budhari. There our grandfather Damodara lived^for 
some time and the people there are friendly to us. Let us 

Persecution and abau- g° a ™ay from here and settle there, 
donmentof home. We need not grieve at losing our 

small landed property at Kumaranagar. Peace of mind 
will more than compensate the loss of mere wealth in 
laud.” 1 
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iordingly they went to Telia Budhari and settled 
there. This village is only a few miles from Kheturi— 
the city where Narottama lived. This may have served as 
an inducement to the brothers in choosing their residence. 

The Bliaktiratnakara mentions that Govinda Das 

Tiic occupation of his ‘luring the last years of his life busied 
last years. himself in making a collection of 

his songs' at Telia Budhari. 1 In his youth he 

had paid a visit to the village Vhisfi in the Darbhanga 
district and bad collected a large number of Vidyapati’s 

songs. In the colophons of some of these be cleverly put 

his own name side by side with that of Vidyapati, intro¬ 
ducing by humorous half-liues poetic suggestions of 

curious beauty. Radhamohana Tliakur, who edited those 
vernacular songs in Sanskrit in the 18th century, lias 
thus explained the occurence of the names of both poets 
in the refrains. 

Go.vinda l)as was for forty years of his life a Qakta ; 
,and then turned Vaisnava and began his p.etical career. 
He died about the middle of the 17th century at the age 
of 76. 
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The Bhaktiratuakara, p. 572. Berhampur edition. It is stated later 
on in the Bhaktiratuakara that the brothers settled at Telia Budhari 
in a part of it known as the Parijhima Bird (the western ward). 
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The Bhaktiratnakara, the 1 ith Taranga. 
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Govinda Das was a great friend of Santosa Ray — 
brother of Ohaiul Ray of Rajmahal. Govinda Das was 
also a dear friend of Santosa Datta of Klieturi who in¬ 
herited the Klieturi state on Narottama’s taking the vow 
of Sannyas. Rupnarayana, the scholar and the Court-. 
Pundit of Nrisimha Ray, the Raja of Pakkapalli, was also 
on terms of great intimacy with the poet, who has refer¬ 
red to those three friends in the colophons of some of his 
songs. 

I shall try to translate here some of the songs of 

Govinda Das. The poetic beauty of the originals will 

« *,. not be found in the translation 

borne of his songs. 

but this is inevitable, particularly 
so in the case of Govinda Das’s poems, as these are 
characterised by a sweetness of language which- is 
matchless even in the mellifluous Bengali tongue. 

Bad ha speaks of Krsna’s /ore for her to her ninidft. 

<( He knows that at noon day when I go to bathe,’the 
sandy pathway on the Jumna side is hot. He steals thither 
and waters the path for me ; and as I behold him doing 
this, my heart feels the silent pang of love. When alone 
I go to the bathing ghat he sees my foot-prints and 
kisses them. My heart again feels the pang of silent 
love. But abashed I stand aside, thinking what will the 
people say 1 

1 VS? TO sitft I 
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Pstranger lias no means of entering tlie inner court 
of the Hindu Zenena to meet his love. The woman has 
to go out covering herself with the darkness ol the night 
to meet him. Her difficulties are great. She is unaccus¬ 
tomed to walk in public paths. But even these have to be 
avoided for fear of detection and she has to tread unbeaten 


paths, full of thorny plants, infested by snakes and danger¬ 
ously slippery during the rains. Radha trains herself 
before going out in the dark to meet hei Ki^na. 

“ si ie covers the path of her own courtyard with thorns 


and makes them slippery with Water. Her anklets she ties 
with her cloth lest they jingle, and then with feet tender 
as lotus-buds, she softly treads the slippery and thorny 
path, she has herself made. Thus does Radha, sleepless 
all the night, practise the art of Abhisara for thee, Oh 
Krsna. She covers her eyes with her hands as she walks 
all alone, in order to learn to walk in darkness. Snake- 
charmers she rewards with presents of her jewelled brace¬ 


lets of gold, and learns from them the antedote for snake 
bite. She heeds not the words of her elders and gives 
them replies that sound strange to their ears. If her 
friends give her any advice, she smiles like one distraught. 1 
Govinda Das here refers to the austerities which the 
soul willingly endures for the love of God. The royal 
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road'of the world is to be shunned ; the convenient paths 
' do not lead to Him. The thorny and slippery path must 
- be trod. But all toil and danger will the soul sweetly 
suffer for the sake of the Beloved One. The elders are 
not to be respected, nor even the Scriptures. The virgin 
soul in the dawn of love listens only to the flute of its 
God. Wise friends offer to teach the road of worldly 
success. But Govinda Das says the pious soul will 
smile wildly, for the wisdom of the world is not that 
of the soul that has heard the call of the Divine musician’s 


flute. 


Govinda Das writes in a poetic dialect created by a 
combination of Hindi and Bengali the Braja Bhasa. 
He is a finished master in the art of giving expression 
to tender thought and his literary diction is delightful. 
He possesses in a remarkable degree the charm and appeal 
which characterise the poetry of Vidyapati. The writer 
of these lectures recollects many evenings on which he 
listened to the Avisara songs of Govinda Dils (especially 
those which incidentally describe the rainy season), with 
eyes sometimes moist with tears and at others open wide, 
as if to catch the sight of Radha stealing forth secretly 
in quest of her Beloved One. The rainy season, asso¬ 
ciated with the fair plumed peacock’s dance and the many 
coloured rainbow, vividly appeared before the mind s 
eye. As one listened to verse and music one could see 
the solitary wanderer, with her whole soul turned towards 
Krsna, following with listless steps, the signal of the 
divine music played on the flute of her lover. When 
Radha meets Krsna at last, her lover approaches her 
in ecstasies of joy, and holds her to his breast. With 
his lotus-hands he wipes the dust from her feet and 
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$T8n her face a thirsty gaze that knows no satiet}'. 
With a lotus-leaf he fans her and again and again en¬ 
quires of the dangers of her coming. He puts betel-nut 
between her lips and murmers love-speeches in her pretty 
ears. With the border of his garment he wipes her face 
and cools it with kumkum powder. He braids her hair 
himself, and puts on her brow the lucky red mark that 
signifies love ; jewelled anklets he offers for her feet and a 
necklace for her bosom. The black collyrium enhances the 
brightness of her eyes ; to her thus bedecked he offers his 
body and soul. Humbly he applies to her lotus-feet the 
scarlet dye Alta, and Goviuda Das wonders that Krsna, 
the lord of the universe, does for her all this menial 


duties. 

And Radha brings scented water and washes the feet 
of her love, and wipes them with her own beautiful hair. 
She beholds his face with insatiate gaze and says in soft 
murmuring accents, " I was angry with you, Krsna, what 
a silly girl am I ? They say that you love me, and my 
mind is filled with pride. It is your love that has in¬ 
creased my humble worth. Who is there who can diminish 
it while you love me ? Oh my beautiful Krsna, forgive 
all my shortcomings and faults. My life I dedicate 
to your feet. Govinda Das says " Krsna listened to her 
words with tearful eyes.” 1 
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reet words and the tender pathos they suggest, 
by m£ans of associations that are familiar to a Vaisnava^s 
mind remind him of the ecstasies of joy whicli Chaitanya 
felt while in his trance he embraced a Tamala tree saying 
“ I have got Him ” and from his closed eyes tears fell 
showing the silent but deep feeling of inward enjoyment. 

In popular belief, Chaitanya was inspired with the emo¬ 
tions of Radha. 

Some of the songs of Govinda Das do not soar so high 
in their mystic imagery, but have a charm of their own. 

I quote one of them below. Rudhli was angry and did not 
talk with Krsna for some time. The latter comes to her 
house disguised as a Yogi. 

“ The false anchorite sounded his horn, which, when 
Jatila 1 heard, she stepped out to give him alms. The holy 
father all silently shook his head and Jatila knew from 
this that he declined her offer. Then she asked him what 
was it that he wanted. And the anchorite explained him¬ 
self. ‘ My vow is to take alms from one who is a wife, 
and not from a widow as you are". Glad was she to 
hear this, and forthwith went to the young wife in the 
house and said to her, ‘ At the gate waits a holy father of 
noble presence, and wise is he beyond doubt. Go 
with a golden plate filled with alms and humbly offer 
them to him ’. Radha, hearing this, cried out c How 
foolish ! How can I go to a stranger ? 9 Jatila said ‘ Not 

1 Jatila was the mother-in-law of Radha and always suspicious of 
hor secret love for Kr§na. Sho is deadly hostile to tho latter, and tho 
humour of the poem lies in the fact that without recognising the ^ ogi 
who is no other than Kf^iia himself, Jatila herself introduces Iuulha 
to him. 
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^ad man, I swear, for his looks are saintly. Virtue will 
you acquire by a sight of him. , So Riidlui filled a plate 
with flour, and a golden cup did she take full of clarified 
butter, and with joint palms did she stand before the 


anchorite saying in sweet accents, c Be pleased to take 
these, oh Yogi.’ And as she said this, she trembled in 
shame at having spoken to a stranger. The false ancho 
rite shook his head and told her ‘ Nothing of these will I 
touch. Only a request have I to make. You are angry, 
oh princess, with Krsna who adores you. Tell me that 
you pardon him and I will go away well-satisfied, at 
hearing this from your lips.’ And Radha drew her veil 
and hid her face as she recognised his face. And Govinda 
Das says Krsna gladly returned home rejoicing in the 

success of his mission. m 
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MYSTICISM IN LOVE-POETltY. 

(c) The peculiar excellence of the Vaisnava songs . 

# 

A very large number of poets composed songs on 
Rudha-Krsna love during this period. Jnanadas, Balarama 
Das, (^u;i Qekhara, Jadunatha Das, Jadunandana Das, 
Raja Vira Hamvira, Raja Nrsiiiiha Deva and many others 
wrote verse that may still be read with pleasure, they 
were contemporaries and met together on various occasions 
especially during the great Vaisnava festivities, held at 
Kheturi, Qrlkhanda and Katwa. We have long accounts 
in various historical works describing the function each 
discharged in these festivities, and from these we can glean 
certain facts regarding them. 

The Vaisnva poetry in Bengal began, as I have already 
stated, from Javadeva in the 1:2th century, or even earlier, 
from Umapati. It said its last great word of love in the 
Krsna-YsfcfSs which were written in the earlier part of 
the 19th century. But the activity of the Vaisnava poets 
was greatest during the period immediately following that 
of Chaitanya, till the composition of the anthological 
work Padakalpataru by V aisnava Das. We deal in these 
lectures with this period of the literature of the Vaisnavas. 

From the time of Valmlki who wrote the earliest and 
the noblest epic in India, love has formed the favourite 
theme of our poets. In Bhavabhuti’s poems love passed 
into those platonic regions which the western imagination 
might denominate as too subtle and dreamy, but which to 
our poets, even of a lesser note, have not appeared “ a too 
^accessible height.” 

O 

But the love-poetry, of which we are now speaking, 
entirely differs from earlier or later verse of th< kind. 
It revels in its own mystic joys and has some distiuctive 
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marks of its own. The lover's words arc borrowed from 
the current phraseology, but it does not speak of the love 
hitherto described by the poets. It comes upon the soul 
as a rapturous joy, a surprise and a message from some 
unknown world. The songs are, like Solmon’s Songs 
of Songs. It is for this reason that these poets are 
called Mahajanas, lit. great men, as contrasted with poets 
of wordly affection. 

The old Indian sculptor gave a touch to the image of 

The peculiar atmos- his God which made heaven akin to 
pbere of tho Yaisnava the earth. He displayed that super¬ 
nal beauty which perhaps no where 
else shines with such grandeur in wrought stone. The 
face of the image often discloses a smile like that of a 
child, innocent and dreamy, and a bud-like sweetness 
unspotted by contact with the world and indicated by an 
inimitable curl of the lips on which art-critics may well 
ponder. ‘Who taught the sculptor this exquisite perfection 
of the expression of the divine face V one might ask. The 
reply is that he learned it from the sight of the Indian 
Yogi, who seated in the pinnacle of his conquest over 
passions, smiles like an infant, heedless of the world, heedless 
of death—in tranquil communion with his God. In the 
early times of Indian History these Yogis were very 
common in this country. And the sculptor got his 
inspiration from men who had drawn their inspiration 
from God. 

The world has since moved to other deals. The vision 
of God was no longer familiar to men, and the sculptor 
and the artist tried to develop their scientific knowledge 
and gloried in the accuracy of drawing and in making the 
proportions of limbs and perspectives perfect. These are of 
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course achievements worth having. But the divine vision 
has vanished and instead of reproducing the highest type 
of humanity, modern sculptors glory in drawing the meaner 
type, mis-named as * real 9 as though the higher joys of the 
soul were visionary and beyond human reach. If the word 
‘ ideal * by which we are accustomed to name all high 
things, means only that which rests in the idea and cannot 
be realised, it is an insult to the intellectual capacity 
of the human race. 

The Vaisnava poems of love, like the works of the 
great Indian sculptors, belong to a special period of 
history. Poets admired as prodigies may still write poetry 
in our tongue and excel in flights of imagination and 
observation of life, and in the minute analysis of human 
feelings. But we cannot conceive that any poet of modern 
times, unless the conditions of the present day should 
be changed, will be able to write such poetiy as these 
Vaisnava poets have written. The lovers of God, the 
mystics and the men with trances and strange visions 
were in their midst. Their inspiring presence gave a tone, 
a charm to the poetry of this school, which we look in 
vain for elsewhere. 




(d) Juana Das. 

I need not dwell upon the lives of the Vaisnava 
poets of this period. They have been noticed in my 
Vauga Bhasa O Sahitya and in my History of Bengali 
Language and Literature at some length. All that I can 
do here is to jot down stray notes on matters omitted 
elsewhere. A further light may be thrown upon the 
lives of these poets and their writings by research in the 
scenes whore they lived and died. The native places of 
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the poets, it may be presumed, still retain memorials of 
their lives and works; much information can still, I am 
be fathered from a visit to these places. The late 


sure. 


Babu Jagatbandhu Bhadra and Haradlian Bhaktinidhi 
did excellent work in this matter, though the dates supplied 
by the latter seem to us frequently to be of questionable 
authenticity. 

The prevailing belief is that Jn&nadas was born at 
Kandra, a village in the Birbhum District. The village now 
belong to the Burdwan District, though in pre-English 
days it was within the geographical area of Birbhum. 
Babu Sivaratan Mitrahas drawn attention to this erroneous 
belief, entertained by some of the scholars who have 
written about JnEInadas. The village Kandra is in the 
sub-division of Katwa and under the police station of Keti. 

J nan ad as was of the family of Mongal Brahmins of the 
place and was a great friend of Manohara Das, the com¬ 
piler of an anthology of Vaisnava songs—the Padasamudra. 
Though we cannot accept the dates relating to Jnanadas, 


usually given in modern historical treatises about Vaisnava 
writers, there is no doubt that he was present at the great 
festivities of the Vaisnavas held between KUO and 1625. 
This is stated in all the contemporary records. In the 
village of Kandra there is a width (i a temple founded 
by J nanadas. Here the poet lived as a celibate and monk 
all his life. His songs bear traces of the influence of 
Chandidas ; in fact some of them look like mere para- 
pharases of the earlier poet’s lines, but this does not 
materially detract from the intrinsic value of his song, 
for he too was smitten with a genuine love tor his 
subject, and conceived his poetic images on the lines of his 
illustrious predecesssor. There is a very large number 
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ongs of Jnanadas with which many are familiar. 
Their exquisite melody and spirituality of thought 
can hardly be conveyed in a translation; so I refrain 
from giving a rendering of any of them in English. I will, 
however, recall to you that familiar song of his in which 
Uadlia wants to learn from Krsna the art of playing on 
the flute. She holds the divine flute in her hand and begs 
Krsna to teach her his fashion of playing so that charmed 
nature foregoes her own accustomed ways and is forced to 
surprising miracles. The jack tree under the spell of its 
divine music yields the heavenly Parijata flower; the 
Jamuna changes her course, and the six seasons appear all 
together ; the peacock dances to the instrument’s melody, 
the Kadamva flowers; the cuckoo sends its gayest notes to 
the sky, and Nature herself feels, as 
it were, a thrill of joy. Rlidha wants 
to know the magic of all these doings. Jnanadas, the poet, 
smiles and says, the flute knows but one sound. It 
lias but one song, one burden and one word which is 
‘Radlia’. 1 [t calls to a girl bearing that name and it is 


Some of his songs. 
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who is charmed. From afar the music of the 
call comes floating in the air and the girl lladha'loses 
all control over herself, tears herself from all ties of home 
and society in order to dedicate her body and soul to the 
musician. Blow the flute, JEtadha, as you will, with the 
sweet breath of your mouth, but whosoever may teach 
you, will not be able to change the tune eternally fixed in 
the flute. It can only sing of Radha and Radha ever 
more. “Awake my beloved, arise and see me” is the 
call sometimes heard as a musical whisper, sometimes 
bursting into strange and thrilling melodies which fill 
the whole sky. A.nd when the human soul — (the woman 
of the Vaisnava song) hears the melody, it knows no 
rest, the sound wins it far away from home or rather 
to its true home. This music, says Shakespeare, a 
contemporary of Jnanadas, — is in our eternal soul, but 
for the clay vesture of decay that environs it, we cannot 
hear it. 

The beauty of the stanzas 

srtfa *rtf*r yen wi ret* i 
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cannot be conveyed in translation. It is an expression of 
the soul’s rapturous joy. The soul like a holy temple 
welcomes the lord to the senses which arc the doorways 
for that eternal fountain of beauty, music and fragrance 
to enter. The soul wants to enjoy Him in a close embrace. 
This mystic longing is in the stanzas, and if a parallel of 
it were to be sought I would quote :— 




balarama das. 

"'bye to Eye opposed, salutes each other with 
each other’s form.” ( Troilus and Crcssida, act. hi, 
scene iii). 

(c) B alar am a Das , 

The next poet on my list is Balarama Das. We find him 
mentioned in the Padakalpat-aru as belonging to the family 
of the Kavirajas, viz. of Govindfc Das and Ram Chandra. 
Ihe Bhakti-ratnakara says that he was a resident of 
the village Budhuri on the Pad m3 and that his title was 
Kavipati or ‘prince of poets.’ We have proved in a previous 
lecture that he could not be the same man as Nityananda 
Das alias Balarama Das who wrote the Premavilas, though 
I was, I have admitted, once of a contrary opinion. We 
know that Balarama Diis was a contemporary of Jiianadas 
and Goviuda Das, and was present in the famous Vaisnava 
festivities which took place at (Jrikhanda, Kheturi and 
Katwa during 1610 and 1625. 

Here is an attempt to translate one of Balarama Das’s 
songs. I need not repeat that I always feel (hat translation 
always difficult, is trebly difficult when rendering Bengali 
love-poetry into western speech. However I can but do 
my best. “Though always near me he cannot repose a 
moment, fearing lest he lose sight of me. He regrets that I 
am not a necklace to wear on his breast, that I am not the 
sandal whose perfumed contact he can always feel. Like one 
in possession of sudden wealth after a whole life’s labour, 
he knows not what to do with me. He decorates my hair 
with the wreath of Malati flowers. With a candle in his 
hand lie wakes the whole night and behold- my face times 
without number, each time weepiiig for joy. He softly 
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touches my feet and adorns them with the scarlet Alta 
dye.” 1 

The entire passage from which I qu'ote this short- 
extract is given in original in the foot note below. 

The priest is the lover of Krsna in the temple. He 
waves the five lights before the image; burns incense and 
prepares floral wreaths for it. Hay and night he remains 
absorbed in the vision of the beauty of his God. Love is 
not to be measured by the quality of its object; it’s action 
is always subjective. What a Beatrice or a Rami was in 
fact we are not concerned to know. Sufficient for us to 
feel that they could create a Dante or a Chamlidas. The 
image in the temple created a Govindadas, Jnanadas and a 
Balaramdas. The finite brought them before the infinite 
just as a rivulet will waft the pilgrim’s boat to the sea. 
Love a little child or love a Hercub s, it is the love that 
matters. Passionate devotion breaks the barriers between 
the finite and the infinite, and the soul ascends to heaven 
from earth. 

(e) Song by a Mahomedan poet. 

The songs of these poets of the 16th and 17tli ccntuiies 
are as numerous as field-flowers, and I dare not hope that 
in the examples cited I have been able to hit those best 
fitted to please the Western taste. A more competent 
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^ian myself, better acquainted with European modes 
of thought, might find many songs more in tune with 


western ideas of beauty. Here is surely a paradise of 
flowers. The white Kunda, the eup-shaped lily, the crescent 
Atasi, the tiny Juin, that looks like a tear drop or pearl on 
the slim branches of the plant, and a hundred others are 
here. * Can we not see that all are lovely, though each of 
us has his own favourite ? I shall not detain you any 
farther by dwelling on this point. For the names of these 
poets and accounts of them I refer to you to pp. 545-565 
of my History of the Bengali Language and Literature 
and to pp. 291-320 of my Yanga Bhasa O Sahitya. I 
shall close this chapter with a A aisnava song by a Maho- 


medan writer. It runs thus— 

“ You do not choose right hours and times to play on 
your flute, my love. Out of season you play, and my heart 
goes forth to you without any control. When I sit in the 
compauy of my elders your flute calls me by rny name. 
Can you not imagine, my love, to what shame I am put ? 
From the other bank of the river you sound your flute and 
I hear its sound across the stream from this bank. Do you 
not know, my love, that it is my luckless fate that] I 
know not how to swim across the river. Says Chanij 
Kazi I weep when I hear the flute and woe be to my 
life if I cannot meet Krsna.’' 3 
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show that the sound of the flute comes from a higher 
world ; and not having power to control tho flesh; we cannot 
meet the god who plays it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T7ieb! og ica l Li ter a t u re . 


(a) The Vai§nava Theology. 

(b) The degenerecy of the Buddhists and the recruiting of Vaisnava 

converts from their ranks. 

(c) Jnanadi Sad liana— a curious medley of the Buddhistic and 

Vaisnava creeds. 

(d) Christianity and Vaisnavism. 

(a) The Vaisnava Theology. 

Nature presents a spectacle of decay and ruin in her 
individual cases; but she is in eternal touch with some 
fountain of joy and life which never dries up. The eternal 
tree offers eternal flowers for her temple; their fragrance 
never ceases, and God's light peeps into this earth night 
and day through the high gate of heaven. This joy is the 
very life of the universe and permeates it, though individual 
lives perish and decay. 

Nature is in touch with some blessed force from which 
emanetes a life which is but an echo of a joyous music of 
hope aud of love. Where is the fountain of this joy that 
makes the tree smile with its floral treasure though its 
boughs be broken ? Whence breathes that joy which is 
ever strange and new on the lips of a child and for which 
this w r orld, thousands of years old, looks like the baby of 
to-day so that ‘Time w 7 rites no wrinkles on its brow V* 

The spiritual problem in this country has been whether 
man can scale the height on which Nature stands and 
arrive at that blessed stage where losses and crosses weigh 
not upon the soul, eternally happy in spite of accident 
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The Yogi found the secret aid solved 
the great problem of life. His ascetic training caused 
him pain, but when he ultimately reaches the stage of 
perfection, he smiles content and imparts his tranquillity 
to others, living for the happiness of the world. 

Various are the ways by which this object may be 
attained. The Vaisnavas discovered the fountain of this 
joy in the human world around them. Their theology is a 
comprehensive one. They have given a place to the Yogi 
who retires from the world, and, in happy abstraction, 
lives the life of a recluse. This according to them is the 
anta or the tranquil stage; but the Vaisnava says that 
it is an inferior stage. The higher joys are for those to 
whom absolute bliss is revealed in the human world. 
According to them the next stage is the Dasya. In this 
one serves the Lord as a servant. " Thou art my master 
and I am obedient to thy will,” is the motto in this stage. 

A classification of There is another side of this stage; 
emotions. the Jeyotoe may consider the Lord 

Himself to be the Great Servant ready to serve the world, 
with all that is needed for its preservation. It makes, 
however, no difference, for what we give Him is also Ilis. 
I have detailed the ways in which He, the Beloved One, 
is revealed to Man in his other relations with the human 
world, in my previous lectures. The (^anta, Dasya, 
Sakhya and Vatsalya are the various stages which have 
their crowning end in Madhurya, where man is the solitary 
hearer of the word of the Beloved One, the appreciative 
reader of the Arch Poet's great poem. The word of the 
Lord makes him burst into tears, His image is the all- 
engrossing object of his senses. In the Chaitanya 
Charitamrta and other works of this class these stages 
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THE FiVE-FOLD WAYS. 

elucidated in the minutest detail. In a work 
•called the Sadhya Sadhana Tattwa we have a classifica¬ 
tion of these five fold phases of devotion:— 

The Canta.—'""ttTS |” 1 

In the Qanta or u the quiet stage” the predominent 
idea is that God is terrible. Man is struck by terror and 
accepts Him as his refuge. 

When the Yogi attains the stage, he loses all attach¬ 
ment for the world, becomes indifferent to sense and 
acquires concentration. He does not show any of those 
external signs characterised by tears, trembling or 
expressions of emotion. 

The Dasya.—C*RT 

In the Dasya the devotee offers his service to the 
Lord of all. 

The Sakhya.—' fc *rMT I" 

In Sakhya man comes nearer to his god, the distance 
between the master and servant is removed. One thinks 
of his god as companion and friend. 

The Vatsalya— 

In Vatsalya a tenderness and affection grows in 
man’s heart towards God. 2 

The Ujjvala or the “kWI 

Mudhura. j n ]yjadliurya man aspires to please 

his god by offering his body to his service. 

1 In the Ckaritamrta we find the line as 

"ft* ^ W 

but here we have followed the test of the Sadhya Sadhan. 

3 The notes on and are given in Bengali on this- 

page, the rest I find in Sanskrit in the text. 
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- _, ■ „, c So we come again to Dasya. God 

of * Dasya * is master—the one refuge of all 

living beings. He loves those who love Him. These and 
other qualities of the Lord are to be the constant object of 
thought. There are four classes of Dasya, Adhikrita 
Bhakta, Acrita Bhakta, Parsvada Bhakta, Amiga Bhakta. 
Then follow a defintion of each and illustrations. There 
are subdivisions of the four main divisions. The Adhikrita 
Bhaktas are divided into three classes. 


etc. etc. 

The classifications grows more and more relined, but we 
have no space here to enter into the intricacies of these 
distinction. But these classifications are by no means 
wiredrawn or merely ingenious. They show the compre¬ 
hensiveness of a subtle theology, worked out with great 
insight and observation. 

In Chaitanya, love was the fascination that attracted 
all men. The Vaisnavas of Bengal at a subsequent period 
struck a new note in their theology. This is first expound¬ 
ed in the works of Rupa and Saimtaua, but the standard 
vernacular authority for it, is the Chaitanya Cbaritamrta. 
The sum and substance of their theory worked out in 
minute detail in the theological works of the later Chai¬ 
tanya School is that the Lord, who is all beauty, willed 
to taste his own love and incarnated Himself in Chaitanya. 
The Gopls represent the reflex power of the Lord by 
which He can enjoy his own perfect beauty. There are as 
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The Chaitanya-cult. 


ropls as there are emotions in the soul to Wellcome 
Him—the Beloved One. But the greatest of all is Radha 
who lives not for herself hut for Him alone. According 
to these Vaisnavas Chatanya when 
bewailing his separation from the deity 
is Radha and when he becomes one iu his soul with his 
beloved god in his trances, he is Krsna's self. Radha and 
Krsna both, are thus incarnated in the person of Chaitanya, 
while the other Gopis are incarnated in his followers. 

This emotional religion has been expounded, by the 
followers of Chaitanya in intricate detail, as I have stated. 

But love is the motto—the root-word 

Love —the watch- r < i • <.i ^ t* 

wor( p or their theology. Lvery man must 

offer body and soul to Him and must 
disdain his personal gratification. He must be prepared 
to carry out his Lord’s will and in doing so must not 
shrink from any sacrifice. He will worship his image, he 
must talk of him, he must wreathe flowers for hiip, he 
must burn incense and wave the Chamara in his temple and 
offer his services day and night to the Lord and to the 


world as well. Vaisnavism, it must be repeated, is not the 
religion of the recluse, nor is it a non-proselytising creed. 
The Vaisnava wants to elevate himself by his communion 
with the Beloved One, but he does not shut himself in a 
cell and seek salvation merely for himself. One of the 
cardinal doctrines of this religion is kindness to 

all living beings. The poet Govinda Das emphasises this 
point in the following verse. 

“What shall it avail a man to perform the rites of wor¬ 
ship, to kindle the sacrificial, fire, to give gift and practise 
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The moral aspects. 


ferities or even lead a pure life, if be lias no 
compassion for the poor and sorrowful.” When Narottama, 
(^JiTnivasa and Qyamananda were ordered to travel to 
Bengal, they expressed their desire to 
stay at VrndSvana and wept openly 
before the masters at leaving the sacred shrine. But Jlva 
told them “One of the noblest acts of religion is to give 
to others all that we possess ourselves.” “The works of 
Rupa and Sanatana must be circulated in Bengal and 
interpreted rightly.” All personal considerations were 
thus set aside, and the happiness of other people was made 
the sole object of the lives of the three worthies. In the 
interesting dialogue given in Karnananda (Chap. IV & V) 
between Raja Vlra Hamvira and Rama Chandra Kaviraj., 
there is a minute and detailed elucidation of the principles 
of the Vaisnava creed. Rama Chandra describes the true 
Vaisnava as follows : “Kind without hostile feelings to¬ 
wards any one ; truthful in words, of faultless morals, 
a master of his passions, pure in heart, humble and 
doing good to all, quiet and resigned to Krsna, with¬ 
out any lust, innocent, sagacious, conqueror of evil passions, 
living on spare diet, respector of all men, without vanity 
and entering into the meaning of all things, sympathe¬ 
tic and friendly to all, of a poetical frame of mind, 
not given to copious speech and always wishing for the 
company of Vaisnavas” 

Chaitanya had however described a true Vaisnava 
in one line. “ Know him to be the true Vaisnava 
at whose very sight the name of Krsna rises to the 
lips.” 

Bhakti, said Ramachandra to Vlra Hamvira, is of two 
kinds. One is Vaidhl Bhakti or faith which originates 
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following 1 scriptural rules, some o£ which are enumera¬ 
ted below : 

1. To worship Krsna and to leave 
all to his will. 

2. Not to make too many disciples. 

3. To avoid the company of the ungodly—the 
Avaisnavas. 

4. To avoid reading too many books. 

5. To take loss or gain in the same calm spirit. 

6. Not to abuse other religions nor the gods worshipped 
by others. 

7. Not to be present where Vaisnavas are abused. 

8. Not to listen to village-gossip 1 (This translated 
into modern language may mean hiot to read news-papers.’) 

9. To refrain in thought, speech and action from 
wounding the feelings of all living beings. 

10. To remember God’s kindness. 

11. ( a ) To wordship him. 

( b ) To recite his name. 

(c) To attempt to realise his love, through Dasya, 
Sakhya and by self-dedication. 


Many such rules are enjoined by the Vaidtri Bhakti. 
“But” says Ham Chandra to the enquiring king of Visnupur 
“there is a blessed stage which transcends the sphere of all 
these ‘virtuous acts’ and is not limited by the scriptures. 
This is called the ‘Rasranuga’ or that faith which follows its 
own course—the stage in which the recollection of the very 
name of God calls forth tears, the whole body trembles 
like a leaf, the material loses its grossness, and the body 
becomes spirit. The reciting of the name creates strange 


1 The word Sl'ftnt'31 is also explained as “a talk on sexual matters.’ 
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in the soul—they know no bounds and are 
limited by the gastras ; they even appear — 

eccentric. The mouth wants to be multiplied to speak 
the name, the ears to be a hundred in number to hear 
the name which maddens the soul. It is a state where 
consciousness and unconsciousness meet. The thirsty ear 
knows no satiety in hearing the name recited. One who 
is in this blessed condition gives up all religious rites pres 


(at 


cribed by the Vedas. “How can I speak of it ?” said 
Rama Chandra (See Karnananda Chap. V). “The Tilak 
sign on the forehead indicates the greatest of fortunes at 
this stage. The name of Krsna heard becomes the 
ornament of the ear, and the recitation of that name gives 
How to the speech.” 

The Japa or the reciting of God's 
name is enjoined as the first thing 


The Japa. 


to be done as a step towards spiritual advancement. 
It is merely repeating the name—the meaningless name 
without associations. The Buddhist of the Mahayana 
schools thought of the void—The meaningless name 
and The void' are merely the same thing. Its effect is to 
purge the mind clear of vain thoughts. Our mind is so full 
of worldly preoccupations that it may be compared to 
a garden overgrown with weeds. Before sowing spiritual 
seeds in it, weeds of worldly thought should be first 
removed. The reciting of the sacered name will serve that 
purpose. It will moreover act as the anchor of the mind 
keeping it fixed on a particular point. A beginner 
will feel that as soon as he is “occupied with repeating 
the name” worldly thoughts will come pouring into the 
soul in abundance. This will sufficiently show in what a 
thicket of anxieties and vanities and passions he lives. But 
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hard for years, so that no thought may enter 
the soul at the time of Japa, he will be gradually freed 
from this obsession. A mental vacuum must be created 
in order to rouse the dormant spiritual forces of the soul. 
For in a mind filled with worldly thought, truth will not 
dawn. Japa is a finer or subtler form of prayer. In 
prayer one is liable to fall into the errors of one’s own 
thought, whereas “thoughtless” Japa will bring the mind 
to a higher plane by shutting the doorways on the earth 
and earthly things. If the mind scales a height by 
practising concentration through Japa, heaven corner 
nearer to the view and ultimately the stage comes when 
the very name of god uttered brings tears to the eyes. 
It not only gives rise to the holiest of thoughts but creates 
in the soul a mighty power for working good to the world. 
But the Yaisnavas says that this should not be spoken 
before a non-believer. Jadunandana Das, the author of 
Karnananda, regretfully says “The mightiest force is in 
the name. My wicked mind, woe be to me, had no 
liking for it”. 1 

This difficult spiritual process is not to be adopted by 
those who do not really feel a longing for the higher life. 
When Raja Vlra Hamvlra enacted a law enforcing his 
subject to repeat the name of God at least a certain 
number of times a day, he went too far, and so did some 
of the disciples of Qrlnivasa as described in the following 
passage of the Karnananda. “In the village of Kanchangoria 
the disciples of Qrlnivasa took the vow that they would 

1 I 

Karnananda by Jadunandana Das. 
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The antagonism 
towards the orthodox 
religion. 


^repeat the name of God a lakh of times each night. In* 
the day time they did not do so, but in the night they had' 
their hair tied with a twine to the roof of their house and 
sat up whole night to repeat God’s name .” 1 They 
fastened their hair with a twine in order to prevent them¬ 
selves from falling asleep. If they nodded and became 
sleepy, their hair would be pulled and they were thus 
obliged to keep awake all night repeating the name of 
God a lakh of times. 

The attitude of the Yaisnavas was ^ostile towards the 
orthodox Hindu community. The 
biographer of Narottama rejoices 
that at his birth the Brahmins and 
Chandals mixed freely. This sounds the death-knell of 
caste-distinction so far as the Vaisnava community was 
concerned. In the Karnananda we find that Jadunandaun 
Das, a Vaidya, cooked the meal and such a good Brahmin 
as Qrlnivasa ate from tha plate offered him by the former. 
Rama Chandra Kaviraj, a Vaidya, ate from the same plate 
as Qiiuivasa, and Jadunandana once asked Qrlnivasa about 
the propriety of such conduct. (Karnananda, Niryas III.) 

Narottama wrote many books describing the principles 
of the Vaisnavas of his times. Harichandra Ray, the 
robber chief of Jalandara, converted by Narottama, sat at the 
feet of his Guru, and received a course of instruction in 
Vaisnava theology which was embodied in the work known 
as the Premabhakti Chandrika, the most popular book of 
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among the lay Vaisnavas. The book, which is 
of a nandy size, was written by Narottama in a single day. 
It sounds the trumpet of war against orthodoxy. Hari- 
chandra Ray asked if the Qraddha ceremony performed 
by the Hindus was necessary for the salvation of deceased 
parents. Narottama said, it was not. “If one has” he 
said, “a true faith in God, that will save his remotest 
ancestors from hell, but no amount of outward ceremonial 
will.” The Qraddha ceremony at the death of a man by 
his nearest surviving kinsman is an imperative duty and 
indispensible for every Hindu. Narottama said again in 
answer to another query that it was better that one should 
meet a snake, a leech or a tiger than keep the company of 
those who are worshippers of many gods. 1 I quote 
again from his Premabhakti Chandrika. 

“To keep the company of holy men and offer oneself 
to the service of Krsna, not to worship gods and goddesses, 
these are the rules to be observed by the Vaisnavas, No 
•other Yoga we recognise than conversation relating to 
Krsna. If there are other ways of Yoga (by physical 
mortification etc.) abandon them, and offer your service 
to Krsna alone. Visiting shrines and sacred places is 
only a superstition and unnecessary toil. The highest 


1 

“The Premavilasa, the 17th Yilasa. 
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can aspire at, may be found in self-dedication 
to Kr^na.” 1 

Narottama not only preached this doctrine but by 
taking Brahmin disciples, being himself a K-iyastha, led 
the boldest revolt and defiance against popular belief. It 
is no wonder therefore that he became the one centre of 
attack from the orthodox community. We find that the 
image of Chaitanya (Gaura Ray) which he placed in his 
temple at Kheturi was stolen away by his enemies ; and 
when he was once seriously ill at the house oi: his Brahmin 
disciple Gangauavayana Chakravarti, the orthodox communi¬ 
ty reviled him in the grossest manner. We have noticed 
how Narasimha Ray, Raja of Pakkapalli, was instigated 
by the Brahmins to march on a sort of crusade against 
him. In a manuscript of a theological work of the 
Sahajia sect I came across a passage attacking the prevail¬ 
ing system of accepting the family Guru as one's owu. 
The Hindu Qastras, on no consideration, permits a man to 
desert his familv-Guru. The descendants of the original 
Guru continue to be the spiritual heads of particular 
families for all generations to come, irrespective of the 
personal qualifications that such Gurus may posses. But 
the passage in question boldly attacks this system and 
urges upon all to take new Gurus. This is evidently a 
call to the people of the Hindu community to revolt 
against their family Gurus and accept Vaisnava Goswamis 
1 w ^ ml, or! 
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The Proma Bhakti Gliandrika by Narottama Das. 
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■'rat&tur place. Such doctrines were undoubtedly inspired by 
the teaching of Narottama and other teachers of his school. 

Differing from the ideal that had hitherto found favour 
with the Hindus, viz., that the passions should all be extin¬ 
guished in order to reach the stage of spiritual bliss, the 
Vaisnavas urged that the passions were natural forces and 
therefore, instead of being extinguished, they should be 
utilised for spiritual purposes. Says the Premabhakti 
Chandrika. 

“The passions of the soul are to be employed for service 


to Krsna. (greediness) which is 

an evil passion, is not so in itself, it 
becomes a holy passion it it has lot 


The passions are of 
great service. 


with Krsna. or grief may 


its object a communion with Kr 
thus be purified if it possesses 


ses the soul when it loses the 


sight, of Krsna. W or mad attachment of the soul (for 
the world) would be praiseworthy if it seeks its fulfilment 
in the devotion to the Lord. Flowing in material channels 
they bring misfortunes in their train, but in the heart 
of a truly spiritual man, the so called evil passions only 
bring ardour to the soul and heighten its real felicities. 
Guard yourself against all evil doing. Do not fall a prey 
to earthly greediness or hankering after fame or popular 
admiration ; but let Krsna be all to you. 


1 Wi \ 
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by Krsna 
Das. 


There are innumerable works which set forth these and 
similar doctrines written in the middle 
A libt au( l the latter part of the 17th 

century. The most important ones amongst them are 

mentioned in the following list. 

1. Svarupa A arpana. 

2. Vrindavana Dhyana. 

3. Guru (yiksva Samvada. 

4 •. Rupa Man jar!. 

5. Prarthana. 

6. Rasa Bhakti Lahan. 

7. Raga Ratnavali. 

8. Siddhinama. 

9. Atma Sadhana. 

10. Amrta Rasa Chandrika. 

11. Premabhakti Chandrika. 

12. Saratsara Karika. 

13. Bhakti Latika. 

14. Siidhya Prema Chandrika. 

15. Raga Mata. 

16. Svarupa Kalya Latika. 

17. Tatva Nirupana. 

18. Rasa Bhakti Chandrika. 

19. Upasana Pa tala. 

20. Ananda Bhairava. 

21. Auanda Laharl—by Mathura Das. 

22. Dinamani Chandrodaya—by Manohara Das. 

23. Sidhanta Cliandradoya. *1 

24. Amrta Rasa Yalll. 

25. Aaisnavamrta. 

26. Saratsara Karika. 

27. Sadhana Upaya, 

28. Rasa Ratnavali. 


•by 


Narottama 

Das. 


l by Mnkunda 
Das. 
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ogagama by Jagat Krsna Das. 

Tattva Kathli—by Jadunath Das. 
Bhanda Tattva Sara—by Rasamaya Das. 
Rati Vila^a—by Rasik Das. 

Sahaja Tattva—by Radha Ballav Das. 
Dipakojjala—by Yamgi Das. 

Nikunja Rabasya—by VarinjI Das. 
Sidharta Kaiika. 



;37. Vivarta Vilasa. 


by one who 
subscribes 
himself as a 
disciple of 
Kr na Das 
Kaviraj. 


(b) The degeneracy of the Buddhists and the recruiting of 
/ aisnava converts from their ranks. 

The Vaisnavas of Bengal are divided into many sects 
of which the SahajiySs possess an extensive literature in the 
vernacular. This sect comprises a vast body of meu chiefly 
recruited from the lowest castes, who in all probability 
once belonged to the Holy Order of the Buddhists, but 
became fallen in popular estimation and ou teas ted when 
Hinduism revived and drove Buddhism out of Bengal 
The Buddha was not willing to admit women to His Holy 
Order. Twice did bis favourite disciple Ananda plead in 
behalf of Mahaprajapati, the Buddha's aunt, who wauted 
admittance to the Buddhist Order — then known as the 
Satdharma. Though Mahaprajapati was distinguished for 
the piety of her life and for her high character arid had 
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up the Buddha as a child, twice did the W 

decline to open the portals of his holy 
The Buddha’s reluc- . . 

tance to admit women Order to her as a matter or principle. 

mto monasteries. AnS when he could not resist the 

strong appeal of the venerable lady as she approached a 
third time and Ananda again pleaded for her, the Enlighten¬ 
ed One yielded but with an warning and prophecy. He 
said “Just as the insect gvetastMka destroys a harvest, 
so will the Satdharma, oh Ananda* be destroyed if women 
are allowed to live in the monasteries/’ 1 Aware of the 
consequences that the monks and nuns living together in 
a monastery might ultimately produce, he enacted sound 
but severe laws to avoid as far as 
possible the evil that he apprehended* 
Some of these laws are quoted below: 

1. If a Bhiksu (Buddhist hermit) without the express 
sanction and permission of the Sangha (Buddhist church) 


The strict rules. 


takes upon himself the task of instructing the Bhiksunls 
(Buddhist nuns) he shall be held guilty and must subject 
himself to penance. 

2. If a Bhiksu, unless by special appointment (when 
the Bhiksuni is seriously ill and cannot attend instruc¬ 
tions in the monastery) goes to the dwelling place of a 
Bhiksuni to give instruction, he shall be held guilty and 
must be subjected to penance. 

3. If a Bhiksu, even with the permission of the Sangha 
goes to give instructions to Bhiksunis, after sunset, he- 
shall be held guilty and made liable to punishment. 

4. If a Bhiksu, except by special appointment (such 
as while travellin r by a path full of danger, where it 


Yinaya Pitaka, Chnlla Vagga. 10, 1 , 1—5 and 10, 1, 6. 
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necessary to go armed) be found to make 
journey, or even from one village to another, with a 
Bbiksum he shall be liable to punfehment. 

5. If a Bhiksu except for the purpose of crossing a 
river by a ferry-boat be found in the same boat with a 
Bbiksunl either going up or down the stream, he must be 
punished. 

0. If a Bhiksu is found to sit by the side of a Bhiksu- 
n! in a solitary place, he shall be liable to punishment. 1 

As a result of these healthy rules and strict super¬ 
vision, some of the women in Buddhist monsteries rose to 
distinction by the purity of their lives and by devotion 
to religion. But gradually relaxation came and the free 
mixing of men and women brought on its inevitable result, 
even as the great Buddha had foreseen. The Buddhist 
monks and nuns used to shave their heads and were called 
Nedt and Neelies—the shaven men and women. This grew 
to be a contemptuous epithet in course of time, as the 
standard of morality sank low in the monasteries. Yet the 
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teachings of a great moral religion 


still sounded in the ear of these 
people and their fall was not like that of ordinary men and 
women. They strove hard to keep a high ideal in sight, 
when the sexual feelings were found irresistible they tried 
to elevate them by proclaiming that sexual love was the 
door-way to salvation. This was the Sahaja or the 
natural path. We find Chandidas to be the greatest 
exponent of this creed of love in the I4th century. The 
romantic love between unwedded persons was extolled 
by the Sahajiyas and elevated into a religion. We 
know that love between two unwedded person was 
1 Vinaya Pitaka, PatiMokkha anrl Sutta Vivanga, Pachittiya, 21-30. 
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religious creed in Europe in the medieval ages, 
but we have it on the authority of Hallam that this 
]ove while professing idealistic and platonic dogmas, 
degenerated into the ordinary vices that human flesh is heir 
to. The great historian thinks it possible that these courts 
of love in Europe may have been directly imported from 
Asiatic races whose influence permeated the atmosphere 
of Europe in those days. 1 Olivier de Magny (d. 1560) 
and Louise Labe (b. 152G) were poets and lovers in 
France, in whose writtings the lady is given far the 
higher rank. 2 We find the same thing in the poems of 
SahajiySs. I have dealt with this matter at some 
length in my History of Bengali Language and Literature 
and in my Introduction to my “Typical Selections.’'' 


<SL 


Vaisnavism opened its doors to the outcast and to the 
Neda Nedies—the popular nickname of the Buddhist 
Bhiksus and JBhiksums. Vlra Chandra, son of Nityauanda, 
first admitted them to Vaisnava society, and as a token of 
gratitude for this gracious act they used to hold at 
Khardaha an annual Mela or fair which grew to he one 
of historic importance. I have already stated that this 
famous fair ceased six years ago, owing to financial 
difficulties. These Bhiksus and Bhiksunls used to live 
promiscuously and indulge in debauchery. The 
Vaisnava Gurus enforced marriage amongst them. 
Widow-remarriage and even divorce were permitted. 
Vaisnavism improved their morals and brought a disinter 
grated crew, sunk in vicious degeneracy, within the bonds 
of discipline and order. If their social lives are still 


1 Seo “the Student’s Middle ages” by Hallam pp. 580 — 582. 

2 See ,; the French Literature” in the Encyclopedia. 


THE PARAKIYA, 

by immorality, this only proves that the process 
of reformation is still unfinished. 

Parakiya or love for a person other than husband or 
wife is merely* a symbol for sacrifice in the cause of 
religion. Chaitanya emphasised this point repeatedly 
and his great followers all echoed his teaching. Chai¬ 
tanya knew that the age was full of vices which romantic 
sexual love, the prevailing practice of the Sahajiyas, had 
brought on, and he was rightly very strict with those who 
showed any imprudent tenderness towards young and 
beautiful women. We have shown elsewhere that his 
attitude towards the junior Haridas was not only severe 
but verged on cruelty. He knew the vicious weakness 
of the age, and had no faith in the romance of love 
preached with so much eloqueuce, but which mostly led to 
gross immorality. “These people” (he said) “are mad after 
love, but they know not what true love is. It is ouly 
when the sexual instinct disaopears and men and women 
lose the attraction for each other, due merely to sex, that 
true love will grow.” 1 

Love in the ordinary sense is a narrow view of a 
universal truth. Chandi Das says that spiritual love 
grows in one who begins by loving an individual, but 
Chaitanya would not admit that. Probably he apprehended 
that if once romance in ordinary love was given a place 
in religious instructions, it must produce disastrous 
evils in society in the long run. The Sahajiyas, however, 
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far as to say that love for God was impossible unless a 
man or a woman, as the case might be, was loved with 
the whole soul's ardour. They invented stories to prove 
that llupa and Sanatana and even the venerable Krsnadas 
Kaviraj and the stern ascetic Raghunatha Das passionately 
loved women in their hearts and thus fitted themselves 
for tasting God's love. 1 The literature of the Sahajiyas 
is almost criminal in such sweeping allegations, utterly 
base and false. One of them goes so far as to say that a 
Widow should treat her Guru as her husband, nay every 
Brahmin, every Vaisnava or Sadhu that may come to her 
should receive the same attention. It is only by offering 


her whole hearted service to them, that she may expect to 
find a place in Krsna’s heaven. If she does not do so she is a 


sinner. 


(c) Jnanadi Sddhana—A curious Medley of Buddhistic 
and Vaisnava Creeds. 

That this Sahajiya creed is a remnant of the Buddhist 
doctrines, under a thin and superficial veneer of Vaisnava 
faith, is obvious from the following interesting passage 
and a dialogue between Teacher and An inquierer as 
introduced in a Sahajiya work. 

“ The child, as soon as he is born, forgets the true 
nature of the soul, and is caught in the snares of illusion 
created by the false Brahmins of India, and becomes 
accustomed later on to their ways of thought, Under their 

1 See “Typical Selections from old Bengali Literature/’ Part II p. 1650 
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advice he takes the sacred thread at the dawn of 
youth, and goes on performing evening and morning rites 
as prescribed in the Vedas. Then in the hope of obtaining 
four-fold blessings, viz : spiritual rewards, wealth, satisfac¬ 
tion of desires, and emancipation from earthly bonds, he 
goes on praying to God, and worshipping Him under the 
instructions of his religious preceptor. But he never sees 
the God he worships. He reads in his false and unreliable 
(^astras that Krsna dwells >n the so-called heaven called 
the Vaikuntha, and never having seen his Deity he makes 
his image in stone and clay and worships it. The 
false Brahmins tell him on the authority of the false 
Vedas, that if he cau perform the Agvamedha and other 
sacrifices and make gifts of cows (to the Brahmins), he 
will have a place in heaven after death. He does as he is 
bidden, but not knowing the true nature of God and 
merely performing the acts recommended in the false 
Vedas he does not advance a step, but suffers the repeated 
agonies of births and deaths by passing through a never- 
ceasing cycle of births. 1 

“The Sadhu asks the Inquirer, 'How do you obtain a 
knowledge of the Deity? 

“The Inquirer says, 'I obtain a knowledge of my god 
Kr. : na through my mind. 


u The Sadhu, 'When the mind acts in concord with 
the five senses, such as the ear, the eye, the tongue etc., 
then only can it perceive sounds, object of sight and taste 
etc. When the mind does not join with the senses, it 
cannot perceive the external objects. Tell me then how 


1 The Buddhistic theory of transmigration of bouI is here 
emphasised 
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the relative action of the five senses, can you 
perceive God by your mind alone ? 

“ The Inquirer ‘I now understand that without the 
help of the five senses the mind alone can have no concep¬ 
tion of the Deity. I understand it quite well now but beg 
to submit my reasons here. When the mind acts with the 
help of the ear, it becomes cognisant of the sound which 
is the virtue of the sky. So through the ear the mind cannot 
realise God. When the mind acts with the help of the 
skin it becomes aware of touch which is the virtue of air. 
But this does not give one any conception of the Deity. 
And so on. I now fully understand that the five 
senses cannot help in the realization of Divine quality. 
I therefore feel that I am without any knowledge 
of God and that to me therefore the existence of God 
is unreal. 

“The Sadhu ‘If a child after coming to this earth from 
his mother^ womb has never heard a sound owing to his 
deafness, can he read the letters Ka, Kha, Ga, Gha etc., 
when he is in his 25th year ? Or can he call his father 
and mother by the usual terms ‘papa’ and ‘mamma ? I 
also want to know from you whether a man who is born 
blind can contemplate the dark blue colour ascribed to 
Krsna, which, as they say, is like that of the newly formed 
cloud V 

“ The Inquirer ‘The man who is born deaf and has 
never heard Ka, Kha, Ga Gha etc. and ‘papa’ and ‘mamma’ 
uttered by others can never read Ka, Kha, Ga, Gha, as we 
do, or call his parents ‘papa’ and ‘mamma’ like us. And 
one who has never seen any object of dark-bule colour like 
that of a newly formed cloud can never contemplate the 
dark blue colour attributed to Krsna.” 
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•^j^^The Sadhu 'How then did you say that without tne 
help of the senses one could, realize Krsna, the god of the 
universe ? A man born deaf cannot read the letters, nor 


call his parents and friends by the terms by which they are 
called, and a man born blind cannot contemplate the dark 
blue colour of Krsna like that of a new-formed cloud. 
So one who has not a true knowledge of the Deity within 
him cannot realise God by his mind alone which is the 
receptacle of the impressions produced by the five seuses. 
Now do you tell me whether you do possess a knowledge 

of God or not:” 

« The Inquirer—‘I am without any knowledge of God. I 
never heard God speak to me, nor ever felt His touch on my 
person, nor did I touch the food partaken first by Him. 
My nose never smelt the sweet scent emanating fiom His 
person. And now I understand that the existence of 
Krsna is unreal to me/ 

"The Sadhu—'You had formerly heard that tha A edas 
originated from the mouth of God and that in them is 
written what is good aud what is evil. Tell me if you 
consider the Vedas to be true. 


"The Inquirer—‘As Krsna, the God of the Universe, is 
now unreal tome, the Vedas which are said to have 
emanated from Him are^ necessarily unreal. So aiL the 
definitions of vice and virtue given in them. It is written 
in the (^Jastras of the Brahmins themselves that vice and 
virtue are unreal and so are father and mother, and one's 
own self, and all that one says and does. Now I shall be 
silent and speak no more. I only want to hear what your 

Holiness will be pleased to say.' 

"The Sadhu—Tell me when does a man become silent 

for ever in this world.” 
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^>**The Inquirer—‘When a man dies he becomes silent 
for ever.” 

“The Sadhu—‘As you profess yourself to be silent, tell 
me whether you are living or dead?' 

“The Inquirer—‘I have not been able to realise God by 
my five senses, so you may take me for dead.” 

“The Sadhu—‘Now the life of your ignorance is dead, 
and now forget for ever those false doctriuces which you read 
in your false Qastras. You will now be born anew with true 
knowledge which I am now going to give vou.” 1 

The attacks on Brahmanism and even on the worship 
of Krsna, are clearly put and need no comments. The 
wonder is that the Sahajiya preacher calls himself a 
Vaisnava, though he preaches the doctrines of Buddhism. 


(c) Christianity and Faisriavism. 

Various arguments have been advanced by some of the 
European scholars who have tried to trace the legend of 
Krsna's childhood as described in the Bhagavata to that 
of Christ as related at least in the earlier chapters of 
St. Mathew's gospel. The points of similarity may thus 
be summarised :— 

1. The striking similarity of the names—Krsna and 

Similarity between Christ. 

Vaisnavism and 
Christianity. 

1 I have inserted the elaborate discourse from which the above 
extract is taken with gome omissions in my “Typical selections from 
old Bengali Literature” published by the University of Calcutta. 
(Part II. pp. 1630*1637). The whole of the dialogue, which will be 
found interesting from many points of view, is contained in a Ms. 
■copied in the year 1750 A.D. which is now in the Library of the 
University. As the cataloguing of the old Bengali Mss. belonging 
to that Library has not been yet finished, I cannot give the 
number and other particulars about this Ms. 
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Herod massacres innocent children 
massacres children at Mathura,. 

3. Krsna as a baby is taken to Gokula and Christ 
carried to Egypt. 

4. St. John, the Baptist, of supernatural birth, comes 
as fore-runner of Christ and so does Yala Rama as the fore¬ 


runner of Krsna. 

5. Dr. Lori user in his German version of the 
Bhagavata Gita points out many coincidences of the 
Vaisnava tenets with those of the New Testament, and 
Mr. Growse says that “the Harivamsa which is possibly 
as old as any of the Vaisnava Puranas was certainly 
written by a stranger to the country of Braja, and not only 
so, but it further shows distinct traces of a southern origin, 
as in its description of the exclusively Daksini festival, the 
Punjal; and it is only in the south of India that a Brahmin 
would be likely to meet with Christian traditions. There 
the church has had a continuous, though feeble and 
struggling existence, from the very earliest Apostolic times 
down to the present, and it must be admitted that there is 
no intrinsic improbability in supposing that the narrative 
of the gospel may have exercised on some Hindu sectarian 
a similar influence to that which the Pentateuch and the 
Talmud had on the founder of Islam. Nor are the 
differences between the authentic legends of Judaism and 
the perversions of them that appear in the Kuran very 
much greater than those which distinguish the life of 
Christ from the life of Krsna.” Attempts have also been 
made to prove that the Qvetadwipa or'White man's island ’ 
from which Narada, the earliest Vaisnava apostle, is said 
to have introduced the Vaisnava tenets of salvation 
by faith, is identical with Christian Europe. Some 
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"scholars have held that even the Panchadhaya of the 
Bhagavata which describes Krsna’s amours with the Gopis 
echoes the impassionate and glowing language of the 
Song of Songs ’ which is Solomon’s. 

Mr. Growse says in reference to the first argument: 


tc It is absolutely certain that the name of Krsna, however 
.late the full development of the legendary cycle, was 
celebrated throughout India long bofore the Christian 
era. Christos (Christ) is a Greek as Krsna a Sanskrit 
formation, and the roots of the words are entirely 
different.” 1 

In regard to the history of the Harivaihca being written 
bv one who was a strauger to Braja, four arguments are 
put forward to support it, showing some topographical 

discrepancies in the account of ^ rndavana given in that 
book. Such errors, it is urged, could not have been made 
by one who had visited the country himself. They shew 
that the earliest Vaisnava authority came from Southern 
India where Cbritian influence was already at work. 

I. Krsna and ValaRama, it is mentioned in the Ilari- 
vamga, were brought up at a spot on the bank of the 
Jumna near the hill Govardhana (Canto fll). Now that 
hill is 15 miles from the river. 


2. Gokula and Vrndavana are several miles further 
distant from the ridge and on the other side of the 
Jumna, though the two places according to the earlier 
authorities were described as on the same bank of the 
river. 


3. Talavana is described as lying on the north of 
Govardhana (Canto 79). It is south-east of that hill. 


1 Growse’fl Mathura (1882), pp. 68-69. 
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Bhandirvaua is represented in the Harivam^a as 
Seing on the same side of the river as the Kaliya Damana- 
Ghats. but now it is nearly opposite to it. 

The four arguments will, I hope, be covered by one 
reply. 

The course of a river so often shifts in India that 
these discrepancies become inevitable. Nadia, the birth 
place of Chaitanya, and Nadia as it is now, offer far 
greater dissimilarities to the puzzled pilgrims who visit 
the place after having read the biographies of Chaitanya, 
and yet it is a matter of the lapse of only 400 years. 
Those places which are represented in well-authenticated 
biographies written by the children of the soil as lying 
on the other bank of the Ganges are now not so, but on 
the same bank. When a river changes its course near 
a hoi}" city, many of its sacred spots are washed away 
and form the bed of the river, but the priestly class 
cannot- afford to lose their income. They get hold of the 
images and sacred relics and select a new part of the city 
to lodge them in, and mark it with well defined boundaries. 
They preserve the sacredness of the shrine and their own 
sources of income by continuing to name the new place 
after the old name of the shrine. 

In regard to some of the festivities which are now 
prevalent in Southern India, there is no historical proof 
to show that they were not once performed in Northern 
India. 

Regarding the coincidence of events between the lives 
of Krsna and Christ, much undue emphasies has been put 
on them. We hold with Mr. Gvowse who says ‘ But alter 
all, all that can be urged is that there is no historial basis 
for the supposed connection between the two narratives, 
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vould probably never have been suggested but 
Similarity of the names (Krsna and Christ).” 

Much stress has also been laid on the ecclesiastical 
tradition that the gospel which St. Thomas, the apostle, 
brought with him in India was that of St. Mathew and 
that when his relics were discovered, a copy of it was found 
to have been buried with him. But Eusebius disputes the 
point and holds that the apostle who visited India was not 
Thomas, but Bartholmew. The Lalita Vistara, which is 
anterior in date to the Christian tradition, relates the 
Buddha’s victory over the assults of the Evil One, and this 
is exactly parallelled by the story of the Temptation in the 
4th Chap, of St. Mathew’s Gospel. Mr. Growse holds that 
this is merely a chance coincidence and that “all the 
supposed connections between Christ and Krsna is 
equally imaginery.” 

Though we dispute any wholesale importation of a 
foreign legend and its incorporation with one of the great 
Indian religious cults, it seems probable that in the natural 
process of evolution of such religions, certain ideas and 
stories may have been adopted from foreign sources. For 
in the Indian atmosphere the seed of any religious thought, 
if it carried any worth of its own, was not allowed to be 
lost, but generated and developed and became a part and 
parcel of one or the other of the great religions which 
prevailed at the different epochs of Indian history. These 
religions have thus never been allowed to be fossilised but 
fresh life has been infused into them without their losing 
the stamp of Indian character and individuality. 

M hether the Krsna legend is indebted to the Gospel 
in any of its minute features cannot easily be 
determined now. But there is such a strange coincidence 




THE CVETADWIPA, 

the various stages of mysticism, both 
snu Vaisnava, that we are naturally led to believe that 
there was an interchange of ideas between Asia and 
Europe in spiritual matters on this point at least. India 
has been the soil of mystic ideas. They are not matters 
of bygone interest in this land. From time immemorial 
visions have been beheld by the Sadbns, truths have- 
been ye veal ed to the soul earnestly engaged in the contem¬ 
plation of the Deity, and people have never lost their faith 
in such revelations and mystic visions. In view of these 


facts we consider this country to be the original home 
of mysticism, though it is not improbable that some 
special features of it may have, been from age to age,, 
imbibed from her contact with similarly endowed seers 
of other countries, as it is also probable that from India 
herself, such ideas may have floated afar, influencing the 
spiritual atmosphere of foreign lands lit to accept them. 

1 he word (^vetadwipa has been proved to mean Chris¬ 
tian Europe by Col. Wilfold in Asiatic Researches 
(vol. 0), and many other scholars have accepted this mean¬ 
ing of the word. Growse admits this sense of the word 
in his celebrated work “ Mathura District Memoirs.” 

Now the Chaitanya Bhagavata by Vrndavana Das, 
written in the year 1573 A.D., mentions in more than one 
place 1 that among those who admired Chaitanya and joined 
his Klrtana processions, there were some people who 
belonged to the <|vetadwipa. The writer says that it is a 
marvel that such people should be attracted by the 
Klrtana and join it. The anecdote refers to the time 
between 1508 and 1511, and there is no doubt that the 


1 The Madhya Khanda, Chap. XXIII, and the Antya Khanda 
Chap. IX. 
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Christians had already visited India and 
their church in Bengal by the time, not to speak of those 
erected on the Malabar coast in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 


The Chaitauya Bhagavata, as I have already stated, 
is one of the standard biographies of Chaitanya and 
seldom errs in its ordinary historical accounts. 
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OPINIONS ON 

RAI SAHIB DINESH CHANDRA SEN’S 

“HISTORY OF THE BENGALI LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE” (IN ENGLISH) 

Published by 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Price -B,s 12.- pp. 1030. Demy Svo with 
illustrations. 

His Excellency Lord Hardinge of Pensliurst in his convocation 

Idrcss, dated the 16th March, 1912 , as Chancellor of the Calcutta University ;— 

“During the last four years also the University has, from time to time, 
appointed Readers on special subjects to foster investigation of important 
branches of learning amongst our advanced students. One of these Readers, 
dr. Sen, lms embodied his lectures on the History of Bengali Language and 
Literature from the earliest times to the middle of the 19th century in a 
oltime of considerable merit, which he is about to supplement by another 
original contribution to the history of one of the most important vernaculars 
in this countr} r . May I express the hope that this example will be followed 
elsewhere, and that critical schools may be established for the vernacular 
languages of India, which have not as yet received the attention that 
they deserve.” 

His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal, in his 

address on the occasion of the laying of Foundation stone of the Romesh 
Chandra Saraswat Bliawan, dated the 20th November, 1916 : — 

“For long Romesh Chandra Dutt's History of the Literature of Bengal 
was the only work of its kind available to the general reader. The results 
of further study in this field havo been made available to us by the publication 
of the learned and In minus lectures of Rai Sahib Dineschandra Sen. # # 

In the direction of the History of the language and the Literature, Rai Sahib 
Dineshchandra Sen has created the necessary interest by his Typical Silcctions. 
It remains for the members of the Parishad to follow this lead and to carry 
on the work in the same spirit of patient accurate research.” 
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1 AsUtOSh Mookerjee, in his [ Convocation address , dated the 13ih 
March , 1909 , as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University :— 

“We have had a long series of luminons lecturos from ono of our own 
graduates, Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen, on the fascinating subject of the history 
of the Bengali Language and Literature. These lectures take a comprehensive 
view of the development of our vernacular, and their publication will 
unquestionably facilitate the historical investigation of the origin of the 
vernacular literature of this country, the study of which is avowedly one of 
the foremost objects of the New Regulations to promote.” 

Sylvain Levi (Paris)-“I cannot give you praises enough—your work 
is a Chiiitarnani — a Ratnakara. No book about India would I compare with 

yours.Never did I find such a realistic sense of literature.Pundit and 

peasant, Yogi and Raja mix together in a Shakespearian way on the stage 
you have built up.” 

Extract from a review by the same scholar in the “Revue Critique” 
Jan. HUo , (translated for the “Bengali”) 

One cannot praise too highly the work of Mr. Sen. A profound and 
original erudition has been associated with vivid imagination. The historian 
though relying on his documents has the temperament of an epic-poet. He 
has likewiso inherited the lyric genius of his race.” 

A. Barth (Paris) — “I can approach your book as a learner, not 
as a judge.” 

C. E. Tawney— “Your work shows vast research and much general 
culture.” 

Vincent Smith— “A work of profound learning aud high value.” 

I*. W. Thomas— “Characterised by extensive erudition and independent 
research.” 


E. J. Rapson— “I looked through it with great interest and great 
admiration for the knowledge and research to which it bears witness.” 

T. H. Skrine— '‘Monumental w'ork—I have bgen revelling in the book 
which taught me much of which I was ignorant.” 

E. B. Havell —“Most valuable book which every Anglo-Indian should 
read. I congratulate you most heartily on your very admirable English and 
perfect lucidity of style.” 

B. C, Phillot —“I can well understand the euthusiasm with which the 
work was received by scholars, for even to men unacquainted with your 
language, it cannot fail to be a source of great interest and profit.” 
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D. Barnett—“I congratulate you On 
3ulmirab?9 work.” 



having accomplished such an 


G. Hnltznll —“Mr. Sen’s valuable work on Bengali Literature, a subject 
hitherto unfamiliar to me, which I am now reading with great iuterest.” 

J. F. Blnmhardt —“An extremely well-written and scholarly production, 
exhaustive in its wealth of materials and of immense value.” 

T. W. Uliys Davids —“It is a most interesting and important work 
and reflects great credit on your industry and research.” 


Jules Bloch (faris ) — “-Your book I find an admirable one and which is 
the only one of its kind in the whole of India.” 


William Rothenstein — “I found the book surprisingly full of sugges¬ 
tive information. It held me bonnd from beginning to end, inspite of my 
absolute ignorance of the language of w’hich yon write with obviously profound 
scholarship.” 

Biuile Seiiart (Paris) — “I have gono through your book with lively 
interest and ii appeared to me to do the highest credit to your learning and 
method of working.” 

Henry Van Dyke— (U. S . A .) — “Your instructive pages which are 
full of now suggestions in regard to the richness and interest of the Bengali 
Language and Literature.” 

G. T Winchester - (U. S. A.) — “A work of profound learning on a 
theme which demands the attention of nil Western scholars.” 

From a long review in tho Times Literary Supplement, London, 

Juno 20, 1912, — “In his narration, as becomes one who is the soul of sclml-n ly 
candour, he tells those, who can read him with sympathy and imagination 
more about the Hindu mind and its attitude towards life than we can gather 
from 50 volumes of impressions of travel by Europeans. Loti s picturesque 
account of the rites practised in T.ravancore tomples, and even M. Chevrillon s 
synthesis of much browsing in Hindu scriptures, seem faint records by the 
side of this unassuming talc of Hindu literature — Mr. Sen may well be proud 
•of the lasting monument he has erected to the literature of his 
native Bongal.” 

From a long review in the Atheneeum, March 16, 1912—“Mr. Wen may 
justly congratulate himself on the fact that in the middle age he has don* 
wiore for the history of his national language and literature than any oilier 
Writer of his own or indeed any time.” 
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^Fgffiar'a long review in the Spectator, Juno 12, 1912 — "A book of 
■extraordinary interest to those who would make an impartial study of the 


Bengali mentality and character—a work which reflects the utmost credit on 
the candour, indnstry and learning of its another. In its kind his book is 
a masterpiece—modest, learned, thorough and sympathetic. Perhaps no other, 
man living has the learning and happy industry for the task he has 
.successfully accomplished.” 


From a review by Mr. H. Beveridge in the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, Jan. 1912. —“It is a very full and interesting account of the develop¬ 
ment of the Bengali Literature... He has a power, of picturesque writing...his 
descriptions are often eloquent.” 

From a long review by Mr. S. K. Ratclifte in “India,” London, March 
15, 1912— “There is no more competent authority on the subject than Mr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. The great valne of the book is in its full and fresh 
eatment of the pro-English era and for this it would be dfficult to give its 
-author too high praise.” 

From a long review by H. Kern in the Bijdragen of Vie Royal Institute 
for Taal (translated by Dr. Kern himself) -“Fruit of investigation carried 

through many years ..highly interesting book . the reviewer has to admire 

i„ the pages of the work, nothing to criticise, for his whole knowledge is 
derived from it. 


From a review by Dr. Oldenberg in the Frankfurter Zistung , December 
3, 1911 (Translated by the late Dr. Thibaut)..\“It is an important supplemen¬ 
tation of the history of modern Sanskrit Literature. The account of 
'Chaitanya’s influence on tho poetical literature of Bengal contributes one of 
the most brilliant sections of the work.” 


From a review in Deutsche Rundschau, April, 1912—“The picture 
which this leamod Bengali has painted for us with loving care of the literature 
■of his native land deserves to be received with attentive and grateful respect.” 

From a review in IiUZfLC’s Oriental I»ist, London, May-June, 1912 
“A work of inestimable value, full of interesting information, containing 
complete account of tho writings of Bengali authors from the earliest times.., 
It will undoubtedly find a place in every Oriental Library as being the most 
•complete and reliable standard work on the Bengali Language and Litoiature. 

From a Review in tho Indian Magazine, London, August, 1912,—“For 
Mr. Sen’s erudition, his sturdy patriotism, his instructive perception of the 
finer qualities in Bengali life and literature, the reader of his book must have a 
profound respect if he is to understand what modern Bengal is. 
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» a long review in the Madras Mail. May 9, 1912, “A survey of 
tho evolution of the Bengali letters by a student so competent, so exceptional! v 
lenmed can hardly fail to be an important event in the world of criticism.” 


From a long review in the Pioneer, May 5. 1912—“Mr. Sen is a typical 

Student such as was common in medimval Europe—a lover of learning for 
learning’s sake...He must bo a poor judge of characters who can rise from a 
perusal of Mr. Sen’s pages without a real respect and liking for the writer, 
for his sincerity, his industry, his enthusiasm in the cause of learning.” 

From a review in tho Englishman, April 23, 1911—“Only one who 
has completely identified himself with the subject could have mastered it so 
w °ll as tho author of this imposing book.” 

From a review in tho Empire, August 31, 1911—“As a book of reference- 
Mr. Son’s work will bo found invaluable and he is to bo congratulated on the 
result of his labours. It may well be said that he has proved what an English 
onthnsiast once said that “Bengali unites the melliflonsness of Italian with, 
the power possessed by German for rendering complex ideas.” 


From a review in the Indian Antiquary, December, 1912 by F. G. 

Pang-iter : — “This book is the outcome of great research and study, on 

which tho author deservos the warmest praise. He has explained the 

literature and tho subjects treated in it with such fullness and in such detail 

whole plain to any rekder. The folk-literature, the structure 

and style of tho language, motro and rhyme, and many miscellaneous points 

are discussed in valuable notes. The tone is ,.„i„, .... i », ■ , , 

no 18 calm and tho judgments appear- 

to be generally fair. 
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BANGA SAHITYA PARICHAYA 


OR 

TYPICAL SELECTIONS FROM OLD 
BENGALI LITERATURE 

BY 

Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, B. A. 

2 vols. pp. 1914, Royal 8vo. with an Introduction in English running over 
99 pages, published by the University of Calcutta. 

( with lO colon red iflu fifJ'attOJis) Price Ri*. 12. 

Sir George Grierson — “Invaluable work . That i have yet read 

through its 1900 pages I do not pretend, but what I have read has filled me 
W'ith admiration for tfts industry and learning displayed. It is a worthy 
sequel to yonr monumental History of Bengali Literature, and of it we may 
safely say “/»'•'■- coronat opus.” How I wish that a similar work could ho 
Compiled for other Indian languages, specially for Hindi.” 

E* B. Havell —“Two monumental volumes from old Bengali literature. 
As 1 am not a Bengali scholar, it is impossible for me to appreciate at their 
full value the splendid results of your scholarship and research, but I have 
enjoyed reading your luminous and most instructive introduction which gives, 
a clear insight into the subject. T was also veiy much interested in the 
illustrations, the reproduction of which from original paintings is very 
successful and creditable to Swadeshi work. 

E!. Beveridge —“Two magnificent volnmos of the Banga Sahitya 

Parichaya.I have read with interest Rasa Snndari’s autobiography in 

yonr extracts.” 

P. 2£. Skrine “The two splendid volumes of Banga Sahitya Parichaya 
I am reading with pleasure and profit. They arc a credit to your profound 
UMirnmyr and ro the University which has given them to the world.’’ 

From a long review in The Times Literary Supplement, London, 
November 4, 1915 —“In June, 1912, in commenting on Mr. Sen’s History of 
Bengali Language and Literature, we suggested that that work might usefully 
be supplemented by an anthology of Bengali prose and poetry. Mr. Sen has 
for many years been occupied with the aid of other patriotic students of the 
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mediaeval Herature of Bengal in collecting manuscripts of forgotten or 
lalf-forgotten poems. In addition to these more or less valuable monuments 
°f Bengali poetic art, the chief popular presses have published great masses 
ju literary matter, chiefly religious verse. It can hardly be said that these 
piles of written and printed matter have ever been subjected to a critical or 
>bilological scrutiny. Their very existence was barely known to the 
juropeans, even to those who have studied the Bengali Language on the 
pot. Educatod Bengalis themselves, until quite recent times, have been 
>o busy with the arts and sciences of Europe to spare much time for indigen¬ 
us treasures. That was the reason why we suggested the compiling of a 
ritical chrestomathy for the benefit not only of European but of native 
Iholars. The University of Calcutta prompted by the eminent scholar 
ir Asutosh Mookerjee, then Vice-Chancellor, had already anticipated this 
eed it seems. It had shrunk (rightly, we think) from, the enormous and 
xpensive task of printing the MSS. recovered by the diligence and generosity 
-f Mr. Sen and other inquirers and employed Mr. Sen to prepare the two 
ulky volumes now before us. The Calcutta Senate is to be congratulated 
a its enterprise and generosity.” 


Prom a review in The Athenaeum, January 16, 1915—“We have already 
viewed Mr. Sen’s History of Bengali Language and Literature and have 
mdered some account of his previous work in Bengali entitled Banga Bhasa 
Sahihja. Mr. Sen now supplies the means of checking his historical and 

itical conclusions in a copious collection of Bengali verse.Here are the 

aterials, carefully arranged and annotated with a skill and learning such as 
'obably no one else living can command.” 

Brom a review by Mr. F. (J. Pargiter —in the .Royal Asiatic Society’s 
ournal —“These tfwo portly volumes of gomo 2100 pages are an anthology of 
Bengali poetry and prose from the 8th to the 19th century and are auxiliary 
o the same author’s History of Bengali Languago and Literature which was 

oviewed by tfr. Beveridge in this Journal for 1912....The Vice-Chancellor 

f the Calcutta University who was consulted, decided that the best, 
oliramnry measure would bo to make and publish typical selections. The 
niversity then entrusted that duty to Bnbu Dincsh Chandra Sen ; this work 
the outcome of his researches. There can bo no question that Dinesh 
tbu was the person most competent to undertake the task and in these two 
-lumes we have without doubt a good presentment of typical specimen:, of 
d Bengali literature. The style of the big book is excellent, its printing is 
le, and it is embellished with well-executed reproductions in colour of some 
id paintings. It has also a copious index.” 



